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PROGRESS 


The year just closed has been one of 
marked progress in Missouri agricul- 
ture, a progres measured not so much 
in barrels and in bushels, not so 
much in money, but more in men. De- 
spite a discount that drouth demand- 
ed, there is no lack of faith in the 
farm. Somewhat short on a crop of 
corn, we are long on a crop of cheer- 
fulness. The dominant note is one of 
hope. 

Furthermore, there has been no fail- 
ure in the fields. There never was 
and never will be a general crop fail- 
ure in Missouri. This is true, first of 
all, because the Missouri farmer never 
puts all his eggs in one basket. Mis- 
souri is not a one-crop state. A great 
corn state, her glory is not alone in 
the golden grain. Midway between 
the geographical and population cen- 
ters of the United States, she is in the 
center of the agricultural universe. 
Her southern border is farther south 
than Virginia, and her northern bor- 
der farther north than Kansas, yet 
she excels the former in cotton and 
the latter in corn. 

While this year falling short of her 
average of approximately a million 
dollars’ worth of corn to the county, 
Missouri will still average more than 
a million bushels for each of the 114 
counties in the state. Of wheat, there 
was this year harvested more than 
35,000,000 bushels. Figures on other 
principal crops are not at this time 
available, but the returns from a few 
of the minor crops prove how diversi- 
fied and how profitable is the agricul- 
ture of the state. From one section 
in the Ozarks, principally from two 
counties, there were shipped almost a 
thousand carloads of Elberta peaches, 
while one-half dozen counties in the 
southwest section marketed half a 
thousand carloads of strawberries. 
Watermelons to the amount of almost 
a thousand carloads were shipped from 
one southeast Missouri county. In 
practically every part of the state that 
greatest of all grasses, blue grass, is 
successfully grown. In fact, it has 
been said that in Missouri there is 
more blue grass than in all the states 
north of her northern border or south 
of her southern border. Neither the 
intense heat nor the lack of moisture 
during the 19138 summer season per- 
manently injured Missouri’s fine pas- 
tures. With the coming of fall rains, 
the carpet so brown and dead became 
one of living green. Nature, in giving 
this grass to Missouri, wisely provid- 
ed that it could not be cut and baled 
and shipped to other states to add to 
their fertility and to lessen ours, but 
that here it should be held in trust 
for all time. 

While the crops which men harvest 
and turn {into money are important, 
they are, after all, not paramount. The 
greatest crop of any country consists 
of its citizens. Children are of more 
importance than cows; homes of great- 
er value than hogs. These are facts 
such as this year seem to have been 
most strongly impressed upon the 
minds of our people. Here, indeed, has 
been a year of wonderful progress. 

Never before has there been such an 
awakening among country people, the 
only people who, after all, are going to 
solve the great problem of country life 
and country living. Everywhere the 
country communities have zaught the 
spirit of progress and of study. Per- 
haps not in all the years ‘that have 
zone before have there been held in 
Missouri so many little country life 
conferences, so many gatherings of 
people out in the open country—in the 
little country schoolhouses and in the 
old country churches—to talk of the 
things that are of vital interest to 
themselves. It has been a year of up- 
lift. Men are studying how to own 
their farms without letting their 
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farms own them, and are recognizing 
a distinction between making a suc- 
cess in life and making a success of 
life. Country boys and girls are get- 
ting a correct attitude toward their 
work and the world. 

More than ever before are the people 
of rural Missouri sharing in the spirit 
of joy in the excellence of production. 
They are finding pleasure in work well 
done, and are seeing in plowing and 
planting more than dirt and drudgery. 
Contentment is more common. The 
farmer is coming to realize that there 
is an “unearned increment” even for 
the man who lives close to the land, 
that this term of commercial coinage 
and economic import is not alone for 
the captains of corporations. He sees 
beauty in the things about him, and 
the farm sounds are music to his ears. 
No man, he believes, who has a proper 
appreciation of this unearned incre- 
ment is poor. Money, while necessary 
for the possession of creature com- 
forts, is no longer made the measure 
of a man. 

The year has brought much of prog- 
ress in the aid that the Missouri farm- 
er has been able to enlist in his cause. 
The imaginary line between town and 
city has been blotted out, and the com- 


munity interest recognized as never 
before. The fact has been thoroughly 


established that to vitalize the village 
is to add to the efficiency of the farm. 
Commercial clubs are working in com- 
plete accord with purely agricultural 
organizations. There are but few 
counties in which there have not been 





held corn shows, poultry shows, or oth- 
er meetings devoted to agriculture. 
The country town is recognizing the 
fact that it needs the country, and, in 
turn, the country has wisely conclud- 
ed that a town of a thousand or even a 
hundred inhabitants, within easy haul, 
is worth more than a city of a million, 
but a thousand miles away. Back of 
all the movements that are making for 
better agriculture in Missouri is the 
county banker. The banker who once 
was charged with taking interest only 
from the farmer is now taking interest 
in him. 

There has been great progress in the 
study of marketing and in the subject 
of farm finance. Missouri farmers are 
coming to believe that the selling end 
is of quite as much importance as is 
production. That it is possible for the 
producer, in many instances, to get 
more for the products of his farm, 
while the consumer pays less, has been 
proven. This is brought about by co- 
operation and by the development of a 
from-country-to-customer market. 

With the coming of the parcel post 
and the development of a direct from- 
farm-to-city-consumer trade, has come 
a realization of what the farm trade- 
mark—the farm name—may be made 
to mean. So never before have so many 
farms been given a name, and gener- 
ally this name has been an incentive 
not only to the production of better 
products, but also more farm pride. 
Farm pride and good farming, it has 
been found, go hand in hand. 

With a better understanding and a 





The Farm Bulletin Board 


When a farmer comes to a city, the 
advertising sigrs in front of the busi- 
ness places attract his attention. When 
a city man ridcs through the country, 


he may sometimes see a name on the 
mail box near the road, but more often 
this has been painted over. If itis a 
good idea for the city business man 





the board another space should be al- 
lowed for advertising for anything 
which may be needed. 

The results of a farm bulletin board 
will convince the skeptical. Mr. Scott 
writes us that he has found his bulle- 
tin board a most effective means of 
advertising, and that it surely has 
brought results. He also says it has 














-Fhis Bulletin Board Gained Business. 


to place his name in a conspicuous 
way before the public, why is it not a 
good idea for the farm business man 
to do likewise, and advertise the pro- 
duce he has for sale? 

The farm bulletin board is a good 
idea. The expense of making one is 
little. A good type is shown in the 
picture, which is in front of the farm 
home of Mr. W. W. Scott, of Clinton 
county, Iowa. At the top of the board 
should be placed the name of the farm 
and the name of the proprietor. Below 
this should be a blackboard on which 
may be written a list of stuff for sale 
from time to time. At the bottom of 





been of much aid in locating needed 
supplies of different sorts. In reply 
to a letter asking him how he had used 
it, he tells of how his boys got the best 
of him im one instance. He writes: 

“T have a couple of boys who have 
been coaxing me to buy an automobile, 


but I told them I did not want one.’ 


They then, through sport, went to the 
bulletin board and wrote automobile 
under the ‘wanted.’ The result was 
that I was approached several times 
by persons wanting to sell me a car, 
before I knew it had been placed on 
the board. One agent wanted to assist 
me in making a shed for it.” 








IN MISSOURI 


fuller coéperation between city and 
country, has come a greater desire for 
easier methods of travel and commu- 
nication. Hence, the year 1912 has in 
good road building been one of unpre- 
cedented progress. Missouri has a good 
roads governor, and he is backed by a 
citizenship that believes in building 
good roads as well as good roads sen- 
timent. This year in Missouri several 
million dollars’ werth of road work, 
much of it of a permanent character, 
has been done. Missouri’s good roads 
days, when an army of many thousand 
workers turned out to back their pro- 
fessions by their picks, and to “show” 
their speeches by their shovels, caused 
the whole nation to look toward this 
state. Nor did the work then stop. 
Since that time it has gone on in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

Great has been the progress that the 
state has made in business farming. 
We are counting the cost, “swatting 
the rooster,” getting rid of the “star 
boarder” in the barn, and trap-nesting 
“Bossy” as well as “Biddy.” 

The Macedonian cry, “Come over and 
help us,” is being met. Not only has 
agricultural learning been literally 
loaded on locomotives and pulled to 
the people, but what is of vastly more 
importance than agricultural trains or 
spectacular GCampaigns, men have been 
put on the job there to stay and to aid 
the people in working out their prob- 
lems. Within a year, ten counties have, 
through the College of Agriculture, se- 
cured county farm advisers, and others 
are planning tio proceed along like 
lines. The labors of these men have, 
without exception, been of great value 
to the people whom they serve. As 
might be expected, those who have 
been longest in the work show best re- 
sults. Each man seems to be finding 
his own field and filling it. For in- 
stance, in Jackson county there was 
recently held under direction of the 
county man, a series of school district 
fairs, eighty-odd in number, which 
were followed by fairs in each of the 
agricultural townships. These fairs, 
which were attended by more than six 
thousand people, were a revelation to 
even the most enthusiastic. No move- 
ment has ever been inaugurated in 
Jackson county that will go so far to- 
ward holding on the farm the boys and 
girls who should be there. In other 
counties the work of the county men 
has been along well chosen lines. 

Splendid has been the progress dur- 
ing the year that the state has made 
in dairying, an industry to which the 
southern section is especially suited. 
The value of the cow, as well as that 
of the plow, has this year been demon- 
strated to many a farmer who hereto- 
fore saw but little good in the “milky 
way.” 

In practically every county fair in 
the state has been reflected the prog- 
ress that this year has brought. These 
fairs have been for farmers, not for 


fakirs. Educational exhibits, rather 
than silly sideshows, have interested 
the thousands who attended. At the 


state fair, among other notable attrac- 
tions, was the $2,500 stake saddle horse 
show, the greatest ever staged on any 
grounds. Notable has been the prog- 
ress that the Missouri saddle horse 
breeders have made during the year. 
The continued progress of fairs gener- 
ally is assured. The state for the first 
time is giving financial aid to county 
fairs. 

Best of all, the year has brought to 
Missouri farmers an increased crop of 
state pride. Men are no longer mis- 
taking a mirage in the desert for the 
“promised land.” More and more are 
many Missouri boys and girls coming 
to believe that the end of the rainbow 
is on the old home farm. Content in 
this belief, they are digging for the 


; bot of gold. 
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- Usable Knowledge _ 


expensive thing that we 
this world is ignorance. 
is knowledge that 
to that knowledge 
not used. 
engaged in 





The 
know of in 
Next to that 
usable, 
that is 
No man, 
farming or anything else, can afford to 
be ignorant of his own business in this 


most 


is not 
next 
but is 
whether he be 


and 


usable often 


day and generation. 
certainly be relegated to the ranks as 
the years come, because he must meet 
in competition men who have acquired 


the knowledge necessary to conduct 
their business. The farm owner who 
docs not know his business is in dan- 


ger of becoming a renter. 
who does not know his business is in 
danger of becoming a hired hand; and 
the hired hand who does not know his 
business will not be permanently tol- 
erated on the farm. 


There was a time when farmers 
could get along without much know- 
how. The land was new and rich and 


cheap; and if a man lost one farm he 
could, by getting a firm grip on him- 
self, get another. Things are quite dif- 
ferent when land is one to two hun- 
dred dollars an acre, than when it was 
five to twenty-five dollars, or when 
zocd land could be had from the gov- 
ernment at the cost of surveying, or 
from the railroad at about double that 
cost plus the expense of getting to it. 
Those days have gone, gone forever; 
and. really, it is well for humanity that 
they have gone, because the conditions 
of iife were then too easy, and there 
was no stimulus to study or even to 
put forth much energy. 

We can not afford to be ignorant of 
our own business any longer. No boy 
or zirl, bo man or woman, need expect 
to live a happy or satisfactory life on 
the tarm (or off of it), unless he knows 
his business; farming, if farming: or 
merchandising, if merchandising; or 
the practice of any of the professions, 
if that is the work chosen. 

One of the worst things about our 
school system is that we are giving a 
Jot of information or knowledge that is 
not usable by the one who acquires it. 
It may be usable to someone else, or 
might be usable to him if he were dif- 
ferently situated, but is not usable to 
him and will not be. While the farmer 
can utilize a great variety of knowl- 
edge; in fact, can not Know too muchy 
yet at the same time, if the farm boy 
goes to high school, he is very apt to 
have pounded or poured into him a lot 
of information which he does not think 
will ever be of use to him, and hence 
does not get a firm grip on it. He gets 
a whole lot of ideas by the tail end: 
kpows just enough about them to spoil 


him for some other things, and not 


} enough to do him any sort of good. 








The renter - 





Even the pupil in the rural school 
has a lot of stuff pounded into him 
which will never do him any good be- 
cause not connected with his work or 
his life. He could well afford to know 
about Kamehatka and more about 
the geography of his township, county 
and state. He could well afford to 
know a little less about the arith 
of the counting house and of the cus- 
toms house, and more about the arith- 
metic of the farm. The first mentioned 
sort of knowledge will do him no harm 
——-may do him, incidentally, some good, 
if he really has a firm grip on it; but 
it is far more important for him to 
know how plants grow, how water 
moves in the soil, how to conserve 
moisture, to know the kinds of foods 
to eat himself and to give to his live 
stock, as well as the right proportions, 
than it is to know higher mathematics 
or Latin or Greek. The acquisition of 
these may develop intellect, and intel- 
lect is of the greatest use on the farm; 
but quite as much intellectual train- 
ing will result from learning the things 
that pertain to farm life, which he can 
use, as from these other things which 
he will seldom or never use. 

There is also a vast amount of 
knowledge which is usable but which 
is not used. Every one of us has a 
good deal more knowledge than we put 
in practice. If we could get our read- 
ers stirred up to use what knowledge 
they have, we would have no difficulty 
in getting them to acquire far more 
knowledge. For the use of the knowl- 
edge we have simply whets the appe- 
tite for knowledge; and when there is 
once an appetite for it, knowledge 
comes, and wisdom, which is the wit 
to use the knowledge properly. 

If we could all get to the point of 
doing the best we know how in farm- 
ing, in politics, in social life, in reli- 
gion, the world would make a wonder- 
ful advance agriculturally, politically, 
and morally, an advance that would 
appear to the onlooker to be a leap of 
the most astonishing extent. There- 
fore, get knowledge, get wisdom, and 
work it in by actually doing things. 
In this way you will not only become 


less 


metic 


gah | wise, but have influence in your neigh- 
He will just as | 


borhood, your state, and the nation. 





The Waste of Grass Seeds 


We think it might be safely stated 
that one-half the money spent on grass 
seeds in the corn belt is thrown away, 
absolutely thrown away. Though our 
readers may not believe it, we feel 
sure we have underestimated the 
waste rather than overestimated it. 

How is it thrown away? In various 
ways. One is in buying grass seed 
that will not grow under any circum- 
stances, because it has lost its ger- 
minating power. No man ought ever 
to invest money in grass seed, or if 
he has invested it, should never sow 
the seed until he has tested it, which 
he can easily do himself by methods 
so simple that we don’t need to ex- 
plain them. 

Another way is by paying good mon- 
ey for grass seed that is not grass 
seed at all, but weeds, and sometimes 
noxious weeds. The more he sows of 
this kind of seed, the worse off he is. 
Why spend money in buying seeds, 
when your land is already stocked 
with the same kind of seeds? 

Another way is by sowing on a poor- 
ly prepared seed bed. No man should 
expect a good stand of grass unless 
he has prepared a proper seed bed. 
You can not expect grass to grow if 
sown on land that breaks up in clods 
and can not be put in proper physical 
condition in time to sow the seed. 

Even when a seed bed has been 
properly prepared, a great many men 
throw away their money on grass seed 
by not covering it when they do sow 
it. We can tell them this: that for 
grass seeds to germinate, they must 
have sufficient moisture; they must 
have air, but not too much: they must 
be put deep enough, and must be put 
in land moist enough to secure germi- 
nation, but not so deep as to prevent 
it. The season will furnish the heat; 
and if the seed bed is properly pre- 
pared the seed will have air enough, 
and not too much. 

Soils differ; climates differ. In a 
climate where you have plenty of rain 
at the time of sowing grass seed, you 
can sow near the surface. At a sea- 


son of the year when moisture is plen- 











tiful you can sow near the surface. 
But in lighter soil, more sandy soil, 
and looser soil, especially if the sea- 
son is delayed, you must sow deeper. 
Where you sow a variety of grasses, 
there is a difference in the depth to 
which they should be covered. You 
can put clover in the corn belt an inch 
deep, on light soils two inches deep, 
and on very sandy soils as much as 
three inches deep in a rather dry time 
—and not injure the stand; but if you 
were to cover it that depth in heavy 


clay land that is short of vegetable 
matter, you probably would not get 


any clover. Timothy requires a shal- 
lower covering than clover; and blue 
grass and other light grasses a shal- 
lower covering than timothy. Now, of 
course it is a bother to give these 
seeds a different covering. It is a 
bother to study and consider how deep 
you should cover the seed under the 
circumstances; but when the choice 
is between throwing away a good part 
of your seed and doing a little think- 
ing, it is a whole lot better to think. 
By reeson of too sha'tow covering, 
many grass seeds will sprout, but not 
having a proper seed bed, and not be- 
ing pronerly covered, they do not root, 
and hence they die. 

Again, many farmers throw away 
their grass seeds by not using enough 
seed. You can’t expect all the clover 
seed you sow this spring to grow. Part 
of it is hard shelled. The only way to 
make that grow this year would be to 
soak it in warmish water for twenty- 
four hours. You would of course have 
to do that with the whole sowing; but 
if you soaked it for that length of time 
the part that ordinarily would have 
grown would not grow, because the 
dry ground will take the moisture out 
of the seed. If it did by chance grow, 
it would grow weakly. If you are go- 
ing to seed land down to’ grass, sow 
enough seed to give you a full stand. 
If there is not enough grass seed to 
give you a full stand, the weeds will 
have a chance to grow. 

Again, a good deal of money is 
thrown away by sowing grass seed on 
land that is too poor to grow grass. 
A great many farmers have the idea 
that grass is the salvation of land. So 
it is, but you must not expect grass to 
grow on land too poor to grow grain. 
If you are going to seed land down to 
grass, give it a chance. Get manure 
onto it if you possibly can, and give 
it a chance. 

Again, a great deal of money is 
thrown away on grass seed by sowing 
it with a heavy nurse crop. It is sim- 
ply foolish in an ordinary season to 
sow grass with a full stand of late 
oats. If the season should be extreme- 
ly favorable, and you have plenty of 
moisture, you might get a stand, but 
you can’t afford to chance it. If you 
use a nurse crop, use the earliest 
spring grain, if you use spring grain, 
and sow not over two-thirds of a seed- 
ing; ordinarily not over one-half. 

There are certain sections of the 
country in which you ought not to use 
any nurse crop at all, because the soil 
does not have sufficient moisture to 
grow both clover or grass seed and 
a nurse crop. If you really want grass, 
sow. enough of a nurse crop to keep 
down the weeds. In the humid sec- 
tion, you will have to do this, because 
the land itself, if foul, will furnish a 
nurse crop worth a good deal less than 
one of grain. If you are using winter 
wheat or rye for a nurse crop, and 
are particularly anxious to give tim- 
othy a large place in your grass mix- 
ture, sow your timothy in the fall and 
your clover either just Before the 
ground freezes up, or sow it on the 
snow and allow the freezing and thaw- 
ing to cover it. If you are more anx- 
ious for clover than for timothy, do 
not sow either in the fall, but wait un- 
til your winter wheat or rye is three 
or four inches high, then sow your 
clover and timothy and harrow your 
wheat, giving the grass seeds the 
proper covering and at the same time 
cultivating the wheat. 

There are circumstances when no 
nurse crop should be used even in the 
humid section; but in such case you 
will have to skip a crop, and it will 
pay you to do it. For example, if you 
are putting it in corn stalks, get rid 
of your stalks, disk the corn, and con- 
serve moisture; put on a good mulch 
of loose, dry dirt; plow this under, 
harrow and disk again. Do this, say, 
along in April. Then harrow at in- 
tervals of a week until in May. Sow 
your grass alone, and give it the prop- 
er covering. By doing this you have 
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killed all the annual weeds that come 
up in the spring. If your land is rich 
enough, and you have put on enough 
seed, the grasses will have the ful] 
use of the land, and you will have fine 
pasture in the fall, and may even get 
a crop of hay. : 

Grass, after all, is the greatest crop 
in the corn belt; or if it is not now, 
it will be. It is the foundation of al] 
crops. You can not keep up your land 
without it. Your farming in grain 
will wear out your vegetable matter; 
and if you do not keep live stock to 
give a supply of manure, you will have 
to grow your vegetable matter. Grow 
a good stand of grass, and then plow 
it under. Farmers can take their 
choice as to which of these two meth. 
ods they will follow, but they must 
follow one or the other. Whether 
they believe it or not, grain farming 
for ten to thirty years will so exhaust 
the vegetable matter in the soil that 
the plant, no matter what it may be, 
can not utilize the plant food in it. If 
there is anything certain in agricul- 
ture, it is this. 





Succotash for Pasture 


By succotash we mean a mixture of 
the ordinary grains, sown with the 
usual grass mixture, and the whole 
used for pasture. We are apt to for- 
get that our grains are all grasses, 
and can be used for pasture as well as 
grain. They have this further advan- 
tage, that they give quick results— 
whereas, in seeding grasses with the 
ordinary grain crops, We can not ex- 
pect to get any pasture from them 
until fall. 

In making up succotash we would 
prefer winter rye or winter wheat 
sown in the spring to the spring grains 
—for the reason that they will keep 
on trying to grow and cover the 
ground, waiting for cold weather, and 
thus furnish an abundance of blades, 
and go out about the time of harvest. 

We would suggest a mixture of one- 
third of a bushel of winter wheat or 
fall rye, one bushel of oats or half a 
bushel of spring wheat, and a peck of 
barley. This should be sown as early 
in the spring as possible, on a well- 
prepared seed bed. If there is not 
enough stock to eat it, we would make 
hay out of the balance about the time 
the grains are in the dough stage. The 
tread of the cattle will not interfere 
with the growth of the young grasses, 
if the land is dry. In fact, this is the 
surest way that we know of to get a 
stand of grass; and it is a very dry 
season, indeed, that will interfere 
with it. 

The conditions under which this 
should be used are: When a man 
needs hog pasture and wants it quick, 
and when he wants pasture for a cou- 
pie of cows and horses. In these cases 
he should pasture. Again, it will come 
in handy where the farmer is short of 
hay and at the same time wishes to 
seed the field to grass. We have en- 
deavored to put this before our read- 
ers very plainly in years past, but the 
great influx of new subscribers this 
year makes it necessary to tell the 
same story over again. 





The Income Tax 


Readers whose incomes are large 
enough to be subject to the income 
tax will find in this issue a most valu- 
able article on the subject. The au- 
thor, Mr. Henry S. Nollen, is believed 
to be probably the best informed man 
in Iowa on this subject. He has treat- 
ed it with special reference to the 
farmer. 


Manure on Alfalfa 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I sowed some alfalfa in a sweet 
corn field on the 7th of July. It did 
not come up until I cut the corn, but I 
now have a fine stand, which is about 
five inches high. Would it be advis- 
able to give this a top dressing of 
manure, and if so, what is the best 
time? I pulled up a few stalks, and 
find quite a few nodules on the roots. 
The plants have a dark green color. 

There is no danger of getting ground 
too rich for alfalfa, and if our sub- 
scriber can give his field a top dress- 
ing of manure any time between now 
and next spring, the alfalfa will cer- 
tainly show its gratitude by increased 
growth, 
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Beef Production in the Corn Belt 





The First of a Series of Three Articles on the 
Changes in Beef Production 


Feeding Cattle to Sell Corn 


In its evolution or development, 
beef production in the corn belt has 
passed through two stages, and is 
now entering the third. Thirty years 
ago and more, and for a long time 
afterwards, cattle were fed not pri- 
marily for the production of beef, but 
to market corn. 
farmer was accustomed to say: “I'll 
make my corn walk to market,” or, 
“I'll condense my freights,” or, “I’ll 
grow packages in which I can con- 
dense my corn, and put in the hay 
and pasture as well.” Statisticians 
were accustomed to figuring that you 
could put about six tons of corn into 
a ton of hogs, about ten tons into a 
ton of cattle, and from twenty to 
twenty-five tons into a ton of butter. 

Freight rates were very high thirty 
years ago and before. Most of the 
main lines of railroad were built 
through the corn belt, and but few of 
the branch lines or feeders. Hence 
there were wide reaches between 
these main lines, where the farmer 
must haul his corn and wheat fifteen 
or twenty miles, and sometimes more, 
to reach a station. The rates on 
wheat and corn from central Iowa 
were very high in proportion to the 
cash value, while the railroads were 
racing with each other to get live 
stock, giving passes and rebates and 
quick service; all of which our older 
readers’ can easily remember. The 
roads were bad, the bridges few and 
poor, and the farmer knew that his 
corn must walk to market, if it gave 
him any profit. 

The growing of packages in which 
to condense his freights and thus sell 
his corn to better advantage was an 
easy matter in those days. In the 
newer sections, away from the main 
lines, there was much open prairie 
covered with luxuriant and nutritious 
grasses—blue-stem on lands naturally 
well- drained, and slough grass along 
the streams and wet places. When 
we first began growing cattle, in the 
later seventies and early eighties, we 
could herd cattle or have them herd- 
ed on the prairies at a dollar a head, 
from May to October. We could buy 
stalk fields at 10 cents an acre, each 
acre with 20 to 30 cents’ worth of 
corn on it, and herd in these. The 
only expensive months for feeding 
were March and April, when we had 
to use either clover, timothy or prai- 
rie hay and corn. The cost during 
the summer was only about 20 cents 
a month per head; in the winter about 
33 cents; in March and April about 
$1.25 each. The total cost of grow- 
ing a package was therefore not more 
than $6 a year. 

Cattle feeders could either grow or 
buy their ‘packages, and fill them up 
with corn. The primary aim of the 
feeder was not to make beef, but to 
sell corn, so as to get a better price 
for it on his scales than he could ob- 
tain if he spent the whole winter, 
with all its hardships, in hauling the 
corn to the station in the nearest 
town. In those days the corn grower 
either had to work all summer for 
nothing, in order to get a paying wage 
for hauling corn to market, if he did 
not feed it to cattle, or else he must 
work all winter for nothing to market 
the grain grown in summer. 

Naturally, he fed corn with a lav- 
ish hand, from twenty to twenty-eight 
pounds a day—all the steer would eat 
—and if, when gorged, they mussed 
over it, he threw it out to the hogs. 
He knew they would not digest it, 
but he had hogs to follow. He kept 
corn before his cattle all the time; 
and if either the corn or the drop- 
pings fell in the hay, the hogs would 
find it, if not at once then after a 
while. He was accustomed to say 
that if you want solid beef, beef that 
Would weigh like lead, give the cattle 
nothing but corn and water. He ar- 
Zued that hogs liked soaked corn, 
corn soaked inside the animal, and 


In those days, the. 








with the animal flavor, better than 
they did dry corn. 

The feeders in those days wanted 
big packages, nothing less than “two- 
past,” preferably three, cattle that 
would be four years old when ready 
for market, steers that would weigh 
1,500 or 1,600 pounds when finished, 
because they would hold more corn, 
and the feeder would get a greater 
advance per head on the weight when 
purchased. He was not making beef, 
but selling corn, including the pack- 
age. 

When the open prairie became set- 
tled up, and there was no more free 
grass near home, he could buy his 
packages on the range or at the mar- 
kets for range cattle. When spring 
wheat and flax failed him, he grew 
still more corn, and fed more cattle 
to market the extra corn. ; 

And so he continued all through the 
eighties and early nineties, feeding 
cattle and hogs, not to make beef and 
pork, but to market corn; for corn 
was still cheap, and so were pack- 
ages in the shape of stockers and 
feeders, the reason being that the 
great corn fields of Kansas and Ne- 
braska were opening up, and the great 
national pastures from the Canada 
line to the Texas Panhandle were not 
spotted and rendered useless by the 
“nester” or the homesteader. Spec- 
ulation in semi-arid land had not set 
in, and the term “dry farming” had 
not been invented. 

A great drouth would send corn. out 
of sight in sections, but the aggre- 
gate corn yield kept on increasing 
with increasing acreage, and the year 
following a drouth would be a year of 
superabundance. We were flooding 
Europe with corn and cattle and hogs 
in those days, aiming to get rid of 
our corn at something near the cost 
of production. The proportion of cat- 
tle per thousand of human _ popula- 
tion kept steadily increasing, if any 
faith can be put in the census reports 
of those days. Meanwhile, our cattle 
markets had been centralized, and 
were always full to overflowing. Ev- 
eryone wondered where the cattle 
came from. 

All this continued up to 1895, in 
which year corn sold in Iowa at the 
stations for 15 cents a bushel, and if 
soft as low as 10 cents. Why did the 
farmer keep on growing corn and 
feeding cattle? He grew corn be- 
cause he could grow it cheaply and 


more certainly than anything else; 
and somewhere in the back of his 
head there was this idea, that the 


limit of good land watered by the 
rains of heaven would some time be 
reached. He would therefore hold on 
to his land at all hazards, and gain in 
the increased price all that he had 
lost in growing corn. He fed cattle 
to sell his corn, with the idea also in 
the back of his head, and sometimes 
in the front of it, that cattle feeding 
and cattle grazing were good for the 
land. The limit of good land was not 
reached nearly as soon as he expect- 
ed; and when it was reached, land ad- 
vanced much more rapidly than he 
had expected. 

All this continued up to 1895, when 
the end of the first stage or period of 
the evolution of beef production 
came. 





Rye for Green Manure and 
Ground Rock Phosphate 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When grown for green manure, how 
far advanced should rye be allowed to 
get before plowing it under? If rock 
phosphate were spread on growing 
rye, would the phosphate become avail- 
able for corn? Why is it necessary to 
have a green manure crop such as 
rye, clover, or vetch plowed under 
with rock phosphate to make it avail- 
able for the succeeding crop? Ordi- 
narily, how many pounds per acre of 
ground rock phosphate ought one to 
spread on well worn soil, such as our 
Missouri loess hillsides and tops?” 


If corn is to follow rye that is plowed 
under for green manure, we would aim 





to plow the rye at least two weeks be- 
fore corn planting time. If the pros- 
pects are for a rank growth of rye and 
a dry season, it would be best to give 
more time than this. A large amount 
of organic matter piowed under in a 
dry season just before the planting of 
corn is almost sure to cause grief. 
Probably our correspondent will make 
no mistake by plowing under the rye 
any time during the month of April. 

The plant food in ground rock phos- 
phate will not dissolve in water, and 
therefore plant reots can not use it. 
When acid comes in contact with 
ground rock phosphate, the plant food 
becomes soluble, so that the plants 
can use it. When green manure or 
animal manure decays in the soil in 
contact with ground rock phosphate, 
acids are formed which help to make 
the plant food of rock phosphate avail- 
able. This process is slow, and we 
would expect but very little effect on 
the corn crop the first year after rye 
was plowed under with rock phosphate. 
On soil which is poor in phosphorus 
we would spread 1,000 pounds of 
ground rock phosphate per acre every 
four years. 


The Physical Condition of 
the Soil 


We wish we could burn it into the 
minds of our readers so that they will 
never forget it, that the first thing for 
them to consider when they plan their 
operations on the farm is the best way 
of maintaining the physical condition 
of their soil. 

You ask: What do you mean by 
physical condition We mean a con- 
dition of the soil that will enable the 
roots of whatever plants are growing 
in it to utilize the available fertility. 
Unless the plants can use that, there 
is no vse of planting anything, for it 
is vain to hope for a profitable har- 
vest. 

Soils may be out of physical condi- 
tion in various ways. Land that is 
undrained is not in good physical con- 
dition, and can not be put there until 
the water has a chance to run out and 
the air to get in. Land, and espe- 
cially heavy land, that is plowed when 
it is too wet, and hot suns and dry 
winds follow, is out of physical condi- 
tion. It is a great clod or a mass of 
clods, which the tender rootlets of the 
plants can not possibly get through; 
and no matter how rich it is, how 
much nitrogen it may contain, how 
much potash, and how much phospho- 
rus, it will not yield crops simply be- 
cause it is out of physical condition 

The main reason for being out of 
physical condition is the lack of vege- 
table matter in the soil. It is worth 
while to stop and think that at one 
time the most fertile lands of the west 
were simply sand, and that minute 
rock formation which we call clay. 
For when we get down to first prin- 
ciples, all soils were at one time water 
and rock, and therefore barren. The 
transformations through which the 
earth has passed since the morning of 
the creation have ground up, distrib- 
uted and re-distributed, this rock into 
what we call soil. But even then it 
would have been useless for produc- 
tive purposes unless stored with vege- 
table matter; and so ages and ages 
had to pass before grass could be 
grown and decay, grow again and de- 
cay again; until the soil was so filled 
with vegetable matter that it does not 
pack together—the vegetable matter, 
so to speak, being distributed befween 
the soil particles, so that roots can not 
only penetrate the soil, but utilize the 
nourishment or plant food contained 
therein. 

The trouble with the soils in the 
United States is that in growing food 
for our own people and other hungry 
nations, we have burned up this vege- 
table matter. The more we plow, the 
more we harrow, the more rapidly we 
burn up this humus material, this veg- 
etable matter. Then we meet with a 
great surprise. When farmers first 
settled in Illinois, Iowa and adjoining 
states, coming from the east where 
the vegetable matter was more or less 
worn out of the land, they exclaimed: 
“IT never saw land that would stand 
dry weather like this! I never saw 
land that would stand wet weather so 
well!” But when civilization has gone 
on for a generation or so, they begin 
to complain and say that “the climate 
is changing, the seasons have changed, 
times have changed. This land, which 
in my father’s time turned up mellow 








and kept mellow, now runs together 
in wet weather, bakes and cakes and 
crusts in a dry time. It won’t stand 
the dry weather that it used to, and 
it won’t stand the wet weather.” 

Of course it won’t, simply because 
you have worn out the vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil. You have been undoing 
the work of the Creator, who took 
thousands of years of patient growing 
of grass in order to store this soil with 
plant food for your use. In getting rid 
of the vegetable matter, you have got- 
ten rid of a portion of the plant food, 
and in reducing the vegetable matter 
you have allowed the land to get out 
of physical condition. 


The question now arises: How are 
we to get it back? There are only 
two ways that we know of. One is to 


grow your vegetable matter and plow 
it under, turning under not only what 
came from the soil, but what came 
from the air. The other way is to 
gow grasses, feed them to live stock, 
apply the manure in its best estate, 
and then turn under the manure and 
stubble and roots, thus supplying the 
vegetable matter. 

Some of our readers are taking one 
way and some are taking the other. 
Some are growing clover and plowing 
it under in full bloom; and if the clo- 
ver does not grow to suit them, liming 
their land and applying the missing 
element, generally phosphorus. They 
are doing well. 

Others, we think, are following the 
wiser and better plan; and that is, 
thinking out a rotation which suits 
them, their land and their markets, 
and turning their attention to growing 
live stock. We said “the better plan,” 
and we should modify that a little. It 
is better for a man who knows enough 
to handle live stock. The man who 
does not know how to handle live 
stock, or is determined not to handle 
it, will perforce have to do the other 
next best thing, and that is, grow his 
own vegetable matter and plow it 
under. 

Any man who has walked over a 
corn field in May or June, a clover sod 
which was plowed in the fall or the 
spring, and thoroughly disked and 
harrowed, knows better than we can 
tell him the character of a soil which 
is in good physical condition. If he 
has gone over an alfalfa field that has 
been plowed up, or even a good blue 
grass field, or a field that has been 
taken by quack grass, he knows just 
what we mean. 

You are laboring in vain, if you un- 
dertake to grow crops successfully 
without getting vour land in the best 
physical condition possible. We pre- 
fer clover and alfalfa as a source of 
humus material, because the roots of 
these plants go down deep, and not 
only provide «umus, but also act as 
subsoilers and fertilizers of the sub- 


soil. For when these great roots die, 
they let in the air and help drainage, 
and the decaying roots furnish just 
the kind of food which plants need. 
Don’t delude yourself with the idea 
that you can make up the want of veg- 
etable matter by commercial fertiliz- 


ers. You can stimulate your soil to 
produce for the time being; but what 
good will your fertilizer do after your 
land is so out of physical condition 
that the plants can not use it? If your 
soil is acid, put on lime. If it is defi- 
cient in phosphorus, and you can wait 
a year or so for the result, put on rock 
phosphate. If you can not wait, use 
fertilizers that give immediate re- 
turns; but don’t rest until you have 
stored your land with humus and thus 
restored its physical condition. 

We always like to look at trees. We 
think that next to a fine looking wom- 
an, a tree is about the handsomest 
thing that the Lord ever made. When 
a tree is removed, as in clearing land, 


you have land that stands drouth, 
stands wet, and will yield abundant 
crops. What has the tree done? It 


has sent its roots down deep into the 
subsoil and even into the underlying 
rock. In doing so, it has aerated the 
soil and provided drainage. What else 
has the tree done? It has supplied in 
its falling leaves vegetable matter. 
The tree believes in top dressing. It 
top dresses the land around it every 
year. It top dresses it with leaves 
that have been fed trom sources far 
underground. It puts the land in prop- 
er physical condition. That’s what the 
tree does. Study the tree. Take a 
hint from the operations of the great 
Farmer of farmers. Study His meth- 
ods and follow them; and the sheriff 
will never hang his red flag at your 


' front gate. 
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The 
know of in 
Next to that 


most 
this world is 
is knowledge that 
usable, and next to that knowledge 
that is usable but is not often used. 
No man, whether he be engaged in 
farming or anything else, can afford to 
be ignorant of his own business in this 
day and generation. He will just as 
certainly be relegated to the ranks as 
the years come, because he must meet 
in competition men who have acquired 
the knowledge conduct 
their business. 


necessary to 


ger of becoming a renter. 
who does not know his business is in 


danger of becoming a hired hand; and , 


the hired hand who does not know his 
business will not be permanently tol- 
erated on the farm. 


There was a time when farmers 
could get along without much know- 
how. The land was new and rich and 


cheap; and if a man lost one farm he 
could, by getting a firm grip on him- 
self, get another. Things are quite dif- 
fercnt when land is one to two hun- 
dred dollars an acre, than when it was 
five to twenty-five dollars, or when 
gzocd land could be had from the gov- 
ernment at the cost of surveying, or 
from the railroad at about double that 
cost plus the expense of getting to it. 
Those days have gone, gone forever; 
and. really, it is well for humanity that 
they have gone, because the conditions 
of iife were then too easy, and there 
Was no stimulus to study or even to 
put forth much energy. 

We can not afford to be ignorant of 
our own business any longer. No boy 
or girl, b0 man or woman, need expect 
to live a happy or satisfactory life on 
the tarm (or off of it), unless he knows 
his business; farming, if farming; or 
merchandising, if merchandising: or 
the practice of any of the professions, 
if that is the work chosen. 

One of the worst things about our 
school system is that we are giving a 
lot of information or knowledge that is 
not usable by the one who acquires it. 
It may be usable to someone else, or 
might be usable to him if he were dif- 
ferently situated, but is not usable to 
him and will not be. While the farmer 
can utilize a great variety of knowl- 
edge: in fact, can not know too muchy 
yet at the same time, if the farm boy 
Zoes to high school, he is very apt to 
have pounded or poured into him a lot 
of information which he does not think 
will ever be of use to him, and hence 
does not get a firm grip on it. He gets 
a whole lot of ideas by the tail end; 
krows just enough about them to spoil 





The farm owner who | 
docs not know his business is in dan- | 
The renter - 





him for some other things, and 
enough to do him any sort of good. 
Even the pupil in the rural school 
has a lot of stuff pounded into him 
which will never do him any good be- 
cause not connected with his work or 
his life. He could well afford to know 


less about Kamchatka and more about 
the geography of his township, county 
and state. He could well afford to 





know a little less about the arithmetic 
of the counting house and of the cus- 
toms house, and more about the arith- 
metic of the farm. The first mentioned 
sort of knowledge will do him no harm 
—may do him, incidentally, some good, 
if he really has a firm grip on it; but 
it is far more important for him to 
know how plants grow, how water 
moves in the soil, how to conserve 
moisture, to know the kinds of foods 


to eat himseif and to give to his live | 


stock, as well as the right proportions, 
than it is to know higher mathematics 
or Latin or Greek. The acquisition of 
these may develop intellect, and intel- 
lect is of the greatest use on the farm; 
but quite as much intellectual 
ing will result from learning the things 
that pertain to farm life, which he can 
use, as from these other things which 
he will seldom or never use. 

There is also a vast amount of 
knowledge which is usable but which 
is not used. Every one of us has a 
good deal more knowledge than we put 
in practice. If we could get our read- 
ers stirred up to use what knowledge 
they have, we would have no difficulty 
in getting them to acquire far more 
knowledge. For the use of the knowl- 
edge we have simply whets the appe- 
tite for knowledge; and when there is 
once an appetite for it, knowledge 
comes, and wisdom, which is the wit 
to use the knowledge properly. 

If we could all get to the point of 
doing the best we know how in farm- 
ing, in politics, in social life, in reli- 
gion, the world would make a wonder- 
ful advance agriculturally, politically, 
and morally, an advance that would 
appear to the onlooker to be a leap of 
the most astonishing extent. There- 
fore, get knowledge, get wisdom, and 
work it in by actually doing things. 
In this way you will not only become 


| wise, but have influence in your neigh- 


borhood, your state, and the nation. 





The Waste of Grass Seeds 


We think it might be safely stated 
that one-half the money spent on grass 
seeds in the corn belt is thrown away, 
absolutely thrown away. Though our 
readers may not believe it, we feel 
sure we have underestimated the 
waste rather than overestimated it. 

How is it thrown away? In various 
ways. One is in buying grass seed 
that will not grow under any circum- 
stances, because it has lost its ger- 
minating power. No man ought ever 
to invest money in grass seed, or if 
he has invested it, should never sow 
the seed until he has tested it, which 
he can easily do himself by methods 
so simple that we don’t need to ex- 
plain them. 

Another way is by paying good mon- 
ey for grass seed that is not grass 
seed at all, but weeds, and sometimes 
noxious weeds. The more he sows of 
this kind of seed, the worse off he is. 
Why spend money in buying seeds, 
when your land is already stocked 
with the same kind of seeds? 

Another way is by sowing on a poor- 
ly prepared seed bed. No man should 
expect a good stand of grass unless 
he has prepared a proper seed bed. 
You can not expect grass to grow if 
sown on land that breaks up in clods 
and can not be put in proper physical 
condition in time to sow the seed. 

Even when a seed bed has been 
properly prepared, a great many men 
throw away their money on grass seed 
by not covering it when they do sow 
it. We can tell them this: that for 
grass seeds to germinate, they must 
have sufficient moisture; they must 
have air, but not too much; they must 
be put deep enough, and must be put 
in land moist enough to secure germi- 
nation, but not so deep as to prevent 
it. The season will furnish the heat: 
and if the seed bed is properly pre- 
pared the seed will have air enough, 
and not too much. 

Soils differ; climates differ. In a 
climate where you have plenty of rain 
at the time of sowing grass seed, you 
can sow near the surface. At a sea- 


son of the year when moisture is plen- 
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tiful you can sow near the surface. 
But in lighter soil, more sandy soil, 
and looser soil, especially if the sea- 
son is delayed, you must sow deeper. 
Where you sow a variety of grasses, 
there is a difference in the depth to 
which they should be covered. You 
can put clover in the corn belt an inch 
deep, on light soils two inches deep, 
and on very sandy soils as much as 
three inches deep in a rather dry time 
—and not injure the stand; but if you 
were to cover it that depth in heavy 
clay land that is short of vegetable 
matter, you probably would not get 
any clover. Timothy requires a shal- 
lower covering than clover; and blue 
grass and other light grasses a shal- 
lower covering than timothy. Now, of 
course it is a bother to give these 
seeds a different covering. It is a 
bother to study and consider how deep 
you should cover the seed under the 
circumstances; but when the choice 
is between throwing away a good part 
of your seed and doing a little think- 
ing, it is a whole lot better to think. 
By reeson of too sha'tow covering, 
many grass seeds wil! sprout, but not 
having a proper seed bed, and not be- 
ing pronerly covered, they do not root, 
and hence they die. 

Again, many farmers throw away 
their grass seeds by not using enough 
seed. You can’t expect all the clover 
seed you sow this spring to grow. Part 
of it is hard shelled. The only way to 
make that grow this year would be to 
soak it in warmish water for twenty- 
four hours. 
to do that with the whole sowing; but 
if you soaked it for that length of time 
the part that ordinarily would have 
grown would not grow, because the 
dry ground will take the moisture out 
of the seed. If it did by chance grow, 
it would grow weakly. If you are go- 
ing to seed land down to’ grass, sow 
enough seed to give you a full stand. 
If there is not enough grass seed to 
give you a full stand, the weeds will 
have a chance to grow. 

Again, a good deal of money is 
thrown away by sowing grass seed on 
land that is too poor to grow grass. 
A great many farmers have the idea 
that grass is the salvation of land. So 
it is, but you must not expect grass to 
grow on land too poor to grow grain. 
If you are going to seed land down to 
grass, give it a chance. Get manure 
onto it if you possibly can, and give 
it a chance. 

Again, a great deal of money is 
thrown away on grass seed by sowing 
it with a heavy nurse crop. It is sim- 
ply foolish in an ordinary season to 
sow grass with a full stand of late 
oats. If the season should be extreme- 
ly favorable, and you have plenty of 
moisture, you might get a stand, but 
you can't afford to chance it. If you 
use a nurse crop, use the earliest 
spring grain, if you use spring grain, 
and sow not over two-thirds of a seed- 
ing; ordinarily not over one-half. 

There are certain sections of the 
country in which you ought not to use 
any nurse crop at all, because the soil 
does not have sufficient moisture to 
grow both clover or grass seed and 
a nurse crop. If you really want grass, 
sow. enough of a nurse crop to keep 
down the weeds. In the humid sec- 
tion, you will have to do this, because 
the land itself, if foul, will furnish a 
nurse crop worth a good deal less than 
one of grain. If you are using winter 
wheat or rye for a nurse crop, and 
are particularly anxious to give tim- 
othy a large place in your grass mix- 
ture, sow your timothy in the fall and 
your clover either just before the 
ground freezes up, or sow it on the 
snow and allow the freezing and thaw- 
ing to cover it. If you are more anx- 
ious for clover than for timothy, do 
not sow either in the fall, but wait un- 
til your winter wheat or rye is three 
or four inches high, then sow your 
clover and timothy and harrow your 
wheat, giving the grass seeds the 
proper covering and at the same time 
cultivating the wheat. 

There are circumstances when no 
nurse crop should be used even in the 
humid section; but in such case you 
will have to skip a crop, and it will 
pay you to do it. For example, if you 
are putting it in corn stalks, get rid 
of your stalks, disk the corn, and con- 
serve moisture; put on a good mulch 
of loose, dry dirt; plow this under, 
harrow and disk again. Do this, say, 
along in April. Then harrow at in- 
tervals of a week until in May. Sow 
your grass alone, and give it the prop- 
er covering. By doing this you have 


You would of course have . 











killed all the annual weeds that come 
up in the spring. If your land is rich 
enough, and you have put on enough 
seed, the grasses will have the full 
use of the land, and you will have fine 
pasture in the fall, and may even get 
a crop of hay. 

Grass, after all, is the greatest crop 
in the corn belt; or if it is not now 
it will be. It is the foundation of all 
crops. You can not keep up your land 
without it. Your farming in grain 
will wear out your vegetable matter: 
and if you do not keep live stock to 
give a supply of manure, you will haye 
to grow your vegetable matter. Grow 
a good stand of grass, and then plow 
it under. Farmers can take their 
choice as to which of these two meth- 
ods they will follow, but they must 
follow one or the other. Whether 
they believe it or not, grain farming 
for ten to thirty years will so exhaust 
the vegetable matter in the soil that 
the plant, no matter what it may be, 
can not utilize the plant food in it. If 
there is anything certain in agricul- 
ture, it is this. 





Succotash for Pasture 


By succotash we mean a mixture of 
the ordinary grains, sown with the 
usual grass mixture, and the whole 
used for pasture. We are apt to for- 
get that our grains are all grasses, 
and can be used for pasture as well as 
grain. They have this further advan- 
tage, that they give quick results— 
whereas, in seeding grasses with the 
ordinary grain crops, we can not ex- 
pect to get any pasture from them 
until fall. 

In making up succotash we would 
preter winter rye or winter wheat 
sown in the spring to the spring grains 
—for the reason that they will keep 
on trying to grow and cover the 
ground, waiting for cold weather, and 
thus furnish an abundance of blades, 
and go out about the time of harvest. 

We would suggest a mixture of one- 
third of a bushel of winter wheat or 
fall rye, one bushel of oats or half a 
bushel of spring wheat, and a peck of 
barley. This should be sown as early 
in the spring as possible, on a well- 
prepared seed bed. If there is not 
enough stock to eat it, we would make 
hay out of the balance about the time 
the grains are in the dough stage. The 
tread of the cattle will not interfere 
with the growth of the young grasses, 
if the land is dry. In fact, this is the 
surest way that we know of to get a 
stand of grass; and it is a very dry 
season, indeed, that will interfere 
with it. 

The conditions under which this 
should be used are: When a man 
needs hog pasture and wants it quick, 
and when he wants pasture for a cou- 
ple of cows and horses. In these cases 
he should pasture. Again, it will come 
in handy where the farmer is short of 
hay and at the same time wishes to 
seed the field to grass. We have en- 
deavored to put this before our read- 
ers very plainly in years past, but the 
great influx of new subscribers this 
year makes it necessary to tell the 
same story over again. 





The Income Tax 


Readers whose incomes are large 
enough to be subject to the income 
tax will find in this issue a most valu- 
able article on the subject. The au- 
thor, Mr. Henry S. Nollen, is believed 
to be probably the best informed man 
in Iowa on this subject. He has treat- 
ed it with special reference to the 
farmer. 





Manure on Alfalfa 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I sowed some alfalfa in a sweet 
corn field on the 7th of July. It did 
not come up until I cut the corn, but I 
now have a fine stand, which is about 
five inches high. Would it be advis- 
able to give this a top dressing of 
manure, and if so, what is the best 
time? I pulled up a few stalks, and 
find quite a few nodules on the roots. 
The plants have a dark green color. 

There is no danger of getting ground 
too rich for alfalfa, and if our sub- 
scriber can give his field a top dress- 
ing of manure any time between now 
and next spring, the alfalfa will cer- 
tainly show its gratitude by increased 
growth. 
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Beef Production in the Corn Belt 





The First of a Series of Three Articles on the 
Changes in Beef Production 





Feeding Cattle to Sell Corn 


In its evolution or development, 
beef production in the corn belt has 
passed through two stages, and is 
now entering the third. Thirty years 
ago and more, and for a long time 
afterwards, cattle were fed not pri- 
marily for the production of beef, but 
to market corn. 
farmer was accustomed to say: “I'll 
make my corn walk to market,” or, 
“I'll condense my freights,” or, “I'll 
grow packages in which I can con- 
dense my corn, and put in the hay 
and pasture as well.” Statisticians 
were accustomed to figuring that you 
could put about six tons of corn into 
a ton of hogs, about ten tons into a 
ton of cattle, and from twenty to 
twenty-five tons into a ton of butter. 


Freight rates were very high thirty 
years ago and before. Most of the 
main lines of railroad were built 
through the corn belt, and but few of 
the branch lines or feeders. Hence 
there were wide reaches between 
these main lines, where the farmer 
must haul his corn and wheat fifteen 
or twenty miles, and sometimes more, 
to reach a _ station. The rates on 
wheat and corn from central Iowa 
were very high in proportion to the 
cash value, while the railroads were 
racing with each other to get live 
stock, giving passes and rebates and 
quick service; all of which our older 
readers’ can easily remember. The 
roads were bad, the bridges few and 
poor, and the farmer knew that his 
corn must walk to market, if it gave 
him any profit. 

The growing of packages in which 
to condense his freights and thus sell 
his corn to better advantage was an 
easy matter in those days. In the 
newer sections, away from the main 
lines, there was much open prairie 
covered with luxuriant and nutritious 
grasses—blue-stem on lands naturally 
well- drained, and slough grass along 
the streams and wet places. When 
we first began growing cattle, in the 
later seventies and early eighties, we 
could herd cattle or have them herd- 
ed on the prairies at a dollar a head, 
from May to October. We could buy 
stalk fields at 10 cents an acre, each 
acre with 20 to 30 cents’ worth of 
corn on it, and herd in these. The 
only expensive months for feeding 
were March and April, when we had 
to use either clover, timothy or prai- 
rie hay and corn. The cost during 
the summer was only about 20 cents 
a month per head; in the winter about 
33 cents; in March and April about 
$1.25 each. The total cost of grow- 
ing a package was therefore not more 
than $6 a year. 

Cattle feeders could either grow or 
buy their “packages, and fill them up 
with corn. The primary aim of the 
feeder was not to make beef, but to 
sell corn, so as to get a better price 
for it on his scales than he could ob- 
tain if he spent the whole winter, 
with all its hardships, in hauling the 
corn to the station in the nearest 
town. In those cays the corn grower 
either had to work all summer for 
nothing, in order to get a paying wage 
for hauling corn to market, if he did 
not feed it to cattle, or else he must 
work all winter for nothing to market 
the grain grown in summer. 

Naturally, he fed corn with a lav- 
ish hand, from twenty to twenty-eight 
pounds a day—all the steer would eat 
—and if, when gorged, they mussed 
over it, he threw it out to the hogs. 
He knew they would not digest it, 
but he had hogs to follow. He kept 
corn before his cattle all the time; 
and if either the corn or the drop- 
pings fell in the hay, the hogs would 
find it, if not at once then after a 
while. He was accustomed to say 
that if you want solid beef, beef that 
Would weigh like lead, give the cattle 
nothing but corn and water. He ar- 
Zued that hogs liked soaked corn, 
corn soaked inside the animal, and 


In those days, the, 








with the animal flavor, better than 
they did dry corn. 

The feeders in those days wanted 
big packages, nothing less than “two- 
past,” preferably three, cattle that 
would be four years old when ready 
for market, steers that would weigh 
1,500 or 1,600 pounds when finished, 
because they would hold more corn, 
and the feeder would get a greater 
advance per head on the weight when 
purchased. He was not making beef, 
but selling corn, including the pack- 
age. 

When the open prairie became set- 
tled up, and there was no more free 
grass near home, he could buy his 
packages on the range or at the mar- 
kets for range cattle. When spring 
wheat and flax failed him, he grew 
still more corn, and fed more cattle 
to market the extra corn. 

And so he continued all through the 
eighties and early nineties, feeding 
cattle and hogs, not to make beef and 
pork, but to market corn; for corn 
was still cheap, and so were pack- 
ages in the shape of stockers and 
feeders, the reason being that the 
great corn fields of Kansas and Ne- 
braska were opening up, and the great 
national pastures from the Canada 
line to the Texas Panhandle were not 
spotted and rendered useless by the 
“nester” or the homesteader. Spec- 
ulation in semi-arid land had not set 
in, and the term “dry farming” had 
not been invented. 

A great drouth would send corn. out 
of sight in sections, but the aggre- 
gate corn yield kept on increasing 
with increasing acreage, and the year 
following a drouth would be a year of 
superabundance. We were flooding 
Europe with corn and cattle and hogs 
in those days, aiming to get rid of 
our corn at something near the cost 
of production. The proportion of cat- 
tle per thousand of human popula- 
tion kept steadily increasing, if any 
faith can be put in the census reports 
of those days. Meanwhile, our cattle 
markets had been centralized, and 
were always full to overflowing. Ev- 
eryone wondered where the cattle 
came from. 

All this continued up to 1895, in 
which year corn sold in Iowa at the 
stations for 15 cents a bushel, and if 
soft as low as 10 cents. Why did the 
farmer keep on growing corn and 
feeding cattle? He grew corn be- 
cause he could grow it cheaply and 
more certainly than anything else; 
and somewhere in the back of his 
head there was this idea, that the 
limit of good land watered by the 
rains of heaven would some time be 
reached. He would therefore hold on 
to his land at all hazards, and gain in 
the increased price all that he had 
lost in growing corn. He fed cattle 
to sell his corn, with the idea also in 
the back of his head, and sometimes 
in the front of it, that cattle feeding 
and cattle grazing were good for the 
land. The limit of good land was not 
reached nearly as soon as he expect- 
ed; and when it was reached, land ad- 
vanced much more rapidly than he 
had expected. 

All this continued up to 1895, when 
the end of the first stage or period of 
the evolution of beef production 
came. 





Rye for Green Manure and 


Ground Rock Phosphate 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When grown for green manure, how 
far advanced should rye be allowed to 
get before plowing it under? If rock 
phosphate were spread on growing 
rye, would the phosphate become avail- 
able for corn? Why is it necessary to 
have a green manure crop such as 
rye, clover, or vetch plowed under 
with rock phosphate to make it avail- 
able for the succeeding crop? Ordi- 
narily, how many pounds per acre of 
ground rock phosphate ought one to 
spread on well worn soil, such as our 
Missouri loess hillsides and tops?” 

If corn is to follow rye that is plowed 
under for green manure, we would aim 











to plow the rye at least two weeks be- 
fore corn planting time. If the pros- 
pects are for a rank growth of rye and 
a dry season, it would be best to give 
more time than this. A large amount 
of organic matter plowed under in a 
dry season just before the planting of 
corn is almost sure to cause grief. 
Probably our correspondent will make 
no mistake by plowing under the rye 
any time during the month of April. 

The plant food in ground rock phos- 
phate will not dissolve in water, and 
therefore plant roots can not use it. 
When acid comes in contact with 
ground rock phosphate, the plant food 
becomes soluble, so that the plants 
can use it. When green manure or 
animal manure decays in the soil in 
contact with ground rock phosphate, 
acids are formed which help to make 
the plant food of rock phosphate avail- 
able. This process is slow, and we 
would expect but very little effect on 
the corn crop the first year after rye 
was plowed under with rock phosphate. 
On soil which is poor in phosphorus 
we would spread 1,000 pounds of 
ground rock phosphate per acre every 
four years. 





The Physical Condition of 
the Soil 


We wish we could burn it into the 
minds of our readers so that they will 
never forget it, that the first thing for 
them to consider when they plan their 
operations on the farm is the best way 
of maintaining the physical condition 
of their soil. 

You ask: What do you mean by 
physical condition We mean a con- 
dition of the soil that will enable the 
roots of whatever plants are growing 
in it to utilize the available fertility. 
Unless the plants can use that, there 
is no vse of planting anything, for it 
is vain to hope for a profitable har- 
vest. 

Soils may be out of physical condi- 
tion in various ways. Land that is 
undrained is not in good physical con- 
dition, and can not be put there until 
the water has a chance to run out and 
the air to get in. Land, and espe- 
cially heavy land, that is plowed when 
it is too wet, and hot suns and dry 
winds follow, is out of physical condi- 
tion. It is a great clod or a mass of 
clods, which the tender rootlets of the 
plants can not possibly get through; 
and no matter how rich it is, how 
much nitrogen it may contain, how 
much potash, and how much phospho- 
rus, it will not yield crops simply be- 
cause it is out of physical condition 

The main reason for being out of 
physical condition is the lack of vege- 
table matter in the soil. It is worth 
while to stop and think that at one 
time the most fertile lands of the west 
were simply sand, and that minute 
rock formation which we call clay. 
For when we get down to first prin- 
ciples, all soils were at one time water 
and rock, and therefore barren. The 
transformations through which the 
earth has passed since the morning of 
the creation have ground up, distrib- 
uted and re-distributed, this rock into 
what we call soil. But even then it 
would have been useless for produc- 
tive purposes unless stored with vege- 
table matter; and so ages and ages 
had to pass before grass could be 
grown and decay, grow again and de- 
cay again; until the soil was so filled 
with vegetable matter that it does not 


| pack together—the vegetable matter, 
| so to speak, being distributed befween 


the soil particles, so that roots can not 
only penetrate the soil, but utilize tne 
nourishment or plant food contained 
therein. 

The trouble with the soils in the 
United States is that in growing food 
for our own people and other hungry 
nations, we have burned up this vege- 
table matter. The more we plow, the 
more we harrow, the more rapidly we 
burn up this humus material, this veg- 
etable matter. Then we meet with a 
great surprise. When farmers first 
settled in Illinois, Iowa and adjoining 
states, coming from the east where 
the vegetable matter was more or less 
worn out of the land, they exclaimed: 
“I never saw land that would stand 
dry weather like this! I never saw 
land that would stand wet weather so 
well!” But when civilization has gone 


on for a generation or so, they begin 
to complain and say that “the climate 
is changing, the seasons have changed, 
times have changed. This land, which 
in my father’s time turned up mellow 








and kept mellow, now runs together 
in wet weather, bakes and cakes and 
crusts in a dry time. It won’t stand 
the dry weather that it used to, and 
it won’t stand the wet weather.” 

Of course it won’t, simply because 
you have worn out the vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil. You have been undoing 
the work of the Creator, who took 
thousands of years of patient growing 
of grass in order to store this soil with 
plant food for your use. In getting rid 
of the vegetable matter, you have got- 
ten rid of a portion of the plant food, 
and in reducing the vegetable matter 
you have allowed the land to get out 
of physical condition. 


The question now arises: How are 
we to get it back? There are only 
two ways that we know of. One is to 


grow your vegetable matter and plow 
it under, turning under not only what 
came from the soil, but what came 
from the air. The other way is to 
grow grasses, feed them to live stock, 
apply the manure in its best estate, 
and then turn under the manure and 
stubble and roots, thus supplying the 
vegetable matter. 

Some of our readers are taking one 
way and some are taking the other. 
Some are growing clover and plowing 
it under in full bloom; and if the clo- 
ver does not grow to suit them, liming 
their land and applying the missing 
element, generally phosphorus. They 
are doing well. 

Others, we think, are following the 
wiser and better plan; and that is, 
thinking out a rotation which suits 
them, their land and their markets, 
and turning their attention to growing 
live stock. We said “the better plan,” 
and we should modify that a little. It 
is better for a man who knows enough 
to handle live stock. The man who 
does not know how to handle live 
stock, or is determined not to handle 
it, will perforce have to do the other 
next best thing, and that is, grow his 
own vegetable matter and plow it 
under. 

Any man who has walked over a 
corn field in May or June, a clover sod 
which was plowed in the fall or the 
spring, and thoroughly disked and 
harrowed, knows better than we can 
tell him the character of a soil which 
is in good physical condition. If he 
has gone over an alfalfa field that has 
been plowed up, or even a good blue 
grass field, or a field that has been 
taken by quack grass, he knows just 
what we mean. 

You are laboring in vain, if you un- 
dertake to grow crops successfully 
without getting vour land in the best 
physical condition possible. We pre- 
fer clover and alfalfa as a source of 
humus material, because the roots of 
these plants go down deep, and not 
only provide «umus, but also act as 


subsoilers and fertilizers of the sub- 
soil. For when these great roots die, 
they let in the air and help drainage, 
and the decaying roots furnish just 


the kind of food which plants need. 

Don’t delude yourself with the idea 
that you can make up the want of veg- 
etable matter by commercial fertiliz- 
ers. You can stimulate your soil to 
produce for the time being; but what 
good will your fertilizer do after your 
land is so out of physical condition 
that the plants can not use it? If your 
soil is acid, put on lime. If it is defi- 
cient in phosphorus, and you can wait 
a year or so for the result, put on rock 
phosphate. If you can not wait, use 
fertilizers that give immediate re- 
turns; but don’t rest until you have 
stored your land with humus and thus 
restored its physical condition. 

We always like to look at trees. We 
think that next to a fine looking wom- 
an, a tree is about the handsomest 
thing that the Lord ever made. When 
a tree is removed, as in clearing land, 


you have land that stands drouth, 
stands wet, and will yield abundant 
crops. What has the tree done? It 


has sent its roots down deep into the 
subsoil and even into the underlying 
rock. In doing so, it has aerated the 
soil and provided drainage. What else 
has the tree done? It has supplied in 
its falling leaves vegetable matter. 
The tree believes in top dressing. It 
top dresses the land around it every 
year. It top dresses it with leaves 
that have been fed from sources far 
underground. It puts the land in prop- 
er physical condition. That’s what the 
tree does. Study the tree. Take a 
hint from the operations of the great 
Farmer of farmers. Study His meth- 
ods and follow them; and the sheriff 
will never hang his red flag at your 
front gate. 
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Beginner’s Sheep Questions 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“l am working a 160-acre farm in 
partnership with my father. Part of the 
farm is rocks and some is hazel brush, 
which we are cleaning off during the 
winter months. This of course must 
be clipped back for two or three years. 
I have been told that sheep would be 
a great help in clearing this land, be- 


sides being helpful in other ways. We 
have a large barn which offers fine 
protection from cold and storms. As 


I have never handled any sheep, I 
wou'd like to have the following ques- 
tions answered: What are the best 
bre ds to handle for general purposes 
in south central lowa? What are the 
points to consider in choosing a sheep? 
How should breeding ewes be fed and 
hand'ed during the winter? How often 


do the ewes come in heat? About 
what month should the lambs come? 
If the lambs are chilled, how should 


they be handled until they get a start? 
Is there any way of telling the ap- 
proach of a lamb, as with a cow or a 
sow? At what age should lambs be 
weaned and castrated? What are the 
diseases of sheep, their causes and 
treatment? 1 will greatly appreciate 
any information you can give me on 
the subject.” 

This correspondent reavires a book, 
not an article, to answer his questions. 
The tollowing books on sheep are good, 


and may be secured through this of- 
fice “Sheep Management,” by Klein- 
beinz; price $1.60. “Sheep Farming 
in America,” by Wing; price $1.00. 
“Sheep Farming,” by Craig; price $1.50. 


“Sheep Feeding and Management,” by 


Doane; price $1.00. 

Sheep are great weed destroyers, 
but we do not place much confidence 
in their ability to get away with much 
hazel brush Our correspondent had 
best get Angora goats to cat the hazel 
brush 

In southeastern Iowa where they 
grow more sheep than in any other 
part of the state, the wool breeds, 
such) as Merino and Rambouillet, seem 


to be very popular. They are hardier, 
Withstand parasites bei‘er, and get 
alone with less food than the Down 
breeds. We do not care to advise any- 


one definitely as to the breed of sheep 


to select. Too much depends upon the 
characteristics of the man. It is cer- 
tain that the man who handles Down 


sheep must be thoroughly in sympathy 


with sheep. They demand more care 
than the wool breeds. 

The points to consider in the choos- 
ing of sheep depend altogether upon 


whether one is choosing wool sheep or 
mution sheep. Mutton sheep should 


be low set, wide, blocky, and straight 
lined. The leg of mutton should be 


heavily fleshed; the loins well fleshed, 
and the neck short. As much wool as 
possible should be in connection with 
this. 

Wool sheep are as different from 
mutton sheep as the dairy cow is dif- 
ferent from the beef cow. Like the 
dairy cow, wao] sheep seem to be 
wedge shaped. The leg of mutton is 
only fairly well developed; the loins 
are not so very wide; the ribs are not 
so very widely sprung; the shoulder 
is peaked and the neck is rather long. 
These sheep are more or less wrink- 


led. especially around the neck. The 
wool should be very fine and well 
crimped. 


For housing during the winter ewes 
must have a clean, well ventilated 
place which is free from draft. The 
doors should be wide, for if they are 
narrow, the ewes are likely to bring 
on abortion due to crowding at the 
doorway. There should be about ten 
square feet of floor space for each 
ewe. 

In feeding. the aim should be to 
bring the ewes up to lambing in good 
fles, but not fat. Good clover or al- 
falfa hay in connection with some corn 
fodder does very nicely. Generally it 


will pay, however, during the month 
or two before lambing to add one- 
fourth to one-half pound of grain to 
the daily ration of each ewe. Equal 
parts of corn, bran, and oats is ex- 
cellent. 

Ewes come in heat about every sev- 
enteen days after the lambs are 
Weaned. The proper time for the 
lambs to come depends largely upon 
the character of the lambing place. 
If there is room for the ewes 
and lambs in a dry place, and the 
breeder can give close attention, it is 











best to have lambs come ear!y. Late 
February or eariy March does nicely. 
If a lamb becomes chilled, give it a 
hot bath, wrap it in dry cloth, and set 
it by the stove for a while. Aiter it 
begins to recover, a little warm milk 
with a drop or two of whisky in it will 
help. Sometimes chilled lambs_ be- 
come constipated and a half teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil is necessary to loosen 
them up. 

Lambs should castrated when 
about ten days old, and docked five or 
six days later than this. 

We cannot at this time go into the 
diseases of sheep. Our correspondent 
had best buy one of the books we have 
sugzested. All of them discuss the 
common diseases of sheep. 


be 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know whether or not to 
grind corn and oats for my milk cows 
and pigs. For my milk cows I have 
timothy hay which is coarse and quite 
woody, and was ripe enough for seed 
when cut. Timothy hay is $18 per 
ton, corn 55 cents per bushel, and oats 
35 cents per bushel. A new feed grind- 
er will cost me about $25. Is a mix- 
ture of corn and oats good feed for 
milk? How much of each should a 
person grind together to make a bal- 
anced ration? My cows have just 
been turned in on a new stalk field, 
and are getting some corn, and have 
increased about a fourth in the flow 
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cows which are being pushed to the 
limit of their capacity, and animals 
with poor teeth, should get ground 
grain. 

Our correspondent’s big problem is 
not one of grinding his feed, but of 
balancing the ration. He should un- 
derstand that it is impossible to make 
a balanced ration from timothy hay, 
corn and oz Both corn and timothy 
hay are very low in muscle building 
material, and oats is not so very high. 


its. 


Milk is largely made out of muscle- 
building material, and if our corre- 
spondent wants to get good results 


on his cows, he must feed in his grain 
1 


ration muscle building feeds, such as 
oil meal, bran, cottorseed meal, glu- 
ten feed, etc. With timothy hay as a 


roughage, a balanced grain mixture 
would be corn, 250 pounds; oats, 150 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 150 pounds; 


oil meal, 100 pounds, and bran, 50 
pounds. One pound of this mixture 
should be fed for each three or four 


pounds of milk produced. Our corre- 
spondent may feel fhat he can not af- 
ford to buy so much cottonseed meal, 
oil meal, and bran. If he wishes to 
get good results with his cows, how- 
ever, he must buy some feed of this 
sort, or else feed muscle building hay, 
such as clover or alfalfa. 

Brood sows and growing pigs get 
along fairly well on a corn and oats 
mixture, but in order to do their best 
they must have more muscle building 
feed in the ration. For the eighty- 
pound shotes we would suggest a 
grain mixture of 12 parts of corn to 1 


Warren County (Iowa) Boys at Short Course. 





of milk in four days. Just what, and 
how much, should I feed these cows? 
They are ordinary farm cows. How 
is corn and oats ground together for 
shotes, to get them up to marketable 
weight in April? They weigh about 
eighty pounds now. Would corn and 
oats ground together be all right fora 
brood sow which is to farrow in April? 
It costs 25 cents a hundred to get this 
feed ground at the mill. Shall I feed 
my corn on the ear and the oats whole 
—or shall I grind them both?” 
Practical feeders are beginning to 
learn that it doesnt’ make so much 
difference how the feed is prepared, 
as it does what kinds are being fed. 
For most kinds of stock it adds about 
10 per cent to the efficiency of the 
grain to grind it, but there are some 
kinds of stock for which ground grain 
really seems to be inferior to whole 
grain. For instance, extensive experi- 
ments at the Iowa station indicate that 
pigs really do better on ear corn than 
they do on corn meal. Steers seem to 
make slightly larger gains on corn 
meal, but if there are hogs following, 
ear corn (crushed or broken) gives a 
more economical gain. The indica- 
tions are that dairy cows do slightly 
better on corn and cob meal than they 


do on ear corn or shelled corn. The 
difference is not great, however, in 
the case of ordinary farm cows. For 
the average farm animal, we doubt 
very much if it pays to grind. The 
animal can do this work for itself 
more economically than a team of 


horses or a gasoline engine attached 
to a grinder. Of course, show animals 
or animals which are being pushed 


along rapidly for market, horses which 
are being 


worked very hard, dairy 





part of tankage or meat meal. For 
the brood sows a good mixture would 
be 18 parts of corn to 1 part of tank- 
age or meat meal. Our correspondent 
may substitute oats for part of the 
corn if he wishes, but at the prices he 
quotes we suspect that it will pay him 
better to depend for the most part on 
corn. Oats is a splendid feed for all 
kinds of farm animals, but we suspect 
that most farmers are inclined to 
overestimate them in comparison with 
corn. They contain a little more mus- 
cle builder than corn, but do not bal- 
ance up corn nearly so well as cotton- 
seed meal, oil meal, and tankage. 





Getting the Boys Interested 


Attending the short course in agri- 
culture at the Iowa State College this 
year were five boys from Warren 
county. Expenses of these boys were 
paid by W. C. Brown, former presi- 


dent of the New York Central Rail- 
way, and now a member of the Na- 
tional Soil Fertility League. Mr. 


Brown has returned to Iowa, and is 
deeply interested in the welfare of its 
agriculture. He provided for the ex- 
penses of five young men who should 
be chosen on the recommendation of 
ten men in as many different commu- 
nities of the county. The recommenda: 
tion was made in the form of answers 
to about forty questions supplied by 
Mr. Brown. These had to give ample 
evidence of a strong character and 
unusual ability. The boys chosen were 
Glen Tomlinson, Rudolph Otz, Leo 
Adamson, Edward Burlingame, and 
Jennings Reed. 








Temporary Pasture 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a ten-acre field which Was 
in oats last year, and seeded to clo. 
ver. It was too dry, and most of the 
clover didn’t come. I would like to 
use this field for pasture this summer. 
Is there anything that I could seed 
this spring that would come along and 
make good pasture? I also have about 
three acres that I keep for hog pas- 
ture. Can you tell me anything that 
I could sow? What would make a 
good pasture for next summer?” 

As a temporary pasture, for cattle. 
horses, hogs, and sheep, we suggest a 
mixture of three pecks of oats, two 
pecks of wheat, two pecks of barley, 
and four pounds of rape. The smal] 
grain mixture may be varied accord- 
ing to the feed which is on hand. 
Kight pounds of clover may be added 
to the mixture if it is desired to make 
an effort to get a stand of clover for 
the next year. The clover may come 
on all right, but the chances are for 
failure if the season is at all unfavor- 
able. Seeded in April, the mixture 
should be ready to pasture in late 
May or early June. For hog pasture, 
we would drill in rape alone at the 
rate of five or six pounds per acre. 
Seeded in April, this should furnish 
splendid pasture for from fifteen to 
twenty spring pigs per acre, from 
early June until November. 





Sheep Manure vs. Commercial 
Fertilizer 


An Arkansas correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the value of 
pulverized sheep manure, such as is 
produced at the stock yards, as com- 
pared with the average commercial 
fertilizer sold as 2-8-2 for from $25 
to $27.50 per ton.” 

As a rough estimate, we would give 
a@ 2-8-2 commercial fertilizer a value 
per ton about seven times as great 
as that of sheep manure, “2-8-2” 
means that a fertilizer has a compo- 
sition of 2 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and 2 per cent 
of potash. Expressed in similar terms 
sheep manure is .5-.31-.8 fertilizer. We 
do not vouch for the accuracy of these 
figures as applied to sheep manure, for 
the reason that sheep manure varies 
greatly in composition, depending on 
the percentage of moisture in it, the 
percentage of litter, and the percent- 
age of urine, as well as the conditions 
under which it has been stored. As 
a general proposition, we would give 
sheep manure a valuation of about 
twice that of ordinary stable manure. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 








royal German family, with exception of crown prince. The Kaiser and Kaiserin ure standing. 








r a ; ; : ; Underwood & Underwood, N, Y. 
THE KAISER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY,—This.delightful snapshot of the family of the Kaiser and Kaiserin of Germany was made on Christmas day in front of the new palace at Potsdam, and shows the 


Seated in back row, leit to right: Prince Adolf of Schaumburg-Lippe (Kaiser’s brother-in-law ), Prince Walde- 


mar of Prussia (son of Prince Henry), Prince Henry of Prussia (the Kaiser’s brother), Prince Friedrich-Karl of Hesse (brother-in-law), Hereditary Princess of Saxe Meinin aiser’ i 

: ia (so ‘rince Henry : E q a | ss - , He ary USS Say ) gen (Kaiser's eldest sister), Prine 
Adelbert of Prussia (Kaiser s third son), Princess Friedrich-Karl of Hesse (youngest sister), Princess Adolf of Schaumburg-Lippe (second sister), Princess August Wilhelm of Prussia (daughter-in-law) — 
Eitvl Friedrich of Prussia (daughter-in-law), Duchess of Brunswick (daughter), Duke of Brunswick (son-in-law). . in 
Jaw). Prineess Henry of Prussia (sister-in law), Prince Eitel Friedrich of Prussia (second son), the Cro’ 
Joachim (youngest son) 


Ff Frout row, seated lvitto right; Hereditary Prince Bernard of Saxe Meininger (brother-in* 
wo Princess (daughter-in-law), Prince August Wilhelm (fourth son), Prince Oscar (fifth son), Prince 








Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


FLEET OF DREDGES IN PANAMA CANAL.— 
The seven dredges of the ladder, suction and dip- 
per type nowin Culebra cut have almost come 
plet.d the task of removing the last obstruction to 

_the navigation of the canal irom coast to coast. 
This slide covered almost 55 acres and delayed 
the opening of the canal for about two months. 
A huge section of the canal wall gave way and 
filled up the channel. View looking north past 

‘Gold and Contractors hills gives » good idea of 
what the 150-foot wide channel looks like now. 














CEMENT WATER TANK.—Many farms in the central states are now equipped with cement 
water tanks for live stock. This photo shows such a tank on the farm of ©. R. Noble, Wayne county, 
owa. A cement tank can be easily co: structed 
by the farmer and is a permanent improvement 
when once properly buiit. 

















Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
ERUPTION OF VOLCANO IN JAPAN.—The 
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y of Kagoshima, Japan, with its population of 
0 is reported total.y destroyed by @ flood of 
+ from the Sakurashina volcano on January 11. 
* photograph shows the sulphurous vapors 
ing from the crater of the frightful depths of 


PY IAPS 





Asa-San,” one of the largest of the volcanos in planes in the world. 
that section of Japan, now affected by voleanic 


disturbances due to the eruption of Sakura- 
Shima. 


miles away. 
enterprise, which promises to 





FIRST HYDRO-AERO LINE IN THE WORLD. “Rigo ad : 
Florida, on New Year's day, 1914, to witness the opening of the first commercial line of hydro-aero- 
With Tony Jannus of St. Louis at the pilot wheel, the first machine of this latest 
of all passenger lines left the St. Petersburg yacht harbor en route for Tampa, Florida, twenty-two 
Regular trips will be made each day. A 
become both popular and profitable, 


Underwood & Underwood. N.Y. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. = Sa siete li 
—Si 3 peo thered at St. Petersburg, FLYING AUTO AND. FLYING 30 B"’.—The 
ape yong —— , upper photo shows the French army flying auto 
used in crossing the desert sandsof Morocco. The 
bottom pictureshows the “flying bob” that shoots 
on the snows by means of a propeller attached to 


en are backing the novel : c 
A company of locsl men & the front. Both machines are very speedy. 
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Rock Phosphate for Worn 
Land 


A correspondent from Ogle county, 


Illinois, writes: 

“I am thinking of getting some rock 
phosphate and mixing it with manure 
to put on a piece of sod ground this 
winter, to plow under in the spring. 
This land is what you might call worn. 
It is good land, but has been farmed 
for a long time. I have only been here 
a few years, and am feeding forty or 
fifty head of steers each year. Would 
you advise the use of rock phosphate, 
or don’t you think that thin fland 
needs it?” 

Neither the United States govern- 
ment nor the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion have made a detailed survey of 
Ogle county as yet. The general sur- 
vey of Ogle county, which was made 
a number of years ago, indicates that 
in the average plowed soil of an acre 
there are 4,300 pounds of nitrogen and 
1,100 pounds of phosphorus. We there- 
fore conclude, although we can not 
say definitely, that it will probably 
pay our correspondent to apply phos- 
phorus to Ogle county land which has 
been farmed for sometime. There is 
much other land like this, especially 
in southern Illinois, Missouri, and 
southern Iowa. 

On such soils it may pay to apply 
rock phosphate at the rate of 500 to 
2,000 pounds per acre, every four 
years. On a soil rather similar to our 
correspondent’s, for instance, in cen- 
tral Illinois, with 1,000 pounds of phos- 
phorus to the plowed soil of an acre, 
rock phosphate applied ct the rate of 
a ton per acre for a four-year rota- 
tion, increased the corn yield by from 
1 to 16 bushels, the oat yield from 7 
to 10 bushels per acre, and the clover 
by from one-eighth to a ton per acre. 
‘As an average of seven years, the gain 
due to the rock phosphate was: Corn, 
5.9 bushels; oats, 7.2 bushels, and clo- 
ver. 57 of a ton. At present prices of 
rock phosphate, corn, oats and clover, 
each dollar invested in rock phos- 
phate returned a little over $2.00. 

No one can say certainly as to 
whether or not rock phosphate would 
pay on our correspondent’s soil. If, 
however, he has the prospect of own- 
ing this land for a number of years to 
come, it will certainly be worth his 
while to experiment. We suggest that 
he apply the rock phosphate in con- 
nection with the manure at the rate of 
1,000 pounds per acre once every four 
years. Good land to experiment with 
would be pasture or meadow land that 
is to be plowed under in the spring. 
Unless the land is very rolling, there 
is not much likelihood of the phos- 
phate being washed away. 





The Feeding and Fertilizing 
Value of Wheat Straw 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I would like your as to 
whether a man can afford to use 
wheat straw at $7.50 a ton, delivered 
on the farm, as bedding for steers 
around a silo. These steers have a 
large lot to run in, and for about 
twelve feet back of the mangers— 
which are outside, and which the sil- 
age is fed in—is concrete. There are 
thirty steers in this bunch.” 

Straw will be of value to our corre- 
spondent in about four different ways. 
The steers will eat a little of it, but 
its value to them will not amount to 
much, for wheat straw is stiff, coarse 
stuff which has a food value of not 
more than $2 or $3 per ton. There is 
some fertilizer value in wheat straw; 
chemists’ analyses indicate that 
wheat straw contains about the same 
amount of plant food pound for pound 
as manure. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the straw will be in keep- 
ing the animals comfortable. Possi- 
bly it is worth a dollar or two per ton 
for this purpose. Another great value 
of the straw is to soak up the liquid 
manure. 


opinion 


Seven dollars and fifty cents is a 
big price for a ton of wheat straw, 
and our correspondent should see if 
he can not get some other bedding 
material, such as leaves, sawdust, or 
something of the sort. more cheaply. 
We would be inclined to prefer oat 
straw at $9 or $10 a ton to wheat 
straw at $7.50 If hay may be had 
for $12 or $14 per ton, it may be 





cheaper to feed large quantities of 
hay and use the refuse stems for bed- 
ding. 





Silage and Pasture for Rais- 
ing Cattle 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“Cattle can be pastured on prairie 
grass from May ist to December ist 
for $2.50. For the remaining months, 
corn silage can be fed. How much sil- 
age would be consumed daily by the 
average beef cow, by the average year- 
ling, by the average two-year-old, and 
by the average three-year-old? How 
much gain could be expected each year 
from young stuff fed silage? How 
much gain should be expected from 
young stuff on pasture? What other 
feed should be fed with silage to make 
the most economical winter growth?” 

We do not know just how good this 
prairie grass pasture in South Dakota 
is. Good corn belt blue grass pasture 
will put an average daily gain on year- 
lings of about one and a half pounds, 
and on two-year-olds of about one and 
two-thirds pounds. Such pasture costs 
$6 or $7 per acre for the season. 

Calves coming into the winter in 
fairly thin condition and fed all the 
silage they can eat, and one pound of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal daily, 
should gain about one and one-half 
pounds daily. Under such conditions 
they should probably eat about thirty 
pounds of silage, a little more or a lit- 
tle less, depending upon the proportion 
of corn and water in the silage. Year- 
lings or two-year-old steers roughed 
through the winter on silage will eat 
thirty to forty pounds daily. Beef cows 
will eat forty to fifty pounds. In ad- 
dition to the silage, it is wise to allow 
them some dry roughage, such as oat 
straw, cane hay, or corn stover. It 
would be wise to feed them two or 
three pounds daily per 1,000 pounds 
live weight of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal. On a ration of corn silage, oat 
straw, and cottonseed meal or oil meal, 
yearlings, two-year-olds, or three-year- 
olds should make daily gains of about 
ore and three-fourths pounds. Much 
depends, however, upon how thin the 
steers are when they are put on winter 
feed. 


correspondent 





Analyzing Soils 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me where I 
can send some soil to have analyzed? 
Is there a branch of the state depart- 
ment that tests soils free?” 

So far as we know, none of the state 
experiment stations or state depart- 
ments of agriculture make a complete 
analysis of soil free of charge. A com- 
plete soil analysis costs from $15 to 
$25, and of course no experiment sta- 
tion is warranted in going to such ex- 
pense for a single individual. Most 
of the stations, however, will test soil 
for acidity and give general advice 
concerning treatment free of charge. 
Those who wish to pay $15 should get 
their soil analyzed by a reliable com- 
mercial chemist. The results are giv- 
en, however, in pounds of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, carbon, and 
lime per acre foot, and do not mean 
much except to a soil expert. If any 
of our readers get analyses made for 
them, we would be glad to interpret 
the results. 





Liquid Manure 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I should like to know the value of 
fifty gallons of liquid manure. Would 
it breed disease about a farm? Would 
it be all right to put on the garden 
and around young fruit trees? What 
would be the best way to put it on?” 

In Europe they carefully save all 
liquid manure and spread it on mead- 
ow land from tanks specially made for 
the purpose. In this country we have 
been so careless in the spreading of 
ordinary solid manure that it has not 
seemed worth while to go to much 
bother in the conservation of liquid 
manure. Pound for pound, liquid ma- 
nure is about five times as valuable as 
solid manure. Fifty gallons of ordi- 
nary liquid manure would contain 
about four pounds of nitrogen and 
four pounds of potassium, which at 
current prices for plant food are worth 
about 85 cents. 

Unless our correspondent has a tank 





especially built for holding the liquid, 
and unless he has another tank on 
wheels for distributing it over the 
ground, we rather doubt the advisa- 
bility of going to much bother in the 
handling of liquid manure. Some day 
it will pay to save all liquid manure 
and apply it to the land. In the corn 
belt that day has not yet come, except 
possibly near large cities. It is cheap- 
er and less bother to deal with stable 
manure or commercial fertilizer. The 
practical thing to do wita liquid ma- 
nure under corn belt conditions is to 
apply so much bedding to the animals 
that it will be soaked up and held in 
the straw. 

It will be all right for our corre- 
spondent to put this liquid manure on 
his garden or around his young fruit 
trees. Applied at the rate of two or 
three tons per acre it is excellent fer- 
tilizer. 





Information Wanted 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“As a subscriber to your paper, I 
would like to inquire what is the fair 
method of apportioning the expense 
of putting up silage, between a land- 
lord and tenant who have a partner- 
ship arrangement in all crops and live 
stock. I have erected a number of 
large, first-class, expensive silos on 
different farms. I also own the cutter 
at each place. The firm owns the 
corn binders, and the firm has been 
paying the engine power expense in 
filling the silos. The firm has also 
been paying any repairs on the silo 
cutter, which belongs to me. The firm 
owns one-half the horses on the farm. 
It is necessary, however, to have ex- 
tra teams and extra men to fill the 
silos, and the tenant has been fur- 
nishing this labor, including the labor 
of himself and men, as under our ar- 
rangement, he is to furnish all labor 
necessary to properly take care of all 
crops. Is the present arrangement I 
have fair; and what is the usual ar- 
rangement in such cases?” 





Tankage and Hog Cholera 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is there danger of getting hog chol- 
era by feeding tankage? I have never 
fed tankage, but believe that I should, 
as my hogs seem to want something 
of that sort.’ 

Good quality tankage does not carry 
hog cholera germs. In the process of 
making tankage, the packing houses 
heat it to such a degree of temperature 
that all germs are killed. A few cases 
of cholera seem to have been traced to 
tankage, but such tankage was of low 
grade and carelessly manufactured. 
We would not be afraid of getting chol- 
era from high grade tankage manu- 
factured by a reliable concern. 





Try It a Year 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am much pleased with your re- 
marks in your issue of January 24, 
under the heading of “Try It a Year.” 
Our experience here in California, af- 
ter having lived in Iowa and Missouri, 
emphasizes the importance of your 
advice. More than half the eastern 
people who come out here and buy @ 
fruit ranch are disappointed with re- 
sults. This is a wonderfully produc- 
tive country, and people who have 
been able to make a living in other 
places often do well here, but all or- 
chards do not produce alike; neither 
does all alfalfa land yield ten tons of 
alfalfa each year. There is a good 
deal of money lost through irrespons- 
ible commission merchants. Let me 
give an illustration. A young married 
man came here from Virginia and 
bought ten acres. Two acres of it 
was in seedless grapes, and two acres 
in peaches. Some of it was in alfalfa. 
He did not know how to carry on this 
little ranch. He did not prune the 
trees nor spray, and consequently he 
marketed a lot of small peaches and 
hardly made the place pay expenses. 
He was sick of his bargain, and sold 
out at cost to a Kansas man. This 
man pruned the trees as near like his 
neighbors as he could, sprayed them, 
pruned the vineyard and sulphured 
it, put a ton of gypsum on the alfalfa 
field and disked it up and re-leveled 
it. When his fruit was ready to pick, 
he hired help and packed it in twenty- 
pound boxes and shipped it to San 
Francisco on commission. He was 


promised good prices, but no returns 
came. Then he spent $10, and went 
down to see what was going on. He 
hung around the commission house, 
and saw them selling his fruit at fair 
prices, when they had been Writing 
him that it was all rotten. Then he 
went to see a reliable commission 
man, who told him how to get hig 
money, and after some trouble, he got 
it, and made arrangements with relj. 
able firms who sent him quick returns, 
He sold over $800 worth of peaches 
and grapes from four acres, 

Men who study conditions, watch 
their neighbors, and keep up to date, 
get along all right, but the man who 
comes from the east without knowl. 
edge of conditions, and who does not 
use his eyes and his brain, most often 
fails. 

N. M. LESTER. 


Butte County, California. 
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The eel 
Packer and Mulcher 


Pulverises clods, fills and packs air spaces in the 
soil, levels and mulches the surface, makes a 
mellow, smooth, compact seed bed which holds 
the moisture and stimulates seed germination 
and growth. 

Pays for itself in one season 
Is made of iron and lasts a lifetime 


Write for circulars and prices. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 























NOW! 





Tells 
how to use your old run- 
ming gears for many years; save 
10-000" high lifts ; save repair bills. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


Electric Wheel Co., 
56 Elm 8t., Quincy, 1. 











i 
' Beis operation Moisture 
a i | conserved. Sold direct 
,! to farmers. Price only 
wy $9. Write for circular. 
a NATIONAL HARROW CO. 
Le Roy, Illinois. 


Perfect seed bed in one 
LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS 













We now makea fall line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into general use. Let us have your in- 


uiry for prices. 
7 HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 18, HAVANA, ILL. 


Buckeye mea Hog Houses 


make hog raising easy. They insure the litter 
against disease, are always dry and warm. Easily 

moved and kept clean. 6% feet 
ions, 4 feet high, with many uni 
que, patented features, 

Write for Catalog Today. 
Fully describes complete line of metal 
specialties. Sent free on request 


Thomas & Armstrong Cow 
16 Main St., London,Ohio 

























JUST OUT! 


oy oan ytd 


UTOMATIC COMBINATION TOOL 


Oombining a lifting jack and « ue ven 
LET MILLER 


SELL YOUR "HAY 


A ready sale for all kinds of hay. Write 


Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, Mi 
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-SALZER’S- 
“Wonder” Vegetable 


Seeds for 1 0 C 
ae fest *CaSbaces 
Shorth 

head Let- 





orn Carro 
Earliest Cu ber, Pr 
tuce, Flashlight Radish, Onion Mix- 
ture, for earliness, quality and yield, 
seeks an equal. These six packages 
for 10c contain enough seed to furnish 
mw th rich, juicy vegetables, and 
ots and lots of them, during early 
Spring and Summer. 


Special Offer 


Above vegetabl ail Rect e 
with one package each of Salzer’s 
Radiant Sweet Peas, Elegant Asters, 
Gorgeous Eschscholtzias, Blue Corn- 
flower, Brilliant Poppies, Sunny Cos- 
mos, ell for 20c, postpaid. Or, remit 
25c and get both collections, our big 
ee and our Great Red Riding 
= ‘omato Novelty, alone costing 


Co 
Another Special 
Fy packages Bed ge geo 
is eal entury 
Alfalfa, ae for 10c, postpaid. 


Write today. Big 1914 Seed Book Free, 


Salzer 


122 South Eighth St., La Crosse, Wis. 























BELLS SEED 
CATALOG EREL 


Northern Grown Seeds 
At Moderate isfaction Guaranteed 
Get ISBELL 'S OFFERS in beautiful new color- 
illustrated catalog before you buy seeds. Tells 
all about seeds, planting, etc. 
120 Pages Packed With Bargains 
Isbell’s Seeds are NORTHERN GROW N-—alive 
with vitality. Everything for your farm, vege- 
table or flower garden at bargain prices. 


acquainted! 
a S.M. ISBELL & CO. 
808 Pearl St.Jackson, Mich. 














BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 


sorts free with every order I 


not O. K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flawers. Send yours 
ane your neighbors’ addresses. 
. 


SWEET CLOVER 


The new pasture and forage clover. Equal to 
alfalfain productiveness. Sample seed and cir- 
cular giving directions for growing mailed free 
on request. Also copy of our large illustrated 
catalogue of Farm and Garden Seeds. Ask for it. 
JOWA SEED GO. Dept.p2 Des Moines, lows 


WEETCLOVER 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
The greatest forage plant that grows. Nothing equal 
for fertilizing. Excels Alfalfa as a producer. Crop worth 
$50 to $125 per A. Easy to start. Grows everywhere. Can 
save you money on best tested, guaranteed seed. Write 
today for Free Sample, circular and 76-page Cag 3 
A. A. BERRY SEEO CO., Box 904 - CLARINDA, IOWA 


FARM SEEDS 


Increase your yields by using good seeds. 
Ida co. Yellow Dent, White King seed corn; White 
Bonanza, National, Emperor William oats; Oder- 
brucker barley, none better. Catalogue and samples 
free. ALLEN JOSLIN,. Holstein, Iowa. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Seed 


Grains, Rape, Vetch, Cane, 
$9 Bu. $2.10 Bu. Millets, etc. 
SEED CORN-—Silver King. Early Yellow Dent, 
etc. Above prices for prompt orders and subject 
market changes. Write for samples and price list. 
HOFLER SEED CO., Nora Springs, Ia. 


Sweet Glover Seed 


Pure white bloom variety by the originator of the 
sweet clover business in the Oklahoma valley. 
Write for prices. 

Cc. N. BOWERS, 
Garden City, Kas. 


EARLY OHIO POTATOES FOR SEED 


#1.25 per bushel, sacked; 5 bushels or more, $1.10, 
sacked. HURON GREENHOUSES, Huron, 8. D. 

















Box 61, 








ECLEANED regenerated Swedish Select oats, 

60c bu.; Mandscheuri barley, 90c bu. Bags free. 
Some clover and timothy seed. Samples on réquest. 
B. 8. STRAYER, R. R. 1, Hudson, Iowa. 


ALFALFA SEED DIRECT For farmers’ price ana 


sample, 
MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 


Medium Red and Mammoth Clo- 
ver and Timothy Seed 


New crop; purity guaranteed. Write for sample 
and price. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, I11. 











‘W EET clover seed—The true white blooming 
\) variety (Meliletus Alba). Write for free sample of new 
crop seed and latest prices. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, lowa. 





QWEDISH Select oats. AYE BROS., Box 2, 
, Blair, Nebraska. 








fill. Buy and test. Return if | 


Rockford, Illinois | 








Cowpeas in Corn 


A north central Missouxi corre- 
spondent writes: 


“I want your advise about seeding 
cowpeas in corn. I intend to plant 
the corn thick, for the land is rich 
and well rested. In a seasonable year 
it will raise 100 bushels to the acre. 
Would you advise sowing the cow- 
peas when the corn is waist high? 
I am afraid if I wait longer that the 
corn will shade the ground too much. 
Do you think that the cowpeas will 
affect the corn yield if seeded at this 
time?” 

North of the latitude of central 
Missouri we do not advise the seed- 
ing of cowpeas in corn at any time, 
except as an experiment. The indi- 
cations are that in the average corn 
belt season there is not enough rain 
for both the cowpeas and the corn. 
Ordinarily we would expect the cow- 
peas to reduce the corn yield by sev- 
eral bushels per acre. In some of the 
southeastern states, however, the 
claim is made that cowpeas increase 
the corn yield. This may be true in 
seasons of extremely heavy rainfall, 
but in the average corn belt season 
the chances are that a decrease would 
result rather than an increase. There 
may be some justification for seeding 
cowpeas in corn for silage purposes, 
but north of northern Missouri we 
would not advise the seeding of cow- 
peas in corn for the sake of pasture 
after the corn is husked. Rape is 
much better and cheaper. 

In the southern part of Missouri, 
we don’t doubt that it may often pay 
to seed cowpeas with corn. We sus- 
pect that our correspondent, in Sa- 
line county, just north of central Mis- 
souri, is on the northern edge of the 
cowpea territory. Of course, cowpeas 
are often grown much farther north 
than this, but in the average season 
they are not so very economical far- 
ther north. We suspect that some 
years our correspondent may find that 
cowpeas will pay him splendidly, and 
in other years they will not. It is so 
much of a “toss-up” that we do not 


; , | care to advise him definitely. If he 
I will give a lot of new | 


wishes the cowpeas and corn for sil- 
age, why doesn’t he plant them both 
at the same time? If he wishes the 
cowpeas for pasture, he might drill 


| them in with a single horse wheat 


drill when the corn is waist high. His 
point that the corn may overshadow 
the cowpeas on this land is well 
taken. 





Early Temporary Pasture 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“Please give me some advice as to 
what to sow late this winter or early 
in the spring for temporary pasture 
this summer. This is a creek bottom 
which has been run hard. About eight 
acres of it I wish to seed to timothy 
and red top. The remainder I would 
like to seed to something that would 
make earlier pasture, as I have two 
horses and one cow.” 

Probably our correspondent had best 
seed a succotash mixture. An acre 
seeding of a bushel of oats, a peck of 
wheat, a peck of rye, and a peck of 
barley would do very nicely. In con- 


‘nection with this, he might seed five 


or six pounds of clover and seven or 
eight pounds of timothy per acre. The 
clover and timothy would furnish very 
little pasture the first year, but should 
come on the second year unless the 
weather conditions are unfavorable 
and the pasture is badly managed. 

Sheep and hogs do very well on 
rape, and cattle after a time get a 
taste for it. Our correspondent might, 
therefore, add three or four pounds of 
rape to his acre’s seeding. 


Copper Nails for Killing 
~ Trees 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Have any of your readers had- expe- 
rience with killing trees by driving 
copper nails in them? If so, how and 
when do they drive the nails? I have 
heard of telephone companies and rail- 
road companies using copper nails to 
clear their lines and wires of interfer- 
ing trees. If using copper nails will 
kill forest trees, would it be more eco- 
nomical than to ring them?” 

We know of nothing to warrant the 
belief that copper nails will kill trees. 
What is our readers’ experience? 





“Faster Even Growth, 
Better Stand, 
Pushes Crop Ahead” 


R. CHAS. H. CLANCY of Baryties, 
Missouri, writes: ‘‘My brother and 
myself have been experimenting 

for several years in fertilizing corn on our 
farms. We find that the use of © 


EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


give us a faster even growth, a better 
stand, and pushes our crop ahead so that 
we can get the crop in first class condition 


before harvest. It makes a difference of 
about 15 bushels per acre in favor of fer- 
tilized corn. We know that we get better 
results from your fertilizers than any other 
we have tried.’’ 


Mr. Harvey Strong of Bonne Terre, Missouri, 
writes: ‘‘This spring was so backward that people 
wouldn’t take time to use fertilizers. One of my 
neighbors put in a piece of corn on the same kind of 
ground mine is, just a fence between us. They plant- 
ed three days before I did. Yesterday I went and 
measured the corn. Their corn runs about 10 inches 
and very uneven. Mine which was planted on Empire 
goods, is 26 inches and as even as it can be. I was 
told they said they would ‘farm like Strong did’ an- 
other year.’’ 


May we help you to grow your corn and to ‘‘farm like 
Strong did’’ this year? 


* Send for our booklets entitled ‘‘King Corn and ‘‘Better 
Crops’’ mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 





















TARK TREES ince i816 


Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valuable 
orchard information. Tells what, when and how to plant. Mailed Free. 


The Most Amazing Apple 
STARK DELICIOUS Production in Two Centuries 


is fully described—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is accu- 
rately given. Noone with room fora single tree can afford to be without this marvelous 
fruit. Of exquisite flavor—large, brilliant waxy red. The book is free. Writs for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 163, Louisiana, Mo. 






















SEEDS & TREES THAT GROW 
is nowready. It is full of instructions and information you need. It 


My 1914 Garden Book will help you in p your le Garden and Orchard for next RAS) 8i5) 
season. Full assortment of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Seed Corn, Oats, Barley, Millet and Sor- 
ghum, Alfalfa, Clovers of all kinds, Grass Seeds, and Minnesota grown Seed Potatoes. Can supply 
anything you need on your —_ = in — All my —. comply were Pr oor fe “ed our 
state in regard to purity and germination. e grow a general assortment of Fruit and Forest trees, 
Grape fone Sarien, Sheabe, and Roses. Low prices. Best quality only. Write today for my Garden Book. 


GERMAN NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE = (Carl Sonderegger) 21 German Bidg. BEATRICE, NEB. 


DURE SEED LAW VEGETABLE COLLECTION 
ew 








Forget cheap seeds, try this Quality Collection of Northern 
Grown Seeds and enjoy early crisp Lettuce, sound Radish, 
young Carrots, big, tender ee ~ eran Lege amg na 
For 20c we will sen ull sized packet eac 

SPECIAL} of the above, alsoa Due Bill good for 30con 
your first order from our catalog. Catalog free—Write today 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO,, 

895 Third Ave. FARIBAULT, MINN. A—& 











Armstrong's 
lowa Grown 


riment, don’t waste time and labor; plant our high 
crops and big profits and buy it at 


expe 
test reliable seed corn for big 
tarmers’ prices. Thousands of satisfied customers prove Armstrong Quality. 


Write today for prices and particulars on our large Yellow, large White and some 
extra early varieties. Consult lowa’s Seed Corn Rreeders and Growers, 
J. 8. TRONG & SONS DEPT 420 SHENANDOAH, tOWA 
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That’s my special introductory offer, 
It’s to make new customers and” 
boosters and prove that my direct- 
to-customer method of selling / 
means better a. greater sat- 
ction 7. than 
i] you get from tree ‘punts 
For example, take evergreens 
for windbreaks. I’ve millions of 
the finest you ever laid eyes on. Come and see 
them. Strong, hardy, northern grown, 
pruned and transp anted, the kind that 
don’t disappoint. Taken right 
~\from the nursery row and 
placed in your hands in from 
18 to 36 hours. Digging and 











































| est guarantee ever writ- 
ten, backed by our 
40 years’ reputation. 

Talk about prices!— 


TRANSPLANTED 
oo 


These are Ferris trees, with Ferris qual- ss 
ity inevery inch. 8&to 16 inches high, 
the kind of trees that make your wind- 
break a success no matter how many fail- 
—_, ou have had with others. 

et My Free Catalog Today @ 
Find out about the Ferris way. Compare @ 
the Ferris line and prices with others. Read | ' 





allabout my extra special —_ of 100! 
Windbreak Evergreens for $1.8) 

Fili Out Your Orchard With 

“DELICIOUS” 


Apple Trees 
You have heard about aad ) | 
famous variety. 
know their quality. Mine 
are the best ever produced. 
Every tree with a pedigree. 
Now listen. Mine are north- 
ern grown, just what you need 
in your climate,and be an you’ 
buy get my gate es and my special} 
a, his variety fe Nmited 
especially in the Northern Grown, so take my tip 
and get busy. If you want other varieties have @ 
them. Right quality at right prices; true tc name 

Write for catalog and Ferris’ proposition io you 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY COMPANY | 
205 a St. Hampton, lowa 
a. 

















Stop 
Guess Work 


Give every ear the surest— 
most reliable test. Make corn 
testing easier—save time— be 

sitive your entire field gets 





100% seed. 


Ideal Tester 


gives every kernel exactly the 
Same test. More efficient than 
any method known. Nomatter 
what method you have been 
using, write us at once for facts on 
the Ideal way. Thousands in use 
everywhere — $000 in Towa alone. 
Every user says he would not be without one, 








Endorsed by best judzesin_corn belt. Shi; 
on approval. Write for offer—tfreight prepaid. 


National Manufacturing Co. 
1721 Locust Street Bes Moines, 
















mean seeds that will prove highly germinating, * 
true to name, free of impurities or germina that 
will grow and yield big crops. Don’t take 
chances. You reap as you sow. My new, big, 
is asta Ay ‘book lantin, t+} 
-book on 
Packed with pictures, full er a 
tion, growing methods and bumper crop id 
Quotes lowest prices on alfalfa, clover, 
vetch, Marquis spring wheat, best va- ¢ 
rieties Seed Oats . farm and gar 
ornamental! and utilit shrubs, plants, 
SITRAGIN, the won ous Ss 





244 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, he 


New Market oats are the most 
satisfactory white oat to grow, 
they are a good size. thin hull 
awnless, weigh 35 to 36¢ pounds 
to measured bushel. A good 


ylelder every season. Straw 
excellent fodder, not liable to lodge. Few light oats 
any year. New Market oats are put up In sacks con- 
taining two bus. and a band full over. Order two or 
more sacks, which will give you sufficient seed next 
year. Price 75c per bushel. Address 
D. FRASER, 
Iiderton,. Ont., Canada 





R.KR. No. 2, 





Grown from seed treat- 
Kherson a $ edforsmut. Absolutely 
free from noxious weeds, 
50 cents per bushel. 
Oderbrucker Barley, the heavy yielding, high 
protein barley, free from all noxious weeds, 80c per bu. 
—— of the Valley Seed Potatoes, a heavy 
iding, long white potato, €1.00 per bu. 
New sacks 25c each extra. Grain cleaned ready 
for seeding. 
J. P. HANSEN, St. Ansgar. lowa 


Good Fire Dried Seed Corn 


r varieties—Silwer Mine. Reid’s Vellow 

De nt. - ellow Rose and Brown's Choice. 
r ular® write 

EY mORY BROW NW, 





Mitcheliville, lowa 





Seed Corn Center of the 
30X sal Blair, Nebraska. 


the 





gene corn from 
ld AYE 








G APDEN ana flower sceds. AYE BROs., 
slair, Neb. 











Fifth of a Series of 
Articles 








Farming in the Far East 











By 
JAS. T. NICHOLS 





In the article on social life and 
amusements, attention was called to 
the fact that Japanese do not swear. 
That may not be because of any rever- 
ence for the Divine being, but is more 
likely because being idolatrous largely 
they have no god so great that it would 
be a sin to take his name in vain. In 
both town and country the Japanese 
are foul mouthed. As farmers who 
live in villages are very poor, often 
going almost naked, it is not surpris- 
ing that the state of morality is very 
low and that they have great social 
and moral problems. Their ordinary 
conversation is said to be often the 
most indecent. They talk everywhere, 
men and women, young and old, open- 
ly, brazenly and without the slightest 
hesitation about things the very men- 
tion of which would make an American 
blush with shame. In accounting for 
this the Japan Chronicle recently said: 

“What makes Japanese seem more 
loose morally than others is that they 
are less discreet and reserved and 
their customs for centuries have failed 
to put a restraint on utterances of an 
indelicate nature.” Again from the 
same report: “Not only in conversa- 
tion, but in Japanese literature from 
ancient times, references of a ques- 
tionable character have been abun- 
dant. * * * As to the wide distribu- 
tion of indecent literature and pictures 
in the country, the less said the bet- 
ter.” A strenuous effort is being made, 
however, to raise the standard of mor- 
ality to a higher plane. 

The marriage vow is not held sacred. 
Japan courtship is almost unknown. 
Both marriage and divorce is arranged 
by the parents and sometimes the 
young people are hardly consulted at 
all. The Japan Chronicle admits: 
“That there is no denying the fact that 
in the majority of instances the pri- 
mary consideration is money.” If the 
new wife does not suit the mother-in- 


law she arranges for a divorce al- | 


though the young husband is entirely 
satisfied. A man can take a wife on 
trial and if she does not prove satis- 
factory he can divorce her at his pleas- 
ure. In 1908 there were 461,940 mar- 
riages and 60,376 divorces or about one 
divorce to every seven and one-half 
marriages. There is but little respect 
to woman. She is but little better 
than a slave. A daughter is generally 
unwelcome. Parents sometimes sell 
their daughters to lives of infamy to 
pay their debts. Even a wife will 
sometimes sell herself as a prostitute 
to please her husband or pay his debts. 
Every tenth child in Japan is illegiti- 
mate. Conditions are said to be as 
bad in the country as in the cities. 
As 75 per cent of the people in Japan 
live in towns and country villages ev- 
ery community has a gigantic problem 
along this line. 

Mr. Knox says: “The hard life with 
its limited interests and narrow out- 
line has driven thousands of men to 
the cities during the past few years.” 
In the old days they were forbidden 
to leave their homes; there were bar- 
riers on all the main roads where trav- 
elers were checked and examined and 
sent back if they could not give a 
good account of themselves. But with 
restrictions removed, thousands of 
young men have given up their an- 
ecestral homes with the monotonous 
toil and scanty remuneration. The 
rickisha men of Tokyo are largely re- 
cruited from the farmer class, as they 
find liberty, larger pay, less constant 
toil, better things to eat, and the 
amusements of the city. 

In the country the young men have 
the temptations of the village, but in 
Tokyo they have the temptations of 
the world. This is a modern Babylon. 
After having visited nearly every large 
city in the United States, as well as 
many of the great cities of Canada on 
the north and Old Mexico on the south; 
after having gone through the famous 
Whitechapel district of London at 
midnight; after having rambled 
through the great cities of Old Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria and Greece; after hav- 
ing visited the great cities of Messina 
and Palerme on the Island of Sicily 
and Naples and old Rome; after hav- 
ing visited the city of Paris more than 
once and many cities in other lands; 
after all this I solemnly record the fact 
that four hours in an automobile at 





night in Tokyo, the capital of Japan, 
revealed more gilded palaces of sin 
and corruption, more rottenness in the 
great society body-politic than I ever 
before witnessed in any land. 

This is an interesting part of the 
discussion of farm life in the Old 
World. Generally these are about the 
first questions asked. Like in other 
countries both wages and prices are on 
the advance in Japan. The high cost 
of living has been felt around the 
world and it is striking the people of 
Japan very hard. It is almost incon- 
ceivable how the great mass of people 
in Japan live, but that is true in the 
city of Des Moines and most every- 
where else. 

The average wage of the ordinary 
farm laborer is 19 cents per day, ac- 
cording to statistics of the 1912 Japa- 
nese Year Book, or if he is hired by 
the year the average wage for the 
whole year is $21.65. As might be ex- 
pected wages on the farm are all below 
the average. The printer gets 24% 
cents per day, the blacksmith 33% 
cents, the harnessmaker 35 cents, the 
shoemaker 33 cents, the carpenter 40 
cents, the plasterer 42% cents, the 
shipbuilder 40% cents, the cabinet 
maker 37% cents, the cart driver 
32% cents, the stone cutter 46% cents, 
and the brick layer is best paid of all, 
receiving 50144 cents per day. What do 
you think of that young man? I think 
you will hardly start for Japan to work 
by the day for a couple of weeks, at 
least. From my own observations, 
however, would say that an average 
American will ordinarily do as much 
work as four Japanese workmen. No- 
body is in a hurry and everybody is 
slow. Then, labor-saving machinery 
is almost unknown, especially on the 
farm. Every particle of grain and 
rice is cut by the handful with the old 
fashioned sickle. I have seen four men 
hitched to a cart and while they were 
hauling a tremendous load, you would 
almost have to set a stake to tell 
whether they were moving or not. 
When I first went into a Japanese 
hotel it took nearly an hour to get lo- 
cated. When the ship entered the 
harbor at Yokohama and everybody 
was in a hurry to go ashore and the 
ship company was on a tremendous 
expense, the whole crew absolutely 
idle, and the quarantine officers and 
doctors came on board, they wouldn’t 
do a thing until a meal was set before 
them and after eating they must have 
a smoke—all of which of course was 
at the steamship company’s expense. 
In the book, “Japanese Life in Town 
and Country,” the author says: 

“After a severe earthquake in a 
time of rain the tiles of the roof were 
displaced, and the entire interior of 
the house was threatened in case of a 
shower, a messenger was sent post- 
haste for a carpenter. Late in the 
afternoon he came and heard, patient- 
ly, the story of the damage done. The 
second day he appeared and deposited 
a ladder; the third day he put the lad- 
der up against the house, ascended it, 
and inspected the injured place, and 
finally, on the fourth day, the work 
began.” 

High officials in Japan do not get 
very large salaries. After an increase 
of 29 per cent in 1910 the Prime Min- 
ister of Japan gets but $6,000 per year; 
minister of state, $4,000; ambassador, 
$3,000; governor general of Formosa, 
$3,750; president railway board, $3,000; 
local governors (average), $2,000. At 
the imperial household the minister 
gets $4,000; the grand chamberlain, 
$3,000; lord keeper of great seals, 
$4,000. The president of the Imperial 
University gets $3,000, the professors 
from $500 to $1,250, and their assist- 
ants from $200 to $600 per year. In 
the navy the admiral receives $3,750; 
vice admiral, $2,500, and rear admiral 
$2.080. A captain gets $1,573, and a 
commander $1,175 per annum. 

Going back to the ordinary laborer, 
his scant earnings must be most care- 
fully guarded and used. First, cloth- 
ing costs but little, for they do not 
have much. It takes 15 per cent of 
his entire wages to pay house rent. A 
house is spoken of as having so many 
mat rooms. An ordinary family will 
live in two rooms, one of six mats (a 
mat is generally 3x6 feet), and the 
other of two mats. They really have 





no furniture except a sort of a stove 
which burns charcoal for heating wa- 
ter. A Japanese house has no such 
thing as a chimney. A typical illus- 
tration given in the records for 1912 
is that of a mechanic, his wife and two 
children, and an old mother 60 years 
old. Both husband and wife worked 
every day and their combined wages 
amounted to 50 cents per day. After 
the most frugal living and utmost 
economy they managed to save $1.00 
per month. Women work everywhere 
on farm, in factory, on the streets and 
highways, the same as men. Their 
Wages are much lower than men’s al- 
though they may be doing practically 
the same work. Child labor is also a 
curse of Japan. While the government 
has stringent laws in regard to the 
hours one is allowed to work a horse 
or ox, yet so far as I could find out, no 
limit is set to length of time laborers 
shall work, at least excepting govern- 
ment employes. 
(To be continued) 





Asparagus in Apple Orchard 
A New Mexico correspondent writes: 


“Is it advisable to plant asparagus 
between trees of a new apple orchard, 
to produce while the trees are grow- 
ing, or permanently? The asparagus 
and the orchard would be started at 
the same time. The asparagus prob- 
ably would do all right, as it grows 
wild here in an cld orchard. What ef- 
fect would it have on the trees?” 


A young apple orchard and an aspar- 
agus plantation should make desirable 
companion crops for several years. 
Give thorough preparation to the soil 
first, plowing it deep and pulverizing 
it finely. Fifteen or twenty loads of 
well rotted stable manure to the acre 
should be worked in. Plant the apple 
trees no less than forty feet apart. Sev- 
eral rows of asparagus may be planted 
about three feet apart between the 
rows of apple trees, but you should not 
get too close to the trees. It will be 
time to break up the asparagus bed in 
eight or ten years, when the trees will 
begin to cover the ground. Presence 
of asparagus would not hurt the apple 
orchard. Fertilizer and manure ap- 
plied to the asparagus, as well as the 
cultivation, also would be a benefit to 
the trees. We believe our correspond- 
ent will find these crops a good combi- 
nation, although we know of no ex- 
periments where they have been tried 
together. The asparagus will net re- 
turns in two or three years and bring 
in an income while the apple orchard 
is gettting ready to produce. By this 
time the asparagus can be plowed out. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk 
about the simple things of farming; about theca 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel! us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


To Make ha Most Money on 
alf Acre 


If your father gives you a half acre 
to farm as you please, what crop will 
you raise? If you have plenty of time 
that you are willing to put on this 
small area of land, and if you are out 
to make the most money possible, you 
should, of course, grow some of the 
garden crops, such as cabbage, toma- 
toes, potatoes, cucumbers, and aspara- 
gus. 

I have a friend who, ten years ago, 
as a boy, raised onions on a half acre 
which his father gave him. He did 
it for several years, and has made 
from $50 to $150. Sometimes he would 
get only 35 or 40 cents _a bushel for 
his onions, but at other times he got 
as high as a dollar a bushel. He 
thought his onions weren’t doing very 
well for him unless they yielded at 
the rate of 375 bushels per acre. This 
young man says that one of the most 
important things in onion culture is 
to get an A-1 seed bed. Fall plowing 
is best. The land should be disked, 
harrowed, and smoothed with a float- 
er or rolled with a roller, or both. If 
the onion seed is to be drilled in even- 
ly, the ground must be very smooth 
and free from clods. When I asked 
this young man about weeding, he 
said that that was the most tiresome 
part of onion raising. It is a long, 
hot job to get down on your hands and 
knees and pull the grass out of the 
rows. He put the rows about forrteen 
inches apart, and so had to give wheel 
hoe cultivation. This young man was 
in a section of eastern Iowa where 
they raise many onions, not so very 
far from a large city, and so he did 
not have much trouble marketing. 

I have another young man friend in 
mind who has had experience grow- 
ing thirty acres of cabbage as a boy 
with his father. When I asked him 
about what should be expected from a 
half acre of cabbage, he said he be- 
lieved a boy ought to get a yield of 
twelve or fifteen tons. In the section 
of the country where he came from, 
they always got as high as $8 per ton, 
and generally much more. One of the 
most important things in growing cab- 
bage is to get the very best quality of 
seed. Buy from a reliable seedsman, 
even though you have to pay two or 
three times as much for the cabbage. 
When I asked as to which is the bet- 
ter, early or late cabbage, my friend 
was rather in favor of the late cab- 
bage, although he thought that for a 
small patch it might be a good plan 
to have a little early cabbage, a little 
mid-season, and some late. Cabbage 
is a rather easy crop to raise. It is 
some trouble to start the plants and 
transplant them into the field, but the 
cultivation is about the same as for 
corn, although it must be given a lit- 
tle oftener. The late cabbage, unless 
it is sold before cold weather, must be 
stored, and this takes some good judg- 
ment. 

One of my friends when a boy made 
a good thing out of a sixth acre of 
asparagus. He piled manure over the 
bed very heavily, and the asparagus 
shoots came up through the manure— 
long, white, thick, and tender. He took 
the asparagus shoots into town every 
few days, selling them to private cus- 
tomers. That spring, off his sixth of 
an acre, he made something like $240. 

One year, on the edge of town, I 
tried to get six fifteen-year-old boys to 
see how much money they could make 
by raising garden stuff on an acre of 
ground. They tried a little bit of ev- 
erything—potatoes, head lettuce, cel- 
ery, tomatoes, melons. The season 
started out bad; the cut worms were 
unusually thick, and absolutely de- 
stroyed the head lettuce and celery 
crops before they got a fair start. The 
boys had put in about 150 hours of 
work on these two crops, and the re- 
sults discouraged them. Then the 
weather turned very dry; there was 
scarcely an inch of rain during June 
and July. Nevertheless, they gave the 
































very best of cultivation, and were re- 
warded by a fairly-good potato crop, 
which brought $2 a bushel and made 
$10 or $15 on a tenth of an acre. The 


striped cucumber beetles got to work | 


on the melons, and the weather was 
so hot that the boys scarcely had en- 
ergy enough to fight them by spray- 
ing and dusting. By the time the to- 
matoes were ripe, the boys’ enthusi- 
asm for gardening had almost gone. 
There was really a very good tomato 
crop for that year, and prices were 
good, but only one of the boys had am- 
bition enough to pick and sell them, 
and so we made only $10 or $12 off a 
tenth of an acre of tomatoes, where 
we should have made $20 or $30. Early 
in the fall, someone bought the land 
to build a house on it, and our late 
season crops were destroyed. For the 
work they had put in, the boys got 
about 7 cents an hour. They really 
didn’t deserve any more, for while 
they worked when I asked them to, 
yet they didn’t go into the proposition 
with their whole hearts and minds. 
They wouldn’t try to find a market for 
their stuff. 

If you have a half acre to handle as 
you please, think over pretty carefully 
just what you are going to raise, and 
know why you are going to raise it. 
How near are you to town? Can you 
sell garden stuff to private families in 
town? If you sell to grocerymen, you 
had best find out what kind of garden 
stuff they are most in need of. If you 
decide to grow onions, find out which 
kind of onions is preferred, white, yel- 
low, or red. Think ahead as to when 
your crops will be ready to market, 
and ask your father if he will let you 
have enough time at that season of 
the year to market them. After you 
are sure of a market, consider wheth- 
er you have the necessary tools, and 
if not, whether it will pay you to buy 
them. With some crops it is almost 
absolutely necessary to have a drill 
and a wheel hoe. If you raise much 
early cabbage, you really should have 
a hot bed. Whatever crop you raise, 
you should have an arrangement with 
your father so that you will be sure 
to have time to give your crop proper 
care throughout the season. It takes 
a lot of time to manage a half acre of 
garden stuff. 

When you get to farming for your- 
self, the chances are that you will not 
be raising garden stuff. It will prob- 
ably pay you much better to farm 160 
acres of land, unless you are near a 
large city, in corn, oats, wheat, mea- 
dow and pasture, than five or ten 
acres in market garden crops. By 
farming a half acre in market garden 
crops, you will not be preparing your- 
self directly for the kind of farming 
you will probably do when you farm 
for yourself. I am telling you about 
market gardening on the assumption 
that you have a half acre at your dis- 
posal, with plenty of time, and that 
you wish to make the most money 
possible. Under such conditions, mar- 
ket gardening is the thing. But when 
you have more than eighty acres, mar- 
ket gardening is not worth while. If 
you make a big success of gardening 
on a half acre, don’t be too sure that 
market gardening is the kind of farm- 
ing for you to follow when you have a 
chance to farm eighty acres or more. 


If you wish to do some market gar- | 
dening this year, you may find the fol- | 


lowing bulletins useful. Most of them 
may be had free upon application to 
the addresses mentioned. 

Cabbage Bulletins—Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 443, Ohio Bulletin No. 252, and 
Georgia Bulletin No. 91. 


Celery Bulletins—Farmers’ Bulletin | 


No. 282, and South Carolina Bulletin 
No. 144. 

Cucumber Bulletins.—Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 254, Michigan Circular No. 
19, on “Cucumbers as a Cash Crop.” 

Muskmelon' Bulletins. — Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 342, and Illinois Circular 
No. 139. 


Asparagus Bulletin—Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 469. 
Potato Bulletins —Farmers' Bulle- 


tins Nos. 365 and 407, Iowa Extension 
Bulletin No. 8, Minnesota Extension 
Bulletin No. 38, New Jersey Circular 
No. 20, and Wisconsin Bulletin No. 
225. 

Onion Bulletins—Farmers Bulletins 
Nos. 354 and 434. 

Tomato Bulletins—Farmers Bulle- 
tin No. 220, Delaware Bulletin No. 101, 
Indiana Bulletin No. 165, and illinois | 
Bulletin No. 144. 

General Market Gardening Bulle- 
tins. —Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 265 and 


| Newark; 


344, Illinois Circular No. 154, Minne- 
sota Extension Bulletin No. 17, and 
Pennsylvania Bulletin No. 201-. > 

Farmers’ bulletins may be ordered 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, D. C.; Delaware bulle- 
tins from the experiment station at 
Illinois bulletins from the 
station at Urbana; Iowa bulletins from 
the station at Ames; Michigan bulle- 
tins from the Michigan Agricultural 
College; Minnesota bulletins from the 
station at St. Anthony Park; Penn- 
sylvania bulletins from the Pennsyl- 
vania State College; South Carolina 
bulletins from Clemson College, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin bulletins from 
the station at Madison, 
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wheat to the acre than low- -priced commere 
cial or homegrown seed. 


FUNK’S TESTS 96 to 100 per cent. 


breeding. 25,000 acres. Headquarters also for oats, 
at clover—all farm seeds. Send for® 
Funk’s corn book. Complete illustrated descrip- 
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it is worth more than what we ask for it; how 
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I’m told that I have the best 
7 quality of seed, give the largest 
packages and have the most com- 
mon-sense Seed Book jn the bunch. 
And I’m willing to admit it. 
rT ha have to be shown? 
Allright. Ilive close to the Mis- 
sourl line and I'll “show” you. 
V’llsend you the Seed Book and a big pack- 
age of garden seed Voy ou on inde ae ian 
yourself O CH. FO 
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less you wish. 
I also have 





aranteed Clover and Al- 
falfa, and all kinds of farm seed at 
Farmer’s Prices. Shall I send you free 
samples of these also? 

HENRY FIELD, Pres. 
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OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 
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whe buy it that it does 
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thorough use will cure Diphtheria 
many old or chronic! 
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application with 
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REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 
Cornhill, Tex.—‘One bottle Caustic Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in 
Goctor’s bills.” OTTO A. BEYER 
Price $1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
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ere cured every year with 


Fleming's 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


are bad old cases 


needed; no cutting to 
ttle attention every fifth day—ar 
money refunded 1 


on 
our 
if it ever falls. Tes 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 


horse sound and Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
Se ty Copy muiled free. 
NG BROS., Chemists, 
2 i. TBtock. Yards, Chicago, Tl. 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 






Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 


Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 

lameness and pain from a Splint, 

Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 

blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 

used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 

your case for special instructions 
and Book 2 K Free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Enlarged Glands, Veins or Muscles, 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
ef? a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book “Evidence” free. 

. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* Sere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and a 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye. rn ire 
spective of the length of time the animal 
afflicted. No matter h ow many doctors have wd mer) 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. ¢ 

10 REMEDY ASS'H., 2458 Columet Avenve Lhicage, Minois | 


CLEAR EY 


Let us tell you about this and twenty other lead- 
ing remedies in owr two compact veterinary 
beekliets, free to you. Especially do we wish 
to make you acquainted with the following latest 
remedies, each of which is used and recommended 
by leading veterinarians in preference to all other 
remedies for the ills they treat: Distemper, Heaves, 
Barrenness, Abortion, Colic. Hog Cholera, Chicken 
Cholera, Blackhead in turkeys and many others. 
We guarantee each and every remedy to do all we 
claim for it or return yourmoney. Send for our free 


books x 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| pound of gain for about 7 cents. 
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All Roughage or a Light Grain 


Ration for Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I bought twenty head of steers last 
spring, which I contracted to return 
March 1, 1914, at 7 cents a pound. I 


would like to know if it will pay me 
to feed these cattle corn at 60 cents | 
a bushel. I have plenty of straw for 
four weeks, and can give them plenty |! 
of hay until the Ist of March. Hay 
is worth $5 a ton. I would consider 
the manure worth my work. In feed- 
ing the corn and hay, all I aim to do 


is to pay for them. I want to keep 
these cattle in as good shape as pos- 
sible, and would like your advice. Will 
it pay me to feed these cattle at 7 
cents a pound when corn is worth 60 
cents a bushel?” 
If these steers 
flesh, the chances 


are rather thin in 
are that they will 
make daily gains of from one-third to 
one-half pound on an average daily 
ration of ten to fifteen pounds of clo- 
ver hay and ten to fifteen 
good straw. With straw at 
and clover hay at $5 a ton, 
a pound of gain would be 


$2 a ton, 


about 10 


cents. If the steers were very thin to 
start with, the cost would be less than 
this. If they were in fair flesh, it 


would be much more. 
For three years at the 
tion they fed thin yearling steers an 
average daily ration for from two to 
four months during the winter, of 
11 pounds of corn stover, 10.9 pounds 
of clover hay, and 5.3 pounds of 
shelled corn. ‘They made an average 
daily gain of 1.37 pounds. The indi- 
cations are that our correspondent, 
with an average daily ration of 5 to 
10 pounds of oat straw, 10 to 15 
pounds of clover hay, and 6 pounds 
of corn, should be able to make a 
If no 
cents is secured for a 
pound of gain, it would not pay to add 
more than five or six pounds of 60- 
cent corn to the average daily ration. 
We suspect that it might pay, in ad- 
dition to the corn, to feed the average 
steer one-third or one-half pound of 


more than 7 





pounds of 


the cost of 


Missouri sta- 


correspondent, knowing prices, must 
determine the advisability of this mat- 
ter for himself. 

The ration our correspondent is us- 
ing will almost but not quite fatten his 
heifers. The gains will be cheap, and 
it may be that our correspondent will 
be justified in marketing the heifers 
half or two-thirds fat without feeding 
them more than four or five pounds of 
corn daily. Probably, however, he had 


best increase the corn ration gradually 
until they are eating as much as ten 
or twelve pounds daily. The silage 
in the ration will be decreased as the 
grain is increased, till at the finish 


only ten or fifteen pounds will be eat- 
en daily. 


Brood Sow Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have eight brood sows, averaging 
in weight 250 pounds. I have turned 
in with them a spring boar weighing 
210 pounds. I have a feed grinder. 


Tankage is worth $2.50 per 100; oats, 
37 cents per bushel, and corn, 60 cents 
per bushel. What is the best ration 


to feed them?” 

We suggest that this correspondent 
use a mixture of fifteen parts of corn 
to one of tankage, or twelve parts of 
corn, three parts of oats, and one part 
of tankage. The corn may be fed in 
the form of meal and mixed with the 
tankage in a slop. It is all right, how- 
ever, to give the corn on the ear and 
the tankage in a slop by itself. 


Ewes on Rye Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have thirty acres of rye and 
twenty acres of shocked fodder, with 
nothing to eat it. I would like to buy 
a bunch of breeding ewes in Febru- 
ary. I would feed them fodder, and 
then would put them on the rye as 
soon as it would be ready to turn on. 
I will seed clover and timothy in the 
rye. I will get ewes that will lamb 
in February or March. How many 
sheep could I pasture on the rye, and 
will they do well on it? I will expect 


it Has Cured the Worst Cases | get all the silage and clover hay they 





cottonseed meal daily. 

The exact manner in which our cor- 
respondent should handle these steers 
depends a good deal upon the condi- 


to ship them all as soon as the lambs 
are ready to go to market?” 
If our correspondent buys his ewes, 





he should plan on giving some other 
feed besides corn fodder and rye pas. 
ture. In moderate amounts, both corn 
fodder and rye pasture are good for 
ewes, but neither of them contain 
enough muscle building material to 
produce the best results with either 
pregnant or suckling ewes. It will] 
probably be necessary for our corre- 
spondent to feed from one-half to a 
pound of some such grain mixture as 
two parts of oats, one part of bran. 
one part of oil meal, and one part of 
corn to each ewe. 

Rye pasture is excellent feed for 
sheep of any kind as soon as it comes 
on in the spring. The sheep must 
not, however, be turned onto it sud- 
denly, or there will be trouble from 
bloat. Probably ten head of ewes to 
an acre of rye will be about right. 
After the clover and timothy is seed. 
ed, the rye must be pastured rather 
lightly. 


Changing ioe ethane 
Meal to Oil Meal 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding twenty-five yearling 
steers. I have had them since Sep- 
tember 6th, and am feeding them sil- 
age, all the ear corn they will eat, 
1.75 pounds of cottonseed meal daily, 
and a little corn fodder. On this ra- 
tion the average daily gain has been 
2.5 pounds per day per head. I ex- 
pect to market these steers about the 
middle of February. Now I have only 
about enough cottonseed meal to last 
ten days longer, and I find that more 
is hard to get. Would it do to change 
from cottonseed meal to oil meal, or 
would it cause the steers to scour? 
Oil meal is worth $35 per ton, and cot- 
tonseed meal is $32 per ton.” 

Between oil meal at $35 per ton and 
cottonseed meal at $32 per ton there 
is very little choice. For yearling 
steers with silage in the ration, we 
would be inclined to prefer the cot- 
tonseed meal, and especially so in our 
correspondent’s case, when the steers 
have become used to the cottonseed 
meal. If our correspondent can get 
no cottonseed meal, he had best feed 
oil meal. If he does so, he should get 
the oil meal as soon as possible, and 
make the change gradually. If the 
change is made gradually, there is 
very little likelihood of scouring. Have 
any of our readers had experience in 
changing from cottonseed meal to oil 
meal? 





tion they are in at present. If they 
are in fair flesh, they will gain but 
very little on a ration of oat straw 
and clover hay alone, but if they are 
thin, they will make very economical 
gains on such a ration. The chances 
are that if they are in just fair flesh 
that it will pay to add a little corn, 
and possibly a little cottonseed or oil 
meal. Our correspondent must Te- 
member that the addition of grain will - 
considerably increase the value of the 
manure. In Great Britain, for in- 
stance, where they compensate for im- 
provements added during’ tenancy, 
they allow the tenant extra for the 
additional value of manure made from 
such feeds as oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, etc. 





Too Much Cottonseed Meal 
and Oil Meal 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I am feeding eighteen head of year- 
ling heifers and three old cows. They 


will eat, and forty pounds each of cot- 
tonseed cake and oil meal. How much 
chopped corn should they have in ad- 
dition in order to fatten? I have been 
feeding one and a half bushels of corn 
at a feed? Is that enough?” 

Not knowing the age of these heif- 
ers, we can make no intelligent esti- 
mate as to the amount they should eat. 
Probably they are eating at the pres- 
ent time twenty or twenty-five pounds 
of silage, five or six pounds of clover 
hay, two pounds of cottonseed cake, 
two pounds of oil meal and four pounds 
of corn. 

Two pounds each of cottonseed cake 
and oil meal per animal is a larger 
amount than most of our feeders feel 
justified in using. Nevertheless, with 
corn at more than 60 cents per bushel, 
such large amounts of mill feeds may 
pay. We would be inclined, however, 
to reduce the cottonseed cake and oil 
meal by one-third or one-half. Our 


as of wood. 


good durable buildings. 








PORTLAND CEMENT 


When a lot of neighbors 
want a good road, they all 
get together, and each pays 
part of the cost in taxes, or some way. 


It would be good sense to carry that farther. With 
a fair sized concrete mixer for instance, a silo, barn 
foundations and floors, ice-houses and troughs, or any 
small work can be built about as cheaply of concrete 


Why don’t you men in one township or district 
get together and buy one, each pay part of the cost, 
and take turns using and helping to use it? In a few 
years you'd have the model township of the State for 
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Pll Put Your Stock in a _ 
Thriving Condition-— 


GILBERT HESS, 


Doctor of Veterinary Science 


Doctor of Medicine 


URGE every farmer to see to it right now 
| that his work horses are put in condition for 

the hard work of spring and summer, so that 
when the sun shines your horses will be rid of 
their old coats, full of stamina and ready for 
business. 


And don’t overlook the spring pig crop—the 
mortgage lifters. Start them off free from disease 
—free from worms. 


Be sure, also, that your milk cows are _thor- 
oughly conditioned for the long, heavy milking 


—_ => 


i. &. , aan 
Medical Colleges 


Noted Veterinarians 


All certify the ingredients 
of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to do 
just what I claim for them. 


Nux Vomica. Digestive ard Nerve Tonic. 
Quassia. Digestive Tonic and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate of Iron. Blood Builder and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate of Soda. L=xative and Liver Tonic. 
Common Salt. Appetizer and Expels Worms. 
Epsom Salts. Laxative. 

Nitrate of Potash. Stimulates Kidneys. 

Charcoal. Prevents Noxious Gases. 

Fenugreek. Tonic and Aromatic. 





The above is carefully compounded by Dr, 
Hess (M. D.. D. V. S.). with just enough 
cereal*meal to make a perfect ‘mixture. 





season, and that those with calf are vigorous 
and fit. 


Remember, your stock have been cooped up 
for the last few months and have been on dry 
feed. As corn or oats, hay and fodder do not 
contain the laxatives and tonics so abundantly 
supplied in grass, your stock are pretty apt to be 
out of fix. Some of your animals are liable to be 
constipated, rough in hair, their legs may have 
become stocked, or they have dropsical swellings, 
but the most common disease of all, especially 
among hogs, is worms— worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Splendid Conditioner—A Sure Worm Expeller 


Being both a doctor of medicine and a doctor of veterinary 
science, | know exactly what farm stock need to get them 
in condition for spring. 


In my left hand I hold the formula of Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic—showing every ingredient, what each ingredient is 
for, and you will notice that the U. S. Dispensatory—one of 
the world’s greatest authorities—certifies these ingredients 
to do as | claim. 


Look these ingredients over—Tonics to improve the ap- 
petite— Blood Builders to enrich and tone up the blood— 
Laxatives to regulate the bowels and Vermifuges to expel 
worms. I want to emphasize one fact as forcefully as | 
know how: Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will not only rid your 
stock of worms, but will put them in a condition unfavorable to 
worm development. 


Remember, it’s the cow in the pink of condition that fills the milk 
pail—the horse that digests his dinner that pulls on the bit—the steer 
with an appetite that lays on fat, and the hog that is well and free 
from worms that gets to be a 200-pounder in 6 months. 


So sure am | that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your animals 
in a thriving condition, make the ailing ones healthy and ex- 
pel worms, that | have authorized your dealer to supply you 
with enough for all your stock, and if it does not do as 

claim, return the empty packages and get your money back. 


Now, listen, Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is never sold by peddlers, 
but only by reliable dealers whom you know. I save you 
the peddler’s salary and wagon and team expenses, as 
these prices prove: 25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-lb. sack $5.00. 
Smaller packages as low as 50c. Except in Canada, the far 


West and the South. 


W rite for Free Stock Book—It’s a Stunner 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
Makes Poultry Healthy Makes Hens Lay 


This is a splendid tonic—it tones up the dormant egg organs and 
compels each hen to lay regularly. It also helps chicks grow and 
shortens the moulting period. It is asure preventive against Roup, 
Gapes and Cholera. Costs but a penny a day to feed 30 fowls. Sold 
on my liberal Money-Back Guarantee. 14 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs, 60c; 25-Ib. 
pail $2.50. Except in Canada and the far West. 














Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and all farm stock. Dust the hens and 
chicks, with it, sprinkle it on the roosts, in the cracks; or, ifyou 
will keepitin the dust bath, the hens will distribute it. Also 
destroys bugs on cucumber, squash and melon vines, cabbage 
worms, slugs on rose bushes, ete, Comes in handy sifting-top 
ean. llb. 25e; 3 lbs @e. Except in Canada and the far West. 
Guaranteed. 
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Holding Your 
Engine 
Back? 


Are you letting it give the service it will when you supply 
perfect ignition—a strong, hot spark every time it’s needed? 
Most engine troubles are ignition troubles due to poor equip- 
ment. You will never be troubled by them if you insist that 
the maker of the engine you buy equip it with a Wizard 
Magneto. It is so simple in construction there is nothing to 
get out of order. It is so strong and rigid it will last as 
long as the engine. And it’s waterproof. If you want the 
best service from the engine you buy, don’t accept it without 
a Wizard. There’s a Wizard for every engine. 
is guaranteed, 





Every one 





¢ 150,000 Wizards 

If you own an oi! or gas engine now, a Wizard used on such 
will cut out many of the troubles that reduce its engines as 
value to you. Write us. We'll supply you if 
your dealer cannot. Ask your dealer to write us 
for details. Let us send you Witte 

a = Vander 

—Our Free Book Watesioe Boy 
about ignition and shows also Stover 
: s Challenge 
Alamo 
Dempster 
Field Brundage 
New Way 


Pairbanks Morse 
I. H.C. 


“The Happy Engine Owner” 


which explains fully 
how to remedy or prevent most engine troubles. 


HERCULES ELECTRIC CO. 
2147 N. Western Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 





























I Have Stopped Swearing 


Since I Bought My 








AIR COOLED ENGINE 


It works fine—No need to swear 





Mr. Lane Appreciates His Engine 


. Union, Iowa, 9-24-13. 
Before purchasing a “New-Way” air cooled 
engine, I had owned two different makes of 
gasoline engines. The first of these was an air 
cooled engine and the second a water cooled. 
I wish to say that I now own the first real en- 


gine that I have ever owned. The “New-Way”’ 
34 H. P. Engine is more economical, both with 
gasoline and cylinder oil, and the 34 H. P. en- 


gine 1 now have will run a washing machine 
xy pump cheaper than any one horse power | 
ever saw 

JOHN LANE 
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AVERAGE 17c A POUND FOR YOUR HOGS 


Butcher your hogs, cure your meat with Wright’s Ham Pickle and smoke it 
with Wright’s Condensed Smoke. ‘S+!! meat by parcel post to city people, 
Let Uncle Sam Be Your Errand Boy 

Wright’s Ham Pickle, a scientific combination of meat curing materials 
all recommended by Dept. of Agriculture. A $1.00 box cures a barrel of meat. 

Wright’s Condensed Smoke, a liquid made from hickery wood, for 
smoking all meats. A 75c bottle smokes a barrel of meat. Send names of five 
neighbors who cure meat for Free Dosmple and Book. 


The E. W. Wright Co., Ltd., 824Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Pump-Grind-Saw 


MADE Ip: 
HARD USE 















400 candle power in a hand lantern is 
something never heard of before. Costs 
less than % cent per hour. Will illu- 
mine the barn yard as bright as day. 
mow pine e to take into the 

mow. = cakable chimney. Will wot blow 
— Fully Write for circulars 


end prices. ts wanted 
AMERICAN cas MACHINE CO., 
404 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


wy mn 
Mill & Engine Co. 
Est, 1880, mins Mishawaka, ind, 




















Kill the Warbles 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a bunch of cattle badly in- 
fested with warbles, and would like to 
know what could be done to rid them 
of the pest.” 

It is a little early as yet to com- 
mence the active campaign against 
warbles. It is generally necessary to 
wait until late in February or early in 
March to begin killing these pests. At 
about this time the grubs make a small 
opening through the skin so as to get 
air. It then becomes possible either 
to smear the back with something that 
will run down through the holes and 
kill the warbles, or to press the war- 
bles out. The surest way is to squeeze 
the warbles out and step on them. It 
is said that a rather damp day is best 
to do this, because the skin is softer. 
It is also some help to wash the back 
with a mixture of a half pound of salt 
and three gallons of water. After the 
warbles have been squeezed out and 
crushed, it is a good plan to wash the 
back with some antiseptic solution or 
dip, so that the sore places will heal 
over quickly. 

If time is not available to squeeze 
out the warbles, many of them may be 
killed by smearing the back with some 
substance which will plug up the holes 
or that will run down through the 
holes. Kerosene mixed with lard, coal 
tar dip, and a number of other sub- 
stances, have been recommended as 
satisfactory. One of our readers who 
handles large numbers of _ cattle, 
sprinkles salt over their backs, in this 
way inducing them to lick each other’s 
backs. The result, so he claims, is 
that a brine is formed which runs 
down through the holes and kills the 
warbles. 

We can not too strongly urge upon 
our readers the necessity for killing 
warbles during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May. If they 
are not killed, they will, some time 
during these months, work their way 
out, fall on the ground, and after a 
resting stage of several weeks, change 
into warble flies which lay eggs on the 
cattle and cause more trouble the fol- 
lowing winter. The warbles actually 
harm the cattle by irritating them and 
appropriating part of their blood sup- 
ply. 





Caution About Sowing Sweet | 


Clover 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 69 of Wallaces’ Farmer (is- 
sue of January 16), a Missouri cor- 
respondent asks about seeding sweet 
clover on winter wheat, and is ad- 
vised that the best way would be to 
broadcast the sweet clover seed on a 
light snow in early spring. 

I will give some of my observations 


on the germination of sweet clover 
seed. In 1912, some plants were al- 
lowed to stand with the whole crop of 











seed. The seed crop was good, and it | 


shattered off during the winter till the 
ground was almost completely cov- 
ered. We expected a heavy stand of 
plants from this seed, but on examina- 
tion the first warm days in March, we 
found large quantities of the seed ger- 
minating even in the melting snow. A 
few nights later the ground was froz- 
en, and all these little plantlets were 
destroyed. This thawing and freezing 
process was repeated over and over 
again. By the time warm weather had 
arrived to stay, I think more than 95 
per cent of the sweet clover seed had 
been germinated and killed. 

On January 8, 1914, during the warm 
and foggy weather, I found about 50 
per cent of the sweet clover seed still 
clinging to the standing plants, had 
germinated and was alive. Some 
branches were taken into the house, 
and some of these germinated seeds 
placed in flower pots amongst the 
house plants, where they are now 
growing nicely. 

Sweet clover seed seems to germi- 
nate at a low temperature, and on the 
slightest provocation—so it would ap- 
pear best to leave the seed in the sack 
and keep the sack in a dry place till 
danger of freezing is over. 

HARLOW ROCKHILL. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 
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FREE 


Potato Plianter 


Profitable for the large or small grower. Plants 
Otatoes at lowest possibic co: it. One man operates 
t. Opens the furrow—drops the seed any distance 
or depth required—puts on fertilizer (if wanted)— 
covers up—marks the next row. Accurate, auto- 
matic and dependable. Sold with or without Fer- 
tilizer Attachment. 
Here’s why you should select the Eureka Potato 
Planter:—Furrow Opening Plow is directly under 
the axle—that means uniform depth at all times, 
The seed dropsin sight of driver. 
Steel and maileable construction : 
makes long life and few repairs, i a SF 
Made in three sizes—for one j By 
ortwo rows, 
We also make the Eureka Mulcher and 
Seeder, Shipped from brauch near you. 


EURFKA MOWER CO., eox 770 , urica, nw. ¥. X 
WR LO AIRE 
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( i ABURK 

To lift a load into a wagon 4 

feet from the ground on old 

high wooden wheels is a foolish 

waste of labor when you can easily 

rthe wagon bedand LIFTONL 

EET. Why don’tyoustop wasting ™ 

your labor? Lower your wagon bed 2 feet a 
equipping with low 


Empire Steel Wheels 


Far stronger then» wooden wheels. Can- 
not rot or bow. NO BREAKDOWNS. & 
No repair bills. Life savers for horses f 
hauling over muddy roads and soft stub- 
ble fields. es tion fully guaranteed 
or money_back ick. Write today for 
20-DAY NO RIS C TRIAL OFFER. 


Empire Manufacturing | Co. 


Box 76F wincy, t 


DISON 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


we A child can understand 
*‘% and operate the Epison 

Hovuse-LIGHTING PLANT 
because it uses 


EDISON (“inz) STORAGE BATTERIES 


The only alkaline, nickel-iron battery—no 
acid or lead plates. Nodaily worry or reg- 
ular cleaning perlods. Write for catalog D. 


ee ae Zig EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY C 
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198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Chicago Office, 229 So. Wabash A 


PULL OUT THE 


STUME Ss: 

















Puller enue an acre of stumps aday 


—increases the value of your 

2 land 100%. Makes room for 
money crops. Guaranteed 

for 3 years against break- 

age from any cause. Send 

name for fine free 


special low-price 
roposition. 

HERCULES MFG. CO. 
957 22d Street, 

Centerville, la.» U.S.A. 








ZERO WEATHER Gi in’ COOLER 


Sizes 14 12h. p. 


Water tanks, fans or belts to bother. 

Valves to open against compression. 

Get descriptive folder explaining this won- 
derful engine at once. 

1OWA FALLS, IOWA 


Vi WE SHIPo*APPROVAL 


» Cylinders or hoppers to burst. 










without a cent deposit, prepay - freight and 
\ allow 10 DAYS peta RIA 

5 Ww ONLY COSTS one cent = learn our 
unheard of omar and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1914 model bicycles. 


\ FACTORY PRICES £i."°" 

abicycleor 

a pais of tires from amyone at any price 

until you write for our large Art Catalog 

and learn our wonderful proposition on 

first sample bicycle going to your town 

RIDER AGENTS Ss72¢%: 

making big 

yg money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

€ p. - 4 Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 

lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aalf usual pricess 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dopt.FI73, CHICAG® 


SAW YOURWOOD 












NG SAWING MACHIN 
LaTest ra Send for Free catalog No. ES) showing —a 
Folding Sawing Mach. Ce.,161 W. Harrison St., Chicage, UL 
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The Two Kingdoms 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 8, 1914. Luke, 11: 
14-26; 33-36.) 

“And he was casting out a demon 
that was dumb. And it came to pass, 
when the demon was gone out, the 
dumb man spake; and the multitudes 
marveled. (15) But some of them 
said, By Beelzebub the prince of the 
demons casteth he out demons. (16) 
And others, trying him, sought of him 
a sign from heaven. (17) But he, 
knowing their thoughts, said unto 
them, Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation; and a 
house divided against a house falleth. 
(18) And if Satan also is divided 
against himself, how shall his king- 
dom stand? Because ye say that I 
cast out demons by Beelzebub. (19) 
And if I by Beelzebub cast out de- 
mons, by whom do your sons cast 
them out? therefore shall they be 
your judges. (20) But if I by the 
finger of God cast out demons, then is 
the kingdom of God come upon you. 
(21) When the strong man fully 
armed guardeth his own court, his 
goods are in peace: (22) but when a 
stronger than he shall come upon 
him, and overcome him, he taketh 
from him his whole armor wherein he 
trusted, and divideth his spoils. (23) 
He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth. (24) The unclean spirit 
when he is gone out of the man, pass- 
eth through waterless places, seeking 
rest, and finding none, he saith, I will 
turn back unto my house whence I 
came out. (25) And when he is come, 
he findeth it swept and garnished. 
(26) Then goeth he, and taketh to 
him seven other spirits more evil Than 
himself; and they enter in and dwell 
there: and the last state of that man 
becometh worse than the first. 

“(33) No man, when he hath lighted 
a lamp, putteth it in the cellar, neith- 
er under a bushel, but on the stand, 
that they which enter in may see the 
light. (34) The lamp of thy body is 
thine eye; when thine eye is single, 
thy whole body also is full of light; 
but when it is evil, thy body also is 
full of darkness. (35) Look therefore 
whether the light that is in thee be 
not darkness. (36) If therefore, thy 
whole body be full of light, having no 
dark part, it shall be wholly full of 
light, as when the lamp with its bright 
shining doth give thee light.” 

This lesson and the last evidently 
belong to the Perean ministry, and 
the events recorded occurred some 
months after the preceding lessons. 
Jesus had gone to Jerusalem, and from 
there made two evangelistic cam- 
paigns among the simple-minded folk 
on the other side of the Jordan. Mat- 
thew mentions the incidents of this 
lesson, and with this exception the 
rest of the events of the Perean min- 
istry are recorded only by Luke. 

The general teaching was the same 
as in Galilee; for His hearers were 
of much the same sort. To each He 
gave the Lord’s prayer (see last les- 
son) as showing the proper attitude 
of the soul, both Godward and man- 
ward. There was the same glad ac- 
ceptance by the common people, and 
the same bitter opposition from the 
scribes and Pharisees, and on the 
same lines. At the time of this les- 
son, the opposition became very bit- 
ter. He had wrought so many mir- 
acles that they could be in no doubt 
as to his supernatural power. He must 
be more than man. This was evident- 
ly a common conviction, and it was 
strengthened by the casting out of the 
demon, as described in the first part 
of this lesson. 

The objectors had a. difficult prob- 
lem before them. This man in some 
way could still the storm with a word; 
could and did raise the dead, and give 
sight to those born blind. They did 
not dare to deny these miracles. They 
must find a theory to account for 
them. There were two theories pos- 
sible. One was that He was their 
Messiah, whom they expected to work 
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miracles. It was to convince them of 
this that the miracles were wrought. 
“The works that I do bear witness of 
me.” To admit this was to admit 
their obligation to receive Him as 
such, and to obey His teachings. This 
they were not willing to do. 

To justify themselves in their re- 
fusal, and thus retain their own self- 
respect, they must account for it in 
some other way, and the only way ap- 
parently open was that He was in 
league with the powers of darkness, 
and with what they regarded as the 
head of these powers, Beelzebub, the 
prince of demons. In mentioning this 
evil power, these cavillers carefully 
avoided the use of the respectable 
word “Satan,” and in order to make 
the alleged association or alliance ut- 
terly disreputable they used the word 
“Beelzebub,” the fly-god of the Philis- 
tines (II Kings, 1:2), and because flies 
breed in dung, he became known as 
the dung-god. In this kind of scur- 
rillity, the Jew was past-master. The 
idea conveyed was that Jesus had as- 
sociated himself not merely with the 
lowest of the low among men, but 
with the dirtiest of the devils or pow- 
ers of evil. And all this to try to 
bring Him into disrepute among men, 
and also to anger Him and throw Him 
off His guard. 

Unmoved by their scurrillity, He 
calmly assured them that their theory 
was in the first place utterly unrea- 
sonable and inconsistent with their 
own premises., For if they admitted 
the existence of demons, as they did, 
and the unity of the kingdom of evil, 
as they did, then it was the height of 
absurdity to imagine that the head of 
the kingdom should be at war with his 
own. Satan must be supposed to have 
at least common-sense. Therefore, 
they made this charge only out of per- 
sonal enmity to Him. Notice that Je- 
sus uses the word “Satan,” not “Beel- 
zebub.” He then adds in effect, and 
with fine sarcasm: Your leaders have 
been trying to imitate my miracles. 
Are they also then in league with the 
dung-god? He does not say whether 
they work miracles or not; but asks, 
if so, then by whom? This is His first 
answer. 

Second: If, on the other hand, there 
is a real kingdom of darkness and 
Satan, as you admit, is its head, and 
I, by the Spirit of God and in your 
sight, cast out demons and break the 
power of this kingdom of evil, then 
the kingdom of God has come to you, 
and it is up to you personally to de- 
cide which you will be: the children 
of God or the children of Satan. This 
is His second answer. 

The Jews of that day had a wonder- 
ful angelology and demonology, full of 
superstitions and absurdities. Jesus 
here alleges that there is a kingdom 
of evil and a kingdom of good, and 
these of necessity must always be in 
opposition to each other; and if de- 
mons are cast out, Satan could not, in 
the very nature of things, and would 
not if he could, cast out Satan. He 
would not war against his own king- 
dom; and therefore, if demons are 
cast out, it is only by the Spirit of 
God. It is only one who is able to 
enter into the strong man’s house and 
bind him who can spoil his house. 
How can demons be cast out except 
by a power stronger than Satan? 

He then adds: In this world-conflict 
between evil and good, there is no 
place for neutrality. If you are not 
siding with Me in the kingdom of God, 
then you are against Me, in the king- 
dom of evil. He then (as reported 
more fully in Matthew 12:32-34) 
brings home to them the enormity of 
their sin. It was not merely a matter 
of rejecting Him. They might do that 
honestly through ignorance or preju- 
dice. That could be forgiven; but 
when they reached the point of ad- 
mitting the fact of a miracle which 
could be wrought only by the Spirit of 
God, and alleged that it was the work 
of the most disreputable of the gods 
of the heathen, they had put them- 
selves entirely outside of the grace of 
God to help them. For this was not 
the sin of ignorance, wilful or unwil- 





ful, but an intelligent choice of evil 
instead of good. It was not a lack of 
faith, but fixed, settled unbelief; and 
this definite unbelief and choice of 
evil cuts off completely the sole 
ground on which salvation is possible. 

Beaten in their contest, the Jews 
demanded a sign from heaven, some 
wonder in nature. Jesus refused to 
allow them to switch from the moral 
to the physical. If He had power to 
deliver this man from the powers of 
bondage to the powers of evil, as man- 
ifested in demoniac possession, in 
which they believed, and if He, the 
stronger Man, bound the strong man, 
and did this by the Spirit of God, then 
it was up to them to receive Him as 
their own Messiah, or reject Him and 
thus put it out of His power to give 
them help. 

The details of His answer are given 
in verses 29-32, which are omitted 
from the lesson. He points out to 
them the danger in which they are as 
a nation. The nation had been purged 
during the captivity of the grosser 
forms of idolatry. The spirit they 
were now in as a nation was that of a 
man who had been delivered from the 
overmastering power of a demon, but 
had failed to use his own will power 
in living a Godlike life. There must 
be spiritual kinship before there can 
be spiritual growth. The tree must 
be good before the fruit can be good. 
Israel had been purged of idolatry, but 
not being willing to serve God, they 
had become self-righteous and proud, 
blind to the truth, domineering, and 
oppressors of the poor—a worse con- 
dition than that of their idolatrous 
fathers. 

Herein lies a most weighty truth, 
applicable to our own times: A man 
may be converted and join the 
church. He quits drinking and swear- 
ing and other open vices, and becomes 
outwardly respectable, but continues 
to take advantage of a neighbor in 
distress, drives as hard a bargain as 
before, becomes self-righteous or 
church-righteous, gets out of touch 
with the common man, and fails to 
apply the teachings of Christ to the 
business, amusements and pleasures 
of his life. That man is in vastly 
greater danger than he was before his 
conversion. He has seven devils now 
where he had but one before. 

Having answered these interruptors 
Jesus now returns to His original 
proposition: that spiritual knowledge 
implies spiritual kinship, that spirit- 





| ual receptivity is a condition of spirit- 


ual reception. He emphasizes the truth 
which He had taught in the Sermon 
on the Mount, in Galilee: If a man 
has a single eye, if he really wants to 
know the truth and love the truth, be- 
cause it is the truth, if he is open to 
conviction, he will find the truth. If 
he is determined not to see the truth, 
as these people were when they 
charged that He was in collusion with 
Beelzebub, he will always be in the 
dark. But if he does see the truth, 
let him confess it; let him own it. 
You do not put a candle in the cellar, 
but on a stand. You do not put it un- 
der the bushel, but on it. If you know 
the truth, you will confess it before 
men, and thus let your light shine. 
Jesus demands then, as now, that 
those who know God shall confess 
Him, that the friends of Christ shall 
openly say so, and not merely say so, 
but testify by deed as well as by word 
—by life as well as by profession. 


Pay for School Officers 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“It does not seem fair that all public 
officers get paid for their official du- 
ties, except the officers of our schools. 
I should like to know what you think 
of this.” 


Wallaces’ Farmer inclines to the 
opinion that there are very few public 
offices which carry with them as large 
an opportunity for rendering real serv- 
ice as those which have to do with our 
schools, and that there are no offices 
in which the very highest type of citi- 
zens should be more willing to serve 
without pay. The school district can 
not afford to pay an adequate price for 
the services which a _ school officer 
ought to render. These particular of- 
fices ought to be considered as calls to 
duty, a call to serve the community. 
Wailaces’ Farmer believes we would 
be much better off, and would have 
much better government, if in more of- 
fices the pay consisted entirely in the 
satisfaction the good citizen has in un- 
selfish work well done. 








La Salle County (Illinois) Institute.— 
The La Salle County Farmers’ Institute 
will be held at Ottawa, Ill., from February 
9th to 13th. Speakers of national repu- 


tation are being arranged for and there 
will be a good musical program. The 
committee is working hard to make the 


institute a great success, 
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el Grease 


FROM HANDS AND ARMS 


Quickly Removed 





A brisk rub with a 
sprinkle of “OLD 
DUTCH” cleans 
quickly and thor- 
oughly — leaves _ the 
skin soft and smooth. 
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This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace Letters on subjects of int t to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of wricer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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The “In-Growing”’ Mind 
e n-Growilng In 

We were reading a story of Van 
Dyke’s the other day, about a woman 
with an “in-growing’” mind. Haven’t 
you seen that type of man and wom- 
The kind who never look out at 
attractions of the rushing world 
about them; who see only hay in a 
clover field, and never are moved by 
the beauty and fragrance of the blos- 
soms. Who look only at the house, 
and never the home. It was a man of 
this type who gazed stolidly at the 
magnificence of Niagara Falls, and 
drawled: “I don’t see anything won- 
derful about that; there is nothing 
for the water to do but fall.” 

There is no better prevention and 
cure for an “in-growing” mind than 
a chapter of the Daughters of Ceres. 
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To be sure, a country club by any 
other name might accomplish the 
same purpose, but a club organized 


With no outside connections is not so 
likely to continue, nor to work on as 
broad lines, as the one which belongs 
to a cycle of clubs, as it were, and 
gets inspiration from outside sources. 
Organization which accomplishes re- 
sults is continually reaching out to 
increase the sphere of its usefulness, 
and this reaching out reinvigorates 
and re-animates. A purely local or- 
Zanization comes together for the ac- 


complishment of some purpose that 
at the time seems important and 
worth while. When this work is done 
the members are likely to lose inter- 
est and feel that there is no longer 
reason Why the organization should 
continue, and it dies from local leth- 
arey. 

This same organization, if linked 


to similar organizations throughout 
the county and state, would probably 
find a continuous round of 
opening up to interest them and stim- 
ulate them to greater action. 


subjects 


Saving Strength 


Five Ellen Lewis mar- 
ried James Loring, and 
Montana, her mother visited her for 
the first time. Mrs. Loring had worked 
as hard as her husband for the pros- 
perity which was coming to them, but 
in all her working she had neglected 
to care for her personal appearance— 
the erect, supple girl was transformed 
into a badly shaped woman, too tired 
to hold herself straight, glad of a 
chance to sag down in a chair. When 
she stood, she rested the weight of 
her body on one foot. She neither 
looked nor acted rested. Mother-like, 
Mrs. Lewis made no comment then; 
she sent to Cornell College for their 
bulletin on “Saving Strength,” which 
she gave to her daughter to read. She 
took her before the glass, reminded 
her of the figure and carriage she had 
when she was married, and silently 
pointed to the reflection, abdomen 
thrown out, figure sagged and worn— 

“Taking care of the body is not be- 
neath the notice of a busy woman, or 
a country woman,” she expostulated; 
“the more work a woman has to do, 
the more attention she should pay to 
keeping herself in good condition. It 
is the machine which is used every day 
that needs oiling and adjusting for the 
day's work. The house-mother should 
not only be in good health, but in good 
spirits. Listen to this: ‘Mental and 
emotional states are inevitably more 
or less influenced by bodily conditions 
and activities. A dejected phvsical 
attitude tends to develop a dejected 
mental state. On the other hand, there 
is nothing more effective for ridding 
oneself of the blues than to stretch 
the body to its full height. to breathe 
deeply. and to express lightness and 
joyousness in bodily action; to recall 
some Witty saying and laugh over it 
again. sing a bit of some merry song, 
or run gaily out to the barn and call 
the chickens in cheerful tones, or take 
a few the dance that one de- 
lighted in fore one married and set- 
tled down it settling down physic- 
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ally and mentally is perhaps the thing 
of all things that is most essential to 
protect oneself acainst.’ 

“You sit at your sewing as this wo- 
man does,” she said, relentlessly— 
“your ribs are compressed, and the 
three vital and indispensable functions 
of life—respiration, circulation and di- 
gestion—are interfered with. Your 
chest is cramped and sunken, making 
full, invigorating breathing impossible 
—the circulatiof' is impeded by pres- 
sure on the veins and arteries, caused 


by the sagging of the heavy upper 
trunk, while the stomach, as a well- 


known physician has said, “4s literally 
crowded out of house and home.’ The 
ageing of the body is not a matter of 
years; it is rather a matter of condi- 
tion. The way one habitually uses the 
body largely determines what its ulti- 
mate condition shall be. Oldness of 
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body means setness of muscles as dif- 
fering irom the freedom oi 
muscles; it means stiffness of joints 
as differing from the flexibility of the 
child’s joints; it means a stooped atti- 
tude as differing from the erect atti- 
tude of vouth. 

“Don't think I am interfering;” Mrs. 
Lewis took her daughter’s hands ten- 
derly; “but I am going to speak plain- 
ly in pointing out a danger which you 
can ward off. When I saw you at the 
depot, I was shocked at the changes 
time had made in you. For your fam- 


ilv’s sake, you must look after your 
teeth, yvour hair, and your carriage. 


Age is cruel enough—it comes soon— 
we should not give it any advantage. 
Practice the exercises in this bulletin 
to keep supple, and when I come again 
I am sure you will look ten years 
younger.” 

“Did she practice the exercises? Did 
they help her?” someone may ask. Yes, 


she practiced them; and they made 
the same attractive change in Mrs. 
Loring’s figure and carriage as they 


will make in yours if you practice them 
faithfully. But bear in mind that faith- 
ful practicing of physical culture ex- 
ercises is not alone what the house- 
wife needs; she needs to carry her- 
self at her work in the normal position 
—to keep the front waist muscles, and 
the abdominal muscles firm. At the 
wash-tub, or the broom, whether sit- 
ting or standing, she should hold her- 
self in such a way that she will not 
suffer unnecessary fatigue. Unless 
she does exercise such care, she runs 
the risk of nervous diseases, and seri- 
ous pelvic troubles. 





Clarifying Cistern Water 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What will clear cistern water col- 
ored by the roof and boards, without 
hardening it or in any way injuring it? 
Will charcoal in a sack, churned 
through the water, purify it and keep 
it fit for drinking?” 

Several years ago, a Nebraska sub- 
scriber said that he had found a good 
way 
following method: 

Tie a rope to a bucket and push it top 
downward to the bottom of the cistern 
with a stick, and drag the bucket 
around through the water. This is re- 
peated many times. The idea is that 
the air rising through the cistern water 
purifies it. A few tablespoonfuls of 
permanganate of potash spread on the 
cistern water is also said to help. 

The best thing, where water is not 
too scarce, is to empty the cistern of 
all water and thoroughly clean it out. 
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The roof and eaves troughs should also 
be thoroughly cleaned out. 
first rain comes, the water is allowed 


When the | 


to run to the ground for a while, rath- | 


er than into the cistern. If convenient, 


a sand and charcoal filter should be 
installed. 
Our correspondent, by churning a 


charcoal sack through the cistern wa- 


ter, will no doubt purify it to some ex- | 


tent. The taste may be improved, but 
the healthfulness of the water will be 
but very little affected. If cistern wa- 
ter is to be drunk, especial effort must 
be made to keep the roof clean, and to 
keep birds off of it, or else a sand and 
charcoal filter should be installed. 





Dried Beef 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know a little about 
drying beef. 
ed and packed away for a few weeks, 
and then smoked and dried in the open 
air?” 

A government recipe for dried beef 
is as follows: 

“The round is commonly used for 
dried beef, the inside of the thigh be- 
ing considered the choicest piece, as 
it is slightly more tender than the out- 
side of the round. The round should 
be cut lengthwise of the grain of the 
meat, so that the muscle fiber may be 
cut crosswise when the dried beef is 
sliced for table use. A tight jar or cap 
is necessary for curing. The process 
is as follows: To each 100 pounds of 
meat, weigh out 5 pounds of salt, 3 
pounds of granulated sugar, and 2 
ounces of saltpeter; mix thoroughly 
together. Rub the meat on all sur- 
faces with a third of the mixture, and 
pak in a jar as tightly as possible. 
Allow it to remain for three days, when 
it should be removed and rubbed with 
another third of the mixture. In re- 
packing, put at the bottom the pieces 
that were on top the first time. Let 
stand for three days, when they should 
be removed and rubbed with the re- 
maining third of the mixture, and al- 
lowed to stand for three days more. 
The meat is then ready to be removed 
from the pickle. The liquid in the jars 
should not be removed, but the meat 
should be re-packed in the liquid each 
time. After removing from the pickle, 
the meat should be smoked and hung 
in a dry attic or near the kitchen fire, 
where the water will evaporate from 
it. It may be used at any time after 
smoking, although the longer it hangs 
in the dry atmosphere, the drier it 
will get. The drier the climate, in 
general, the more easily meat can be 
dried. In arid regions, good dried meat 
can be made by exposing it fresh to 
the air, with protection from flies.” 





Mizpah Chapter, Bedford 
D. 0. C. 


We are gald to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the year-book of Mizpah 
Chapter, D. O. C. The 1914 year-book 
is a dainty pamphlet, containing the 
year’s program—a program’ which 
has evidently been carefully thought 
out, and will undoubtedly prove most 
interesting to the members. It cov- 
ers the folowing subjects: Book re- 
view, “Pollyanna,” by Eleanor H. Por- 
ter; Codéperative Butchering; Debate 
—Resolved, that it is better for farm- 
ers’ wives to buy ready-made gar- 
ments; How and when should par- 
ents give sex instruction to their chil- 
dren; Mothers’ Day program (Note— 
“Each member is requested to send 
her mother, if living, a message of 
greeting on this day.”) Book review, 
“Mother,” by Kathleen Norris; synop- 
sis of “Principles of Cookery”; par- 
liamentary drill; Thanksgiving and 
Christmas programs. 


From the Goldfield Chapter 
D. 0. C. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Our club was organized last March, 
and we met twice a month during the 
summer and fall. We don’t have reg- 
ular meetings in the winter, but have 
a social meeting about once a month, 
to which our husbands and families 
are invited. We had a dinner New 
Year’s Day, and about one hundred 
were present. Our club now numbers 
thirty-one members, and we expect to 
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join the State Federation of Women's 
Ciubs. 

We are planning to have a baby 
health contest next summer, and we 
will not have to go outside the club 
for our contestants, for we have eley. 
en babies born in 1913, 

Our members are all delighted with 
the club, and we have learned to know 
each other better, and as a result we 
are more neighborly and not so crit- 
ical of each other’s faults. We have 
learned to appreciate each other, and 
our meetings have been instructive 
as well as entertaining. 

MABEL PAINE. 

Corresponding Secretary. 


A Farm Echo 


(By Harriet Bradley.) 





As I started out this morning 
For my walk around the farm, 
With a sack across my shoulder 
And a basket on my arm, 
Not a schoolboy in the country 
Ever had a heart as light. 
And in answer to my whistle 
Came a cheery, curt ‘‘Bob-White.” 


Then a tame Kentucky card'nal 
With his flaming vest of red 
Left his covert in the tree-top 
And descended on my head, 
For experience had taught him 
Since the day he learned to fly 
That in some of my old pockets 
There was sure to be some rye. 


Thus my friends began to throng me, 
From the pigeon to the hare, 
And from pocket, bag or basket 
Ev'ry fellow got his share. 
As I fed these tiny creatures 
From the bounty I had brought, 
It reminded me, as always, 
Of the way that God takes thought. 


For I never feed a chipmunk 
Or a squirrel or a jay, 
i of how the Father 
Feeds His children day by day; 
the thought is ever with me, 
As I let each handful fail, 
That the grain I freely scatter 
Isn’t my gift. after all. 


These are just my little brothers, 
And I'm giving them a taste 

Of the food our common Father 
In my hand has kindly placed; 

For if He withholds his sanction 
From the puny toils of men, 


rm 


They are no more self-supporting 
Than the robin or the wren. 
Next I sauntered through 


the pasture, 
And the cows began to bawl, 


To express their approbation 
Of my customary Call. 

Then the horses all came running, 
But they made a sudden halt 


When they struck the level patches 
Where I'd portioned out the salt. 


It would take too long to tell you 
How the pigs and sheep and goats 

All received some small attention 
As I peddled corn and oats: 

But my heart kept getting lighter, 
As my burden lighter grew, 

Till at last I'd got so happy 
That I sang a hymn or two. 


With my empty bag and basket, 
I meandered slowly back, 

Taking time to gather walnuts 
For the little folks to crack. 

I could smell the pies and doughnuts 
As I ‘‘mosied’’ up the road, 

For the day preceding Christmas 
Sallie always cooks a load. 


Bob and Nancy, they’re our children, 
And whoever else may come, 
Take such stock in Sallie’s cookin’, 
That they hardly leave a crumb— 
Lord. I’m thankful for my homestead, 
With its calm domestic bliss, 
And I'll never sigh for heaven 
While I have a home like this. 


Do not forget in plenning for the garden 
that the Department cf Agriculture issues 
many helpful bullet'ns on the care of 
plants and the culture of vegetables, and 
the best methods of fighting plant ene- 
mies. Send for a list of bulletins, and 
choose the ones you need. 

We notice children carrying their lunch- 
es to school in paper bags, and wonder 
what the lunch can look like when noon 
comes. We fancy only a very hungry boy 
could really enjoy it. If the children have 
to take lunches eight or nine months of 
the year, they should have a _ properly 
equipped lunch basket, bucket, or box to 
carry it in. Sandwich smeared with pie 
or pudding, cake soaked with pickle, and 
cheese covered with cake crumbs, are not 
inviting. Get waxed paper and wrap each 
article to itself; put fruit in screw top 
jars, and have a box for salt and pepper 
mixed. Food that is thrown away be- 
cause it is not appetizing is not only 
wasted, but means that the child is apt 
to be illy nourished. 





“For a low purse there is no help so 
great as a knowledge of flavorings. When 
we remember that we can live on bread, 
beans, peas, and a little cheap meat and 
fat the year around, if we can only make 
it ‘go down,’ we shall realize the impor- 
tance of such additions as rouse the ap- 
petite. There is room here for all your 
skill and all your invention. Always make 
a cheap but nutritious dish inviting in 
appearance; especially does this influence 
the appetites of children.” 
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Bapees Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only @ very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
ow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
Order by number and give size or age. 


anda 
for postage. 


Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
gore > fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
tern. will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
W in.” iustrating 200 designs and describing how 


hes are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 








A ress all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Paitern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 


EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 














No. 6335—Boys’ Box Pleated Dress—Cut 
in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. 
21, yards of 36-inch material, with % 
yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

No. 6327—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 

sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
24 requires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial, 

No. 6516—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 44-inch material. 

No. 6421—Ladies’ One-Piece Dressing 
Sacque and Cap—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material, with % yard 
of contrasting goods, 61, yards of edging, 
and 4% yards of ribbon. 


in 
Size 











Any of the above’ patterns will be sent 
to any address by the Pattern Depart- 
ment of this paper on receipt of ten cents 
for each. 


The New Style 


Edison Phonograph 


ae oe choice of over 1500 
now shipped direct to you on 


Free Trial 


Yes, try it out right in your own 
home. ‘Entertain your family and 
your friends. Sendit back at our 
y/ expense if you don’t want to keep it. 

$2 a month now pays for a genuine 
g Edison Phonograph at the Rock- 
Bottom Price and without even 
interest on mont payments. 


Write Today 
For Our FREE. Edison Book 


Tells about the wonderfui en- 
tertainers. Shows you all the mac 
and records you_have to choose from, No, obligations 
in asking for our FREE EDISON BOOK. Write Today-- NOW. 
_ Babson, Edison Distr..946 1 


50 PROFIT! 
~ FOR ONE MAN 
e/N ONE DAY 


syd Jen — he Ropers sa me of ‘ilar Teports. 
He 2 3. 
Senda pn Ghd ia you what you earn witha 


Mandel PostCard Machine 


styles of pictures in 8 sizes. 
as or dark room. oy 
ing outfit gives you a comp 
ready-mu: e bus ness. Profits begin 
at once, Fach s eale brings 8¢ to i6e 
c locas mo fit ne minute pictures 
© wi (dfire at fairs, picnics, 
sy corners, Guaeli sn and lerge ities 
Small capital. First 
$25 J back 5 practically entire 
eatmen Write at once — full 
b rticulars-FREEL 
THE CHICAGO gg thet ae 


921 Dee ernie 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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REDDY FOX GOES FISHING. 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


One morning when Mr. Sun was very, 
very bright, and it was very, very warm, 
down on the Green Meadows, Reddy Fox 
came hopping and skipping down the 
Lone Little Path that leads to the Laugh- 
ing Brook. Hoppity, skip, skippity, hop! 
Reddy felt very much pleased with him- 
self that sunny morning. Pretty soon he 
saw Johnny Chuck § sitting up very 
straight, close by the little house where 
he lives. 


“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny 


Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny Wood- 
chuck!” called Reddy Fox. 
Johnny Chuck pretended not to hear. 


His mother had told him not to play with 
Reddy Fox, for Reddy Fox was a bad 
boy. 

“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny 
Woodchuck!”’ called Reddy again. 

This time Johnny turned and° looked. 
He could see Reddy Fox turning somer- 
saults and chasing his tail and rolling 
over and over in the little path. 

“Come on!’’ said Reddy Fox. 
go fishing!”’ 

“Can't,’’ said Johnny Chuck, because, 
you know, his mother had told him not to 
play with Reddy Fox. 

“T’ll show you how to catch a fish,” 
said Reddy .ox, and tried to jump over 
his own shadow. 

“Can't,” said good little Johnny Chuck 
again, and turned away so that he 
couldn’t see Reddy Fox chasing Butter- 
flies and playing catch with the Field 
Mice children. * 

So Reddy Fox went down to the 
Laughing Brook all alone. The Brook 
was laughing and singing on its way to 
join the Big River. The sky was blue and 
the sun was bright. Reddy Fox jumped 
on the Big Rock in the middle of the 
Laughing Brook and peeped over the 
other side. What do you think he saw? 
Why, right down below in a Dear Little 
Pool were Mr. and Mrs. Trout and all the 
little Trouts. 

Reddy Fox wanted some of those little 
Trouts to take home for his dinner, but 
he didn't know how to catch them. He 
lay flat down on the Big Rock and then 
reached way down into the Dear Little 
Pool, but all the little Trouts laughed at 
Reddy Fox, and not one came within his 


“Let’s 


reach. Then Mr. Trout swam up so 
quickly that Reddy Fox didn’t see him 


coming, and bit Reddy’s little black paw 
hard. 

“Ouch!” cried Reddy Fox, puling his 
little black paw out of the water. And 
all the little Trouts laughed at Reddy 
Fox. 

Just then along came Billy Mink. 

“Hello, Reddy Fox!” said Billy Mink. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“I’m trying to catch a fish,” 
dy Fox. 

“Pooh! that’s easy!” said Billy 
“T’ll show you how.” 

So Billy Mink lay down on the Big 
tock side of Reddy Fox and peeped over 
into the Dear Little Pool where all the 
little Trouts were laughing at Reddy Fox 
and having such a good time. But Billy 
Mink took care, such very great care, 
that Mr. Trout and Mrs. Trout should not 
see him peeping over into the Dear Little 
Pool. 

When Billy Mink saw all those little 
Trouts playing in the Dear Little Pool, 
he laughed. ‘You count three, Reddy 
Fox,’”’ said he, ‘‘and I'll show you how 
to catch a fish.”’ 

“One!” said Reddy Fox, ‘“‘Two! Three!” 

Splash! Billy Mink had dived head first 
into the Dear Little Pool. He spattered 
water way up onto Reddy Fox, and he 
frightened old Mr. Frog so that he fell 
over backwards off the lily pad where 
he was taking a morning nap right into 
the water. In a minute Billy Mink came 
out on the other side of the Dear Little 
Pool, and, sure enough, he had caught 
one of the little Trouts. 

“Give it to me,’’ cried Reddy Fox. 

“Catch one yourself,’ said Billy Mink. 
“Old Grandpa Mink wants a fish for his 
dinner, so I’m going to take this home. 
You’re afraid, Reddy Fox! Fraid-cat! 
Fraid-cat!”’ 

Billy Mink shook the water off of his 
little brown coat, picked up the little 
Trout ,and ran off home. 

Reddy Fox lay down again on the Big 
Rock and peeped into the Dear Little 
Pool. Not a single Trout could he see. 
They were all hiding safely with Mr. 
and Mrs. Trout. Reddy Fox watched 
and watched. The sun was warm, the 
Laughing Brook was singing a lullaby, 
and—what do you think? Why, Reddy 
Fox went fast asleep right on the edge 
of the great Big Rock. 

By and by Reddy Fox began to dream. 
He dreamed that he had a nice little 
brown coat that was waterproof, just like 
the little brown coat that Billy Mink 
wore, Yes, and he dreamed that he had 


said Red- 


Mink, 





learned to swim and to catch fish just 
as Billy Mink did. He dreamed that the 
Dear Little Pool was full of little Trouts 
and that he was just going to catch one, 
when—splash! Reddy Fox had _ rolled 
right off of the Big Rock into the Dear 
Little Pool. 

The water went into the eyes of Reddy 
Fox, and it went up his nose, and he 
swallowed so much that he felt as if he 
never, never would want another drink 
of water. And his beautiful red coat, 
which old Mother Fox had told him to 
be very, very careful of, because he 
couldn’t have another for a whole year, 
was, oh, so wet! And his pants were wet, 
and his beautiful, bushy tail, of which he 
was so proud, was so full of water that 
he couldn’t hold it up, but had to drag 
it up the bank after him as he crawled 
out of the Dear Little Pool. 


“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Mr. King- 
fisher, sitting on a tree. 
“Ho! Ho! Ho!” laughed old Mr. Frog, 


who had climbed back on his lily pad. 

“He! He! He!” laughed all the little 
Trouts and Mr. Trout and Mrs. Trout, 
swimming round and round in the Dear 
Little Pool. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Md Ho! Ho! Ho! 
and He! He! He!” laughed Billy Mink, 
who had come back to the Big Rock just 
in time to see Reddy Fox tumble in. 

Ikeddy Fox didn’t say a word, he was 
so ashamed. He just crept up the Lone 
Little Path to his home, dragging his tail 
—all behind him, and 
dripping water all the way. 

Johnny Chuck was still sitting by his 
door, as his mother had told him to do. 
Reddy Fox tried to go past without being 
seen, but Johnny Chuck’s bright little 
eyes saw him. 

“Where are your fish, Reddy Fox?’ called 
Johnny Chuck. 

Reddy Fox said 
walked faster. 

“Why don’t you turn’ somersaults, 
and jump over your shadow and chase 





never a word, but 





Butterflies, and play with the little Field 
Mice, Reddy Fox?” called Johnny Chuck. 

But Reddy Fox just walked faster. 
When he got most home, he saw old 
Mother Fox sitting in the doorway with 
a great, big switch across her lap, for 
Mother Fox had told Reddy Fox not to 
go near the Laughing Brook. 

And this is all I am going to tell you 
about how Reddy Fox went fishing. 

(The next story tells about Jimmy 
Skunk’s hunt for beetles.) 


When My Baby Wakes Up 
Crying 


By E. G. S. P. 
When my baby wakes up cryin, 
And the clock is striking three, 
And I rise from off my bed, 
As sleepy as can be; 
And I hear the wind a-biowin’, 
And the cocks begin their crowin’, 
When they hear the faintest sound. 
Oh, then’s the time [ think of things 
And wonder if it’s best 
To try to write my parody 
While all the world’s at rest. 
So I light the lamp and fix the fire 
And take her on my knee, 
When my baby wakes up crying, 
And the clock is striking three. 





There’s somethin’ sort 0’ peaceful-like 
About the atmosphere, 

When the most of night is over, 
And the mornin’ time is near; 
For of course I miss the bustle 
And confusion of the day, 

And the patter of the children, 
As they go about their play; 

And the room’s so warm and cozy, 
And the baby soon is still— 

And then I have a little time 

To do just as I will. 

Oh, it isn’t all a hardship, 

Tho’ it sometimes seems to be, 
When my baby wakes up crying, 
And the clock is striking three. 


The peaceful, even breathing 
Tells my baby is at rest. 

Of all the music that I hear 
That seems to me the best. 

And the room gets very quiet, 
Sort o’ lonesome-like and still, 
And it whispers sermons to me 
Of the place I have to fill. 

My family sleepin’ peacefully, 
The neighbors all around, 

And all my friends, both far and near, 
Wherever they are found. 

Oh, it sets my heart a-beatin’, 
And the world looks good to me, 
Tho’ my baby wakes up crying, 
When the clock is striking three. 





Y Costs a little 
4g more than 
! others— 
worth it 


G& 
The Guaranteed Flour 


is just as noticeable in my 
pies and cakes as in mother’s 
delicious bread. 


Your grocer refunds your 
money without argument if 
you are not satisfied that 
Occident flour makes more 
and better bread, biscuit, 


NN cake and pastry. 


id RUSSELL-MILLER 


AY = MILLING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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A Real Hos Waterer 
For Cold Weather. 


Supplies Water With 
Chill Off at All Times 
Reduces feeding cost 25 percent. Hogs do 
better and puto more © weight with less feed 
when properly watered. 
Give the hogs good clean water with cbill off 
and they will drink frequently both night 
and day. No ice to chop—no worry. 


IDEAL #23, “atere™ 


keeps water warm in coldest weather. 
Made of heavy galvanized iron. Durabie, 
Sanitary, automatic feed, no valves to get 
out of order. Inexpensive to operate. Easily 
filled. A time saver and money maker. 
Write for full particulars. 
Find out how this waterer 
pays for itself in saving of 
feed — how it heips to keep 
bogs healthy. Get our low 
Prices and our 
liberal guarantee 
Write today. 
The National 
Manufacturing Co,, io ™ 
1721 Locust St., Des Moines, lows. 





Something Every Stock 





Farm Needs 
Our improved Gate City Steam 
= Generator. It has round base, the 
















nnder part of which forms a water pan 
as well as ash pan, and has airspace 
of two inches underneath which elim- 
inaves all danger of fire. Invaluable 
for cooking feed and supplying hot 
water, and can be used as well for house 
heating. Made in six different sizes 
and requires 2¢x5 to 3x5 floor space. 
} Will keep fire over night. Buy one of 
4 these generators now and you will won- 
| der how you ever got along without 
| one. You get a perfectly reliable, safe 
and durable steam generator in 
the Gate City. Do not buy until 
you investigate our steamer. 

Write today for circulars. 

KEOKUK HYDRAULIC TIRE SETTER COMPANY, 


KEOKUK, Iowa. 


BOWSHER 
reese Mi is 


Crush ear corn (with or without 



















Stock Thrive Best 
on Ground Feed 
Bowsher Millis are differently con- 
structed from others. Light running 
—handy to opers erate. In 10 sizes 
from 2 to 25 H. Sold with or 
without ele 1.44 We also make 
Sweep Grinders. Write today. 
FREE Catalog and folder on val- 
s ues of feeds and manures. 
N.G. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, ind. 
















Double Set of Burre grind- 

ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use —ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
80 bushels. We also man- 
ufacturethe Famous 
fowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 


No Gearing 
No Friction 


Hot Air Furnaces. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth St., Waterloo, Iowa. 





honest mill sold ty an 
honest way. Try it. 

eS. Triple-geared. Rall-bearing, 

Double-cut. Keep it if satis- 


- fled; if not. return itat my 
expense. Nomoney down. I 
trust you. Fastest and best grinder made. Saves 
twice = —_ every year Get my free eatal 
Gasoline Enoine Belt Grinders. 
























Half the Cost—w 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. Thesimplest 
and_ best arrangement for cookin 
food forstock. Also make Dairy = 
Laundry Stov Water 
Steam Jacket ettles, Ho. 
Scalders, apne a etc. "Seni 
for particulars and ask forcirenlar K, 


D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, DL 





‘Write to-day 1 for booklet. 


) Spartan Mig CO. Pontise, Main a. 
e 


5 H. P.Encine $8950 


Simple.durable,pow- 
erful.Carefully made 
to give satisfaction. 
34 sizes and kinds. 
Bhipped anywhere 
on trial. Fully guar- 
@nteed. Send for Big 
48 page Catalog. It wil! 
belp you to ~ a better 





@ngine for less money. 


a Stam MARUFACTURIG C cé., 517 King St, Ottawa, Kansas. 


. Tille That renovates, mulches, stim. 
Alfalfa. Tiller ulates, without injury to plant. 
Catalog Free, Light Braft Harrow Co., Marshalltown, fa. 





Good Things to Let Alone 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Two men called here recently; one 
was a man who talked to us about the 
advantage of pure seed, and told us 
great stories of what some Colorado 
man has done to improve the seed of 
that state; how he has developed a 
wonderful wheat and a wonderful em- 
mer. He said that a company was 
being organized to develop and sell 
pure seed, and wanted me to take 
stock in the company. The other man 
was the financial agent of a large un- 
derwriting corporation who wished to 
sell stock in his company also. I told 
them they need not waste any time 
with me, that I supposed their propo- 
sition was all right, but if so, they 
ought not to have any trouble in sell- 
ing all of their stock to men who had 
a better opportunity to investigate, 
and who were looking for something 
of this sort. I would like to know 
what you think of the matter.” 

We have no knowledge concerning 
either of these companies, but our cor- 
respondent did exactly the right thing 
in declining to invest. We advise our 
readers to follow his example and pay 
no attention to agents who are solicit- 
ing investments in corporations of any 
kind unless they have close personal 
knowledge of tif business itself, and 
have confidence in the men who are 
promoting it. 


Railroad Rates in Illinois 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I wish to bring to the attention of 


the farmers of Illinois the fact that 
the roads of this state have asked for 
a raise in freight rates of 1 cent per 
100 pounds—their excuse being that 
they are compelled to pay higher 
wages, and are under more expensive 
operating conditions than heretofore. 
I am informed that many of the man- 
ufacturing interests have indicated a 
willingness to pay this increase, and 
that other shipping interests have 
joined with them. Naturally, an in- 
crease in freight rates does not make 
much difference to the manufacturer 
or to the retailer, so long as they are 
kept on a par with their competitors. 
Any advance they must pay in freight 
rates is simply added to the price of 
the goods they handle or sell. They 
do not pay the advance, but the buyer 
of their goods. In the case of the 
farmer the conditions are exactly re- 
versed. An addition of 1 cent per 100 
pounds to freight rates on agricul- 
tural products means that the farmer 
must pay this increase. Our grain 
goes to market, and we get our re- 
turns on it minus the freight, switch- 
ing charges, commission, ete. The 
labor unions, I understand, are favor- 
ing the increase, as we would natur- 
ally expect they would. If the rail- 
roads are permitted to earn more 
money, the laboring men who work 
for them will expect their share of it. 

I understand that recently’ the 
heads of different railroad interests 
and representatives of manufacturing 
and other interests, met before the 
board of railroad commissioners of 
this state, and only one farmer was 
present. He appealed to the com- 
mission for further time for consid- 
eration of this matter, and that they 
might give the farmers an opportu- 
nity to be heard. He succeeded in his 
efforts, and the commission has set 
the date at February 3d, at Spring- 
field, Nlinois, at which time the de- 
mand for increase will be considered. 

If the farmers of this state are alive 
to their interests, they will be largely 
represented at this meeting. There 
should be at least 1,000 farmers pres- 
ent. During the past year fully 80 
per cent of the farmers of this state 
have lost money. Five per cent have 
been sold out under foreclosure, and 
another 15 per cent would have to sell 
if their creditors demanded that they 
pay what they owe. In view of this 
condition, it would seem very unwise 
to lay an additional burden of a cent 
per 100 pounds on the farmer. 

The farmers of every community in 
Illinois should have meetings at once 
and select delegates to go to Spring- 
field and attend this hearing. There 
is no time to be lost if their interests 
are to be protected. 





EDW. J. ZIMMERMAN. 
President Farmers’ Grain Company, 
Harvel, Illinois. 
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Grass Seed Planted is Wasted 


There never was a more sinful 
waste of seed than broadcasting 


Broadcasted seed is scattered to the four winds of heaven; part is 
washed away by rain; another portion goes to feed the birds; much 
of it lies on top of the ground and never makes healthy plants. 


In broadcasting, there is usually sown an average of 66 clover seeds 
on a square foot of ground. ‘This is more than twice too much, 
and the results are doubtful, at that. 

If you intend to sow clover in your winter wheat, the Superior Alfalfa 
and Grass Seed Drill will show you a gain of about FOUR DOLLARS 
per acre. 

If the seeding is done in old pastures and meadows or run-down alfalfa fields, the 
discs open proper furrows, cultivate, let the air in and put the seed in the ground 
where it is sure to grow. This method increases the hay tonnage and forage. It 
also saves half the seed. 

In sowing Hurfgarian Grass or Millet, half the seed is saved and the tonnage is 
greatly increased over other methods. 

The Superior Force Feed accurately sows Crimson and Red Clover, White Clover, 


Alsike, Alfa!fa, Clover and Timothy mixed, Timothy alone, Red Top Fancy, Red 
Top, Blue Grass, Millet, Flax, etc., in widest ranges of quantity. 


SEND FOR THE SUPERIOR ALFALFA DRILL FOLDER 


Go to your local dealer and ask to see the Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill. 
Sold under the strongest warranty. You run no risk in purchasing. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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When you want all the buildings on 
the farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with this 
genuine asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant-leak Kleet. 

Genasco gives real resistance to snow, rain, sun, wind, heat, 
cold, and fire; and the Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs seams with- 
out cement. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 





Mineral or smooth surface. 





The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Lareest producers in the world 
Of asphait aud ready roofing 




















potato 
Are ee eo ag bean “ 
Are “ “* cotton 4 
They avoid root pruning entirely 
They slaughter all noxious weeds 
They form the desired IDEAL mulch 
Thus: they mature crops much earlier 
Largely increase the average yield 
Write for 2%h Gentury corn book today 


J. D. Tower & Sons Go. 
7 Oth Street, Mendota, iHinois 


TOWER CULTIVATORS 
Are the best for corn cultivation ‘1 
Are cc3 “ “« “ 























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 























Getting Into Pure Breds 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am thinking of selling my flock 
of mixed chickens and investing in 
White Orpingtons, for a _ good, all- 
around chicken. Would you think this 
a good investment, and wise to do it 
this fall, or is it too late now? I have 
good, healthy chickens, and they are 
good layers, but are so mixed, and live 
at the barn, so I am going to get rid 
of them. Are the White Orpingtons 
as good layers as mixed or as some 
other breeds?” 

The White Orpingtons are good 
chickens, and if well handled will give 
excellent results. They are good lay- 
ers and mothers, docile, and grow in 
sufficient numbers to insure a fair 
price for surplus cockerels, but we 
would not advise making a jump from 
one breed to another by selling all 
the mixed chickens and buying all 
White Orpingtons, or any other breed. 
The better way is to sell all the mixed 
males, keep your hens for laying this 
winter and for mothers in the spring, 
and buy a trio or pen of really good 
White Orpingtons. The male would 











using this kind, 105 concrete, 135 
boards, and 40 gravel. 

Incubators were used by 263, hens by 
437; brooders were used by 192; hens 
by 442. 

White diarrhea was reported by 210 
out of 671 replies. 

In reply to the question, Do you sep- 
arate males from the flock except dur- 
ing the breeding season, for the pur- 
pose of securing infertile eggs? but 74 
out of 691 reported that they did so. 
Our poultrymen inform us that this is 
a vital move in the improvement of 
farm eggs, but it certainly is not yet 
practiced to any appreciable extent. 

As to joining a codperative associa- 
tion for marketing poultry and eggs, 
305 reported yes, 120 no, and 158 
doubtful. 

General purpose fowls were favored 
by 265; egg producers by 87, and meat 
fowls by 8. 

“Do you think you should get a bet- 
ter price for your eggs and poultry 
than you do?” No, 380; yes, 154. 

“Do you believe your fowls pay you 
well?” Yes, 462; no, 80; fairly, 130; 
do not know, 4. 





Poultry Notes 


Do not try to force the egg yield 
with stimulants. They are liable to 
excite and inflame the linings of the 
digestive organs. Good housing and 
good feed will produce eggs in a flock 
of an age to lay. Hens will lay in the 








A Young Poultry Enthusiast. 








be undermated with but two or three 
hens if he is as vigorous as he should 
be, and so could run with the pure- 
breds in the morning, and with a few 
mixed birds in the afternoon, if you 
wished to raise pullets of mixed blood 
for winter laying. Twenty-five or fifty 
dollars in starting with a new breed 
is more economically spent in buying 
three or five birds than twenty-five or 
fifty; the cross breds might lay as 
well as the pure breds the first year, 
and the sale of the pure bred cock- 
erels of good quality would pay for 
more good stock. In the meantime, 
you would be learning how to care for 
the Orpingtons, and what a good Or- 
pington is. Possibly the Orpingtons 
will live at the barn, too; they cer- 
tainly will if food is abundant there. 
Chickens do better when the feed is 
controlled. We would advise fencing 
if the chickens annoy. 


What Farmers Think of 
Poultry 


The Purdue agricultural experiment 
station has published in Circular No. 
40, by Professor A. G. Philips, interest- 
ing information in regard to Indiana 
poultry raising. Replies were received 
from over 700 farmers to whom letters 
were sent, in which various questions 
were asked. Following, much con- 
densed, are some of the findings: 

Of 704 replies, 568 stated that poul- 
try was kept as a side issue; 101 as a 
means of livelihood, and 35 as both. 

Pure-bred fowls were kept by 313; 
part of flock pure bred, 117; 270 not 
pure-breds. 

Plymouth Rocks predominated by a 
large majority, Leghorns being next, 
then Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, 
and Orpingtons in the order named. 

The shed type of poultry house was 
used by 335; gable, 255; combination, 
48; hip, 10. 

The carth floor led in popularity, 358 
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spring, even at the age of five years, 
but winter eggs in paying numbers can 
be expected only from hens not over 
two years old. 





Get ready for frost bites by mixing 
together five parts of vaseline, two 
parts of glycerine, and one part of 
spirits of turpentine. Melt the vase- 
line, remove from the fire, and add the 
glycerine and turpentine. If combs or 
wattles are frozen, thaw out gradually 
with cold water or snow on the frozen 
parts, keeping the bird in a cold room. 
Then apply the salve morning and 
evening. Greasing the comb and the 
wattles will sometimes prevent freez- 
ing. 





If you wish to avoid egg eating, pro- 
vide plenty of nests, in a dark corner 
if possible. If one egg-eater is in the 
flock, she will teach others. Trap her 
by placing eggs on the floor, and with 
a knife cut her beak straight across 
to the quick. If necessary, cut every 
beak. By the time the beaks are 
healed, the habit may be cured. 





Yearly Egg Record 


C. T. Lindsey, his wife and sons, of 
Daviess county, Mo., kept a record of 
their 225 hens during 1913. There 
were four members of the family and 
eggs were used freely, no record of 
these being kept. The total number 
of eggs. sold was 28,080. The income 
from these was $373.79, and besides 
he sold young chickens to the amount 
of $59.03. At the end of the year he 
had on hand 100 more chickens than 
he had to start with. He estimates 
these to be worth $40. Therefore the 
total income from his flock of 225 
birds in 1913 was $472.82, an average 
of approximately $2.10 each. . He be- 
lieves the Brown Leghorns are the 
most profitable layers, but he also has 
three dozen of the Rhode Island Reds. 
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anda Rubber Stamp 


Started the Largest Chicken 
Hatcher Business in the World 


T’S a business that has sold half a million incubators— 
Sehasani I a business that has made half a million people success- 
ful with chickens and other poultry, 


Johnson’s capital, when he landed at Clay Center, was 65 cents. Now 
the Johnson factory is the largest incubator factory in the world, having 
already sold half a million Old Trusty machines, and is ready to supply 
100,000 more to new customers in 1914, 


How did the Johnsons do it? It isn’t salesmanship because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, these incubators are not sold—they are bought. Every one 
has been sent out on trial and every one is still guaranteed. The answer 
is that Johnson designed and built an incubator that makes profits for his 
custcmers. That’s all there is to it. 


Johnson was an engineer in his early life. Maybe that had something 
to do with it. But he tells his own story of his ups and downs in the Old 
Trusty catalog, so you can get it direct from the book. You will get alot 
of ideas from this book. You will realize that no matter where you live, 
if you have a little ground for poultry to run on, you can makea big extra 
income and it needn’t interfere with anything else you now do, 


Johnson’s customers keep all the mystery and the trimmings and ex- 
periments out of their poultry business, They stick close to the simple 
ways and make much and spend little on their outfits. 


Ol d Trusty INCUBATOR 


Still Less than $10 
FreightPrepaid 

Everywhere East of Rockies—A Trifie More Delivered Free to Far Western Points, 
And that's for the finest incubator that can be built—a hatcher that's pleased 


three or four times as many people as any other hatcher 
—a hatcher that half a million people are making mil- 
lions of dollars of profits from—a hatcher that would 
cost you anywhere from $5.00 to $8.00 more according 
to size, if made in the ordinary small factory or bya 
big dividend paying corporation, or if sold in the 
ordinary way. 

Write for this rock-bottom factory price, based on sell- 
ing 100,000 incubators. In sucha business you can see 
how the Johnsons can take a small profit. You get the 
benefit. Think of getting a full fledged start on the road 
to big poultry profits with such a trifling sum. 
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90 Days’ Trial 
20 Year Guarantee 


That tells the story of Old Trusty quality. It backs 
up every promise the Johnsons 
make for it or you trade back. It 
keeps on doing the work right 
year after year or it’s up to the 
Johnsons to make it right. 


Key to 


Poultry Profits FREE 


The Old Trusty Book is the real A-B-C 
of making poultry profits. It has helped 
hundreds of thousands of others to 
make a double living, showing them 
how poultry can be added to their other 
work with little extra expense and a 
great big extra income. Half a million 
are reaping the reward of having 
this book 





The Johnsons want you to have a copy 
of the 1914 edition—120 pages of the most 





helpful poultry talk published. Write 
for this and get the Johnson prices. 
You will find the book helpful whether 
wn want an Old Trusty _now or not. 

rite atonce. Address H. H. Johnson, 


| The M. M. Johnson Company 


$5.00 less than any 
other factory would 
have to ask. 











Clay Center, Neb. 
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J 1 advise all my friends to get ready now to take advantage of the 
greatest demand for Piagnen J in many years and at the highest prices. 
There’s a big shortage in pork and beef. Poultry raisers must make 
up the meat deficiency. The sooner you start the longer and bigger your 
harvest; the bigger your money roll at the end or the season. 
You can’t depend upon the hen to produce your chicks—she’s too slow; 
too bothersome; too unreliable. 


The Sure Hatch Incubator 


Is the Ever-Ready—Ever-Dependable Chick Producer 
It is strongly built of California wood, triple-walied, water-heated, 
se!f-regulated, economical. Guaranteed for 6 yrs. Yet my direct-to-you 

ses Poultry picks up what would aewies go to waste on 

the place. It is a ‘*pick up’’ for you, too. > 

No experience is necessary with my machine. It 8 80 








ou Need My FREE Uncie 





Poultry simple and absolutely self- 
, th $10.00 to anyone in the } regulati rom start to 
er teabeee bi book of | finish. guarantee my 


facts on Sqccossfal Sore nae’ 


: iy book that gives Hi} the where water freezes 
Theon ives you e | room 
abso! liable, offi- | and to hatch ev egg tha’ 
Sey fund of aba lately rela and ite | has the germ ‘of life in 
; Ay 


it. 
' sure thet ma- 
all 





OTT At din 
t your money. 
FRANK HAMMOND, a OMPANY 
ATCH INCUBAT' 
tomamen Bos 59, Fremont, Nebr. 












When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SUCCESSFUL FRE cE 
Poultry Lessons 
OW you Chicken Raisers 
have something to send for 
that is REAL NEWS. 
Hurry up and get these 
Poultry lessons before you 
hatch once. 
Let Gilcrest, the successful man, 
start you right— keep you going 
t—and help you cash in on 
the profits this season that you 
thope to make, can make and de- 
gerve to make raising chickens if you 
start right. Remember Gilcrest 
handles high-grade poultry, too— 
stock and eggs of all leading varieties 
—land and waterfowls. 


Successful 


_incgbater Poultry Lessons 
Are Really Worth $25 or More 


Gilerest is giad to give these away free to 
every new customer se they — clearly and 

lainly how to make the biggest — try profits right 
: 2 om the start, and for years to come. 


Successful Grain Sprouter 
Made in se ctions; gives you green food for fowls all year 
round. Makes ’em lay when egg prices are highest. 

4 - A postal gets 
— Today: 4 facts, book 
and prices Free with proposi- 
tion. * Enclose 10c if you also 
want * Proper Careand Feed-' 
dng of Chicks, Ducksand Tur- 
&eys.”’ But w rite sure anyhow. 


da. 8. Gilerest, Prest, 75 
Des Moines Incubator Co. s62= 
and Up 


$1 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. mag, 


“Jimmy, Always Give 
100 Cents’ Worth for 
Every Dollar You Get” 


That’s what my father said to me when IE 
was a kid—and that’s what I’m doing when 
I send you my Belle City hatching outfit. 
276,000 users will tell you so. J’m giving 
you more, when you compare my 


8 Times 

World’s 

Champion "5+ 
with any other incubator, regardless of price. 


My Beiie City has won Eight World's Cham- 
sands have made 100 per 
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Jim ROHAR, 
President 






1,2er3 
Months’ 





pienships, Thou Home Test 


cent perfect hatches. Send for my New " 

wet Hatching Facts.” It tells of big |. Freight 

money taking successes. A postal brings Prepaid Kast of Rockies 
itto you. My low price will surprise you. Allowed that far beyond 


| Sim Rohan, Pres., Belle City incubator Co., Box 12 ,Racine, Wis, 


Chicks 
Raising 


Not cripples or weak- 
lings. They come big, 
strong and vigorous 
when hatched in the 


Queen 


Simple, honestly built, pony oe eng perature 
did not vary more than entire hatch, 

. H. Gray, Canfield, honia. .. = w-priced ase 
Queen. You cannot buy an incubator, at any price, that 








1914 Model 
Incubator 


** Tem: 


will do better hatching for you. Send for free catalog now. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR ~~ jail 
Box 32. in, Neb. 









260 EGG tee, for 120 
ony se2sb | Sis ehths S534, "Por 20 clits $4.00 an we 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709, 9, Mankato, Minn. 


=" POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1914 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Incubators, their 

















prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to buildthem. It's an encyclo- 
ia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15e, 

C, SHOEMAKER, Bozs0s Freeport, UL 





DOGS. 





Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write { 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


5. C. THOMPSON & SON | 


Jamaica, Iowa 








ae Terrrier puppies from working stock. 
Guaranteed ratters. They are beauties, males 


$7.00, females 84.00. KR. C. Reed, Nevada, lowa. 





QCoTCcCHh Collie pups. tose and Single Comb 
‘ Rhode Island Red cockerels and White Holland 


toms. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa. 





S COTCH Collie puppies forsale. Pedigreed. 
KO GEORGE A. MATHES, Bridgewater, lowa. 








Fresh Frozen Herring 
Pike, Pickerel and all 
kinds ot salted fish for 

ormation and price list, write to 
13 N. 19th Ave. Wes! DULUTH, MINN, 





sale. For other inf 
SAM SIVERTS 


— Froze n moe go vec ‘Herring. 100 
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L AKE PRODL CTS co, Dept. ‘30, ‘Duluth, Minn. 
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The National White Wyan- 
dotte Show 


We had the pleasure of attending 
the national White Wyandotte show, 
held this year in connection with the 
Western Fanciers’ Association show, 
at Cedar Rapids, and because it was 
the national show, and a show that 
Was a credit to the west, we wish to 
tell our readers about it. Imagine a 
flock of over 300 choice White Wyan- 
dottes, a third or more of them proud, 
spirited males—all of them washed 
and groomed, uniformly cooped in new 
wire coops without partitions, and you 
will have some idea of how the show 
appeared to a lover of the breed. 

The weather was perfect, and the 
people of Cedar Rapids won great 
praise for themselves for the way they 
supported the show by their attend- 
ance. 

The best part of a poultry meeting 
of any kind is getting acquainted with 
the breeders, and hearing their criti- 
cisms of the birds on exhibition. At 
this show the breeders held many 
good-natured arguments over the pro- 
posed change in the standard, which 
will require that the Wyandotte have 
some back, and shall not be a bird 
with back so short that there is no 





with not too full a cushion for pullets. 
Of course, the nearer every breeding 
bird approaches the ideal, the better; 
but since we must all Use the material 
we have at hand, it is sometimes well 
to have sex matings in order to get 
the most out of what we have. 

We noticed a few birds with slipped 
wings. The correct carriage of wings 
should not be overlooked in mating 
the breeding pens; slipped wings are 
a deformity which is hereditary. 

We wish all of our readers who are 
interested in White Wyandottes could 
have attended this show, and hope it 
will soon again be voted to Iowa. 





Question Box 


“Can I safely feed sulphur daily in 
mash to my breeders and laying hens, 
and if so, how much?” 

Yes, for one week in pleasant weath- 
er. One tablespoonful daily to five 
hens. 


“IT have two turkey hens on my place 
belonging to another breeder. I have 
written him, asking him to take them 
away, as I have a gobbler that is over- 
mated. I have not yet heard from the 
gentleman. He was to have taken 
them in the fall, but is a jobber, farm- 














Just Boys and Pups. 








room for the egg or reproductive or- 
gans, a bird whose hackle rests on its 
saddle. The general opinion seemed 
to be that the male should have a 
broad, solid back to form a part of the 
concave sweep which leads up onto 
the tail. The ideal White Wyandotte 
as pictured in the standard was gen- 
erally admitted to be all right, but 
the judges’ interpretation of the stan- 
dard in many cases has come to mean 
a bird with practically no back, and 
this type of bird many breeders think 
must go, although some warm defend- 
ants of the type were present. They, 
however, could not deny the truth of 
the statement that birds with excess- 
ively short backs were rarely good 
breeders. 

A number of the birds exhibited ap- 
peared to have had their tails pulled. 
It was pointed out that many a bird 
which was lovely in outline with a 
pulled tail, or a tail half grown, would 
be unbalanced with a full grown tail, 
and that the man who bought a bird 
before its tail was grown was prob- 
ably subject to disappointment. 

“We must breed them short-tailed; 
not pull the tails,” one breeder said, 
and many agreed with him. 

In our own yards we have noticed 
that the birds with short wings usu- 
ally have the shorter tails, and that a 
tail where the main tail feathers start 
well down at the sides of the tail is 
apt to be well spread, and to accom- 
pany a broad back. Several birds with 
“improved tails’ were on exhibition. 
We believe in doing all that can be 
done from the egg up to produce a 
good show bird, and give great credit 
to the breeder who knows how to wash 
his birds and condition them for the 
show room, but we can’t really admire 
the tail which is artificially spread by 
manipulation of the feathers while 
damp. 

Some of the best breeders advised 
mating females with broad heads and 
very full cushion for cockerels, and a 
deep-bodied, full, round-breasted hen 





ing out all his stock, taking them away 
only as he has sales for them. If I 
make a charge for the keep of the 
hens, what would be fair?” 

Feed and care for one year should 
be worth $2 per bird. 


“How long after the eggs are of the 
size of sweet pea seed will it be until 
the pullet lays?” 

If the weather is not too severe, 
about one month if fed for laying. 


“T have a Wyandotte cock that is a 
fine, big fellow, magnificently shaped, 





but brassy. I have another that js 
white, finely shaped and a well marked 
bird in every way, but in miniature. 
He is of the pony build. Which would 
you use in a breeding pen?” 

The fine, big fellow; but if you have 
one or two extra large females, mate 
them with the pony. 





Women’s Poultry Association 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The raisers of poultry and the gather- 
ers of eggs have always been women and 
children. Until recent years they have 
been without (and are yet to a large ex. 
tent) proper buildings or the proper 
knowledge of feeding and care that aids 
in making labor profitable and easy. 

In towns and cities chickens have been 
the exception, not the rule. 

On the farm, poultry took an inferior 
place. If there was money for more 
stock, it went for cow, horse, hog or 
sheep—not for more or better poultry. If 
a new, up-to-date building was planned 
for, it was for the stock, not for chick- 
ens. If a modern appliance of any kind 
was bought, it was to aid the men’s 
work, not for women’s help, and conse- 
quently not for chickens. Silos are buiit, 
balanced rations are fed, mashes and 
stock foods are studied and fed to pro- 
duce more and better results, and they 
are all profitable, but none of these are 
for poultry; yet the farm’s poultry and 
its products buy groceries, clothing, and 
sometimes help pay the larger obliga- 
tions, in spite of all these drawbacks. 

In meetings held by poultry associa- 
tions, men have gathered to smoke and 
talk poultry show, but the ways and the 
means to put an egg in the basket, to 
check disease, to make the poultry in- 
dustry easier or more profitable, is less 
often mentioned. 

So few women ever attended these 
meetings, and the few that did felt so 
out of place, that they decided to start 
an organization of their own, the object 
of which would be all the educational, 
profitable points that were not considered 
in the general association, and all the 
worthy ones that were. 

Three years ago, a few women got to- 
gether, elected officers, and thus started 
the W. P. A. 

Our object is better and more poultry. 
To this end we seek, by exchange of ex- 
periences and knowledge, the ways and 
means of better results from our work 
with poultry. We meet at different 
homes, thus becoming better acquainted, 
not alone with each other but with the 
different chicken yards. We always go 
home. with some new ideas, as well as 
having spent a pleasant hour. 

We charge a fee of 25 cents a year. As 
soon as we had members and money 
enough, we issued a bulletin, giving the 
place, date and subject to be discussed, 
for each month of the year (we meet 
once a month). These were distributed 
among the members, whose duty it was 
to try to induce other women to join. 

Our latest bulletin, which is in book 
form, shows a membership of over one 
hundred. We are a member of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association, and we are 
still growing. 

Now we are endeavoring to form a 
state association. This will be slow work 
—but it will succeed, and we will have 
the place that rightly belongs to us who 
are the main army of poultry producers. 

MRS. A. H. KETCHUM. 

Secretary, 1822 West Eleventh Street, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Also $1.50 Hygrometer and Booklet 
“Turning Eggs Into Chickens Into Dollars” 
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Rayo Ine 
to success as fertile eggs and if you had to 


buy them, 


The book, which contains special articles by expert poultrymen, we ous send 


free, whether ou are a customer or not. The reaso 


is because it 


n why we send 
so tells all about Rayo Incubators and why it usually hatches 15 to 


20 chicks more than old-fashioned machines, ani with one-fifth the quantity of oil. 
Write at once - Sot and we'll send you sample of Patent Hatching 


Chart given free with 
: Low, Direct, 


Freight’ Prepaid 
Prices To All. 


More Chicks With Less Oil 
— And Bigger Profits 


is practically a ma with the Rago- Besides the 





The Rayo is especially ded to 





beginners because of its simplicity, absolute 
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experienced poultrymen will have no other pres 
incubator. Neither will you, after the first | neces, 
Rayo hatch —for you'll beat your neigh- 
bors and make more money. 

The Rayo claims are based on actual 
facts. Send for litera- 





and Sample of Hatching “1 
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Rayo Incubator Co., 
So. 13th St. 
1017omana, 
NEBR. 
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When is a Breed Pure? 


A subscriber writes: 

“For a good many years there have 
been White Rock chickens on this 
farm. We do not know whether the 
first stock was pure bred, but we do 
know that for the past fourteen years 
we have tried to keep the best hens 
for breeding, and have used White 
Rock cockerels which were represent- 
ed to us as pure bred. Are our chick- 
ens pure bred? If they are not, what 
constitutes a pure bred White Rock? 
For the past three years we have been 
selling our chickens as pure bred, and 
recently a party raised the question 
that they are not pure bred. Will you 
kindly give us your opinion?” 

Davenport, in speaking of the prac- 
tice of grading up by use of a pure 
pred sire, says: “Such a sire is al- 
most surely prepotent over the dams, 
whatever they may be, and the mathe- 
matics of mating show that if the 
practice is continued for six genera- 
tions, but one and a half per cent of 
the original unimproved blood will re- 
main. This is why it is that in the 
early days of a breed, the sixth or 
seventh cross is declared eligible to 
record. It should be noted that if any 
one of these generations be bred with 
itself (grades with grades), no prog- 
ress is made. The individuals of the 
second generation are one-fourth im- 
proved, and, bred to a generation of 
their own kind, they will still remain 
one-fourth improved. The effects of 
grading cease the moment we discon- 
tinue the pure bred sire.” 

If pure bred males have been used 
each year in this flock, we would un- 
hesitatingly call the flock pure bred; 
the quality will of course depend on 
the culling, and attention to the stan- 
dard requirements of the breed. 

Birds for breeding purposes should 
of course be free from disqualifica- 
tions, and comply with the require- 
ments of the breed. 





Curing Feathers 


The following method for curing 
feathers is that given by Mr. Lewis 
Wright. Mr. Wright says: 

“Feathers may be home cured with 
considerable success. They should be 
kept for a certain time to dry; then 
the quills and coarse feathers must be 
all picked out, and the feathers steeped 
in a large tub of lime water decanted 
clear from a mixture of about one 
pound of quicklime per gallon of water. 
They should be well stirred about sev- 
eral times in this, and left to steep for 
two or three days. Take off all impuri- 
ties first from the surface of the liquid, 
and then take out the feathers and 
drain them upon a large sieve or on a 
clean wire frame like a mason’s riddle; 
then pass them through several waters, 
the first of which should be hot, in the 
same way. Finally dry them, first par- 
tially upon the wire, and afterwards 
strewn out more thinly upon a wire 
netting stretched flat at a fair height 
in a warm room; tap this netting every 
now and then with a stick, and the 
dried feathers will flutter through to 
the floor. This sort of separation of 
the individual feathers as they dry, and 
thorough drying, after the first chem- 
ical treatment, are the important de- 
tails.” 


A Wonderfully Efficient Hen 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The poultry department of Purdue 
Agricultural College has produced an 
extraordinary hen, and poultry fanciers 
and those calculating entering the 
business of raising poultry might well 
devote some time to a consideration of 
the record established by her. Miss 
Purdue, for so the hen has been named. 
is a White Leghorn, and during the 
last two years has produced 443 eggs. 
Weighing 41.5 pounds. A register is 
kept of her performance, and the rec- 
Ords are beyond any question. Miss 
Purdue weighs only three and one-half 
pounds, but in the time mentioned 
above she produced 11.8 times her 
Weight in eggs. She was a greedy eat- 
er, consuming 132 pounds of feed. 
From every pound of feed Miss Purdue 
Produced three and one-third eggs. 











She manufactured one pound of eggs 
from every 3.2 pounds of feed. The 
efficiency, as an egg producer, of this 
small bird is indeed wonderful, being 
one of the most efficient producers of 
a finished product from raw material. 

It has been demonstrated that a 
steer produces a pound of beef from 
twelve pounds of feed, and that a hog 
requires from four to five pounds of 
feed for each pound of pork. It cost 
$1.93 to feed this hen for two years, 
while the value of her eggs at the lo- 
cal market price was $10.11. They sold 
for 27.4 cents per dozen, while they 
cost only 5.2 cents to manufacture. If 
it were possible to find many such hens 
as this bird, it would be easy to get 
rich from poultry. Miss Purdue made 
a profit of $9.08 over the cost of feed 
in two years. 

This little pride of the poultry de- 
partment has produced eight sons and 
eight daughters, who are expected to 
be the progenitors of a race of heavy 


layers. 
B. F. EICHINGER. 
Indiana. 


Do You Know? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Do you know whether the fowls 
have water on days when Jack Frost 
has put his seal on everything? 

Do you know whether your birds go 
to roost with empty crops? 

Do you know that no cracks or knot 
holes admit zero breezes to your 
chickens’ roosting places? 

Do you know whether your fowls 
have milk or some other animal food 
during the season when there are no 
bugs? 

Do you know whether your chick- 
ens have grit? Even those on range 
sometimes have a poor supply on ac- 
count of the nature of the soil. 

Do you know if all these things are 
not considered, you need not look for 
winter eggs? 

A POULTRY BREEDER. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Large, vigorous, well barred, farm raised cockerels 
for sale at $1.50 and $2.00 each. A few at $3.00. Have 
bred them exclusively since 1890. W. 8. Austin, 
Dumont, lowa, 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS owes wr 


At one of the recent shows won 1st, 2d and 3d or 
ist, 2d and 3d hen and ist and 2d pen; showed the 
heaviest cock, hen, cockerel and pullet in the show, 
any breed. Send for prices and circular. 

J. EK. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa 











UFF P. Rock cockerels, heavy bone and good 
color, $1.50 and $2.00. Some Silver Spangled 
Hamburg cockerels. Fred Zeitz, Farnhamville, Ia. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels $1.75 each. 3 
or more $1.50 each, Fox terrier pups; females 
$3, males $5. E. A. Fricke, State Center, Iowa. 





ARRED Rocks, O. K. strain. Large. vigorous, 
excellent barred cockerels, scored, $2 up., Mrs. 
Minnie McConaughy, Martelle, Iowa. 





MPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels, $2 to $5. 
Parent stock direct from E. B. Thompson. Mrs. 
William Coon, Ames, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels. High scoring birds. 
Heavy bone and excellent barring, $2.00 to $5.00. 
Mrs. W. L. Huss, Arispe, Iowa. 





jy YHITE Rock cockerels from White View Farm, 
: Fishel strain, $1.50. Mrs. Clauce Pugh, Menlo, 
owa. 





P. ROCK cockerels and pullets for sale. Both 
e matings. J. K. McGonagle, Washta, Iowa. 





ARRED Piymouth Rock cockerels for sale. Mrs. 
A. 8. Wilkinson, Paton, lowa. 





URE bred Barred Rock cockerels $1, $1.50—cock- 
erel mating. Mrs. E.W. Collins, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 





Bx Rock cockerels, qualified for high scoring. 
Mrs. W. E. Hill, Farrar, Iowa. 





| Aa pegs | Hill utility White Rock cockerels 
for sale. D. L. Graham, Parkersburg, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 





IR SALE.—Choice White Wyandotte cockerels, 

prize winners, scored and unscored. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Also Rouen drakes. Fred Gustafson, 
Rembrandt, Iowa, 





HOICE Silver Wyandotte cockerels, $2 each; 
: farmers’ birds, six for ’5. Victor Felter, DeSoto, 
owas. 


| Wyandotte cockerels, choice birds, $1.50 
each, three or more $1.25 each. Mrs. J. H. Kral, 
Vall, Iowa. Box 466. 


HITE Wyandotte cockerels and cocks from $1.50 
up. Booking orders for hatching eggs, winter 
laying strain. J..H. Baird, Washington, lowa. 











IGH class White Wyandotte cockerels, Guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGHORNS. 





RA GREGORY'S famous Yellowshire strain 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Bronze turkeys, Pekin 
ducks. Bred 26 years for show room and utility. 
Choice yearling cocks and cockerels at $3.00, $5.00 and 
be a each. Young toms 86.00, $8.00 and $10.00. Chotce 
drakes $3.00 or $5.00 pair. ira Gregory, Box W, Lex- 


ington, Lil 









Ineubstors, Supplies and th 
‘io Send 4c ‘for or large Poultry Sete 
Incubator 

H.M. HINIKER, oy BY Mankato, Minn. 


50 CHOICE 


R. C. B. Leghorn Cockerels 


at @1 each as long as they last, or 6 for 65. 
F. MF. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Rose Comb Legh me Cockerels 


for saie at the Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Beimond, lowa 








OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In. 

dian Runner ducks. A few good cocker- 

els left. Fawn and White Indian Runners, both 
sexes. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 





5 BREEDS chickens, ducks, geese and tur- 

Keys. High quality. Fowls, eggs and incuba- 
tors at lowest prices. Send 4c for fine large catalog 
and book. R. F. Neubert Co., Box 808, Mankato, Minn. 





4 VARIETIES poultry. pigeons, ducks, geese, 
e) water fowl; incubators, feed, supplies. Cat. 
4c. Missouri Squab Co., Dept. D. T., Kirkwood, Mo. 





RITE for our combination of incubator and 

eggs, or brooder and chicks from Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred and Buff Rocks, White Leghorns and 
White Orpingtons. Smith & Bates, Quincy, Ill. 





| oe bred M. B. turkeys, sired by a 52 1b. 2-year- 

old tom; also Rose Comb Red, Silver Wyandotte 
and White Rock cockerels and Pekin ducks. Write 
for prices. Sam Thronson, Lake Mills, lowa. 





OR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 

and Rouen drakes. Utility and selected breed- 

ers. Write for prices. Address LeRoy Cottew, 
Alta, lowa. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds. Cockerels $1 up. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed. Remit on arrival. B.D. Farrington, Wykoff, 








50 Leading Breeds pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low- 
est prices. Catalog 2c. W. A. WEBER, Box 928, Mankato, Minn. 





WwW H. TOMS, $5. Mammoth Toulouse ganders, 
» $3.50. Pekin ducks, $1.50. S. C. Black Min- 
orca cockerels $1.50. MAS. H. A. WOHLSDORF, R. 1, Lawler, lowe 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white.—Buff 
Orpington cockerels $1.50—$2.00 each. Ray 
Keating, Council Bluffs, Iowa. R. 3. 





AWN and White Indian Runner drakes $1.00 each. 
White Holland turkey toms $5 each, hens $3.50. 
Mrs. J. W. Barber, Skidmore, Mo. 





) XTRA good scored Black Langshan and Buff Rock 
4 cockerels for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. P. Myers, Murray, Iowa. 





YINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, Rose and Single 
\) Comb Black Minorcas, $1-$2 each. Tilla Bales, 
Stockport, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Mottled Ancona Cockerels and 
Pullets $1.25 each. Ed. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





HITE Embden geese and Buff Rocks. Eggs in 
season. Mrs. Hiram Clouse, Clare, lowa. 





OUDAN cockerels and pullets for $1.25 each. 
Mrs. Ben Blum, Harlan, lowa. R.3 





TURKEYS. 





AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, from strains that 

have won at the leading shows of Missouri and 

Kansas. Extra large framed vigorous birds. Also 
Buff Rocks. Mrs. E. B. Powell, Higginsville, Mo. 





] hag Pg ys tn Bronze turkey toms for sale. 
. W. Martin, Belmond, Iowa. 





HITE Holland turkeys. Extra nice toms, $5; 
hens, $3.50. L. 8. Reeves, R. 3, Ottumwa, Ia. 





OUNG, large, healthy, full blooded White Holland 
turkey toms, $5 each. Albert Clouss, Clare, la. 





OURBON Red turkey toms. Have just a few left 
at $4.50 each. Mrs. M. M. Starry, Webster, Ia. 





= bred White Holland turkeys forsale. Miss 
Clara Sebber, Thor, lowa. 





URE bred White Holland toms, $5 each. C. D 
Taylor, Winchester, Ill. 





INE Bourbon Red turkeys. Hens $3.50, toms 85. 
Senia Jemison, Truro. lowa. 





OURBON Red turkeys. Hens @4, toms @5. A. V. 


Abrams, Moulton, Iowa. 





LANGSHANS. 


* LANGSHANS *" 


fT venty-one years a breeder and exhibitor of Lang- 
shans puts me in a position to know a good bird when 
I see one, A choice lot of big bone, vigorous cock- 
erels, of good color, shape and breeding, at $2 to $8 
each. Order early, as they won't last long at these 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, la. 


100 BLACK Langshans—show birds. 100 Utility 
cockerels guaranteed for color, size, shape: 

—$3.00. Heavy bone, sires weighed 14 lbs. High 
ame. best of show records, state and fanciers. 
Eggs booked now. You are next toplease. A.J. 
Schultz, Hillsboro, Iowa. 











NANCY Black Langshan large bone cockerels for 
sale. Farm raised. Reasonable prices. A. H. 
Jorgensen, Kimbaliton, Iowa. 





LACK Langshan cocks, cockerels, hens and 
pullets for sale. Write for prices. U.S. Grant, 
Mason City, Iowa. R. R. 4. 





IG scored Black Langshan cockerels, $2.00 each; 
guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa. 





URE bred Black Langshan cockerels, $2.00 each. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





DUCKS. 





NILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels. Well marked 
at reasonable rates. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, Ia. 





ELECTED Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels $1.50 
WO to82.50 each. H.G. Kramer, Ellsworth, Minn. 





ARTRIDGE Wyandottes exclusively. Trios and 
pens forsale. W. H-Reeder, Tipton, lowa. 





bee Rock cockerels $1.25. Farm range, good 
tock. Allen Hayter, Anita, Iowa. 


TNAWN and White Indian Runner drakes for sale, 
$1.50 each. These are fine birds—white egg 
strain. Donald Sinclair, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 





7HITE Pekin ducks #1.25, drakes $1.50 each. Ed 
W Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





HITE Muscovy ducks aud drakes. Very choice. 
\ J.Tarpy, West Side, Iowa. 





BRAHMAS. 





XTRA choice pure White Wyandotte cockerels. 
Address Mrs, Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 





VOR SALE—Light Brahma cockerels and pullets. 
I A. C. Hanson, Inwood, lowa. 





te mated Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 

Just won first cockerel, second, third and fourth 
pullets at St. Louis. First cockerel, first and second 
pullets, Des Moines. Grand cockerels for sale. 
F. W. Johnson, Monroe, lowa, 





95 SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels— 
Score 90 to 93¢, $2 each. 100 unscored, $1 each. 
Edward D. Dooley, Selma, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 


| hey Comb Brown Leghorn agg te ls. Good ones, 
1 each; six for $5. Order from this. F. 0. 
Cubbage, Battle Creek, lowa. 


C. BROWN Leghorns. For the next 30 days, at 
WO. erels for $1 per bird. Eggs in season. S. . 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 











OR SALE—S. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.00 
each, Speckled guineas. Mrs. John Erickson, 
Kirkman, Iowa, 





WINE Rose Comb Browa Leghorn cockerels $1 each, 
6 for$5. N. W. Diehl, Berwick, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, hens. 
Write for prices. Address J. A. Penn, Alta, la. 





OSE Comb White Leghorns—pure white cock- 
erels. Mrs. W. E. Hill, Farrar, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leg*orns. Good stock for sale, 
$1.25 each, 6 for@5. Geo. Moeller, Everly, Ia. 





456 8. C. White Leghorns. Aye Bros., Box 2, 
Blair, Nebraska. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


OMPKINS STR 
WRITE | ®OR DESCRIPTIV i CINCUL AR 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 
S. C. R. ‘ RED Cockerels for sale from $1.50 


to 410. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lowa 











‘INGLE Comb Red cocks, cockerels, hens, pullets. 
Large, vigorous farm raised birds, strong in type 
and color. Cockerels $2 and up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. L. 8S. Reeves, R. 3, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





Sige ony: strain Rose Como R. I. Red cockerels, 
scoring from 90 to 93; also some unxcored, for 
Write for prices. 


sale reasonable. Mrs. J. Deeming, 


Plainfield, lowa, 


rs Comb R.I. Red cockerels $1.50; pullets $1; 
took first on cockerels at North Iowa Fair 1912. 
J. Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, Ia. 








‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Dark in color. 
' Cockerels for sale, winter laying strain $1.00 
each. Nick Halbach, Stacyville, lowa. 





NOR SALE.—S. C. Red cockerels, prize winners, 
scored and unscored. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Fred Gustafson, Rembrandt, lowa. 





— Comb Rhode Island Reds. Choice cock- 
tO erels for sale, $1.50 to @5.00each. Mrs. C. P. Tutt, 
Bunceton, Missouri. 





OSE and 8. C. R. R. cockerels for sale at ¢1 each. 
From winter laying strains. C. F. McGregor, 
Armstrong, lowa. 





} OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Utility and select 
mating cockerels. Cedar Hill Farm, Sac City, 
Iowa. 





Il. Reds, both combs, cockerels and pullets, not 
« akin. Mrs. J. M. Shéeban, Stuart, lowa. 





HOICE Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels. Elbert Haney, Danbury, lowa. 





~ C. R. I. Red cocks and cockerels, scored 90-93%. 
S R. G. Stoakes, Traer, lowa. 





OSE Comb Red cockerels. Extra good quality. 
Farm raised, C. H. Blunk, Moorland, Iowa. 


LOSING out Rose Comb Red cockerels. Mrs. J. 
8. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 











Comb Buff (Owens), White (Kellerstrass) chick- 

. ens. Closingoutsale. Writeme. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Very best. Eggs for sale. Dr. Lamb, 
Lorimor, Iowa. 





100 Ss. C. Buff Orpington cockerels—big, 
husky fellows—prize winning strain—at right 
prices. Write me. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 





Jockerels, $1.50 to $5; hens and pullets, 1 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Cavell, Haverhill, lowa. 


Br Orptngtons. The finest we have ever raised. 





OOK strain Buff Orpington pullets and cockerels 
/ at bargain prices. Write what you want and I 
can supply you. Wayne Weishaar, Rhodes, lowa. 


SINGLE Comb White Orpingtons. Birds of 
quality. Hens and pullets for sale. Eggs for 
hatching. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. 1., Ipava, Ill. 








RPINGTONS—S. C. Buff and Crystal White. Hens 
and pullets at $1.25 each. All laying. Bert 
Shaw, Elizabeth, Ill. 





\PECIAL prices on Buff Orpington cockerels. Book 
iY your order for baby chicks and eggs. ; 
Gerry, Traer, lowa. 





C. BUFF Orpington cockerels. Beauties $2, 3 for 
e $5. Pullets#i1. Grant Tippett, Elizabeth, 111. 





ws Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain direct. 
H. Hartshorn, Route 1, Traer, lowa. 





Be ACK Orpington cockerels, scored. R. G. Stoakes, 
Traer, lowa. 





URE bred Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 





’ C. Buff Orpington cockerels #2. All choice birds. 
S J. H. Lamb, Carthage, Ill. 





GEESE. 
PAL ALAL LL OS LPL LLLP LLL LAL 
(FYOULOUSE Geese for sale. Patr $5; trio $7.00. 
Bertha Kennedy, Arenzville, Ill, 
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Any Kind of a Free Trial 
You Want—On Any 


Great Western 
Cream Separator 


J We will arrange tolet youhave a Great 
Western Cream _ Separator on any 
kind ofatrial you want. Test the Great Western side 
by side with any other separator. Try them both 
onany kind of milk—warm, cold orstale. See how 


beats them all. Comparison will prove itto vou. You 
are safe in trying or buying a Great Western. Our 


5S Year Guarantee 


protects you absolutely. Write us. Let us send 
you onr book so you can read 
upon butter fat facts and 
cream separator profits. 
Read about the many fea- 
tures that make the Great 
Western pay enough more 
than any other separator 
to pay for itself quick. 66.00 
to $1600 more on each cow 
every year. You should in- 
vestigate now even if you 
have @ separator. 


Our Book 
























FREE =: 

best 
methods of separating— 
—gives results of extensive 


experiments and proves 
reat Western supe- 
riority in many ways. 
Mail postal now—don't 
decide on any machine 
till our book comes. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
396C Second Ave. Rock Island, Ill 





















Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


" The perfect milk substi- 
(sp be tute—the best since 1800. 
Write today for free 
book, “How to Reise 
Calves." Your nameand ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, JIL 










Calves Without Milky 














. » 1) 
10. Duet 


A special offer for those 
who order a silo 
Mow. Delivery tater 
when you want.it, Just 
like getting $10 for 
g . nothing. 
if Adel Silo 
Vitrified Clay Tile 
Curved blocks form perfect circle. Vit- 
rification makes them moisture proof. 
Notched tops permit steel wire re-en- 
forcement with thin mortar joint. Self 
Sane! centering tile—don't ‘‘swim”’ in mortar. 
Gan Bai the Adeh. sine ost and nc Brot aed 
e Adel. It’s \ st and rot f 
will last forever. Write 
i. CLAY PRODUCTS COMPAN a 




















ADE 
205 Adel, towa. 
We Also Make Drain Tile Which Are (J): <1. - 
lIowa’s Standard. pst 





264 Page Book on 
Silos and Silage 


10: 


204 pages—indexed—over 45 illustrations, a vast 
amount of useful information boiled down for 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this subject 
published. Used as a text-book by 
many agricultural colleges. Gives the 
facts about Modern Silage Methods 
—tells just what you want to know; 


the practical farmer. Tells “How to Make 
Silage’’—‘*How to Feed Silage”—'‘How to Build 
Silos’—"“Silage System and Soil Fertility’’— 


“*Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Reglons.’’ 
“Summer Silos” 
Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 
for your copy at once. Enclose 
postage stamps and mention this paper 


SILVER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Pwareer OR 
NOTHING 















All about 
and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Send 
10¢ in coin or 













WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 














SEND FOR CATALOG 
We also build ideal Feed 
Mills, Pump Jacks, Hand 
Grinding Mills for Poultry Rais- 
Cutters and Brass Candle Sticks 
| eet MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3 
« 


10 Samson Avenue. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Food Consumption of Dairy 
Heifers 


A California correspondent writes: 

“About how much feed would year- 
ling heifers require as compared with 
mature cows? I have ten head of 
yearling Holstein heifers, which are 
running with older cows. I have no 
way of determining what the average 
yearling will eat as compared with a 
full-grown Holstein cow. Can you tell 
me about what would be the average 
consumption of feed for each type of 
cow?” 

Pure Holsteins producing four or 
five gallons of milk daily will consume 
an average daily ration of about 45 
pounds of silage, 12 pounds of alfalfa 
or clover hay, 5 pounds of corn, 3 
pounds of bran, and a pound of oil 
meal. Without silage, the average daily 
ration will be about 25 pounds of al- 
falfa or clover hay, 6 pounds of corn, 3 
pounds of bran, and 1 pound of oil 
meal. 

We do not know whether our corre- 
spondent’s yearlings were a year old 
in the fall or in the spring. Nor do 
we know as to their previous treat- 
ment. Probably they will do very 
nicely on an average daily ration of 
about 20 pounds of silage, & pounds of 
alfalfa or clover hay, a pound of corn, 
half a pound of oats or bran, and half 
a pound of oil meal. If no silage is to 
be had, a fairly good ration would be 
15 pounds of alfalfa or clover hay, 1.5 
pounds of corn, 1 pound of oats or 
bran, and half a pound of oil meal. 


These amounts are merely suggest- 
ive. We would expect the average 
yearling to eat about half as much 


roughage and a third as much grain as 
a mature Holstein cow giving a good 
flow of milk. 


Pasteurized Milk for Cheese 


For some years the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station has been studying the 
use of pasteurized milk for cheese- 
making. During the present year, 
their new process of pasteurizing was 
put on trial at factories located at 
four different points in Wisconsin. The 
cheese made from the pasteurized milk 
by this process has sold regularly at 
the ruling market prices, and an in- 
crease in yield amounting to about 5 
per cent of the weight of the cheese 
has been secured by pasteurizing. A 
bulletin issued by the station contains 
detailed information on this matter. 
It may be obtained free by addressing 
the director of the experiment station, 
at Madison, Wisconsin. 





Contagious Abortion 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Some of my cows have lost their 
calves in from two to four months af- 
ter breeding. When abortion gets in 
a herd, can anything be done to pre- 
vent it spreading, except to disinfect 
and keep the cow away from the herd 
for a week or so? One veterinarian 
claims that the injection of a solution 
of one dram each of carbolic acid and 
glycerine hypodermically will prevent 
the disease spreading.” 

Cows that have been affected with 
contagious abortion and have as a con- 
sequence become barren, can often be 
restored to usefulness again by inject- 
ing a solution of carbolic acid. One 
dram of carbolic acid we would con- 
sider a rather heavy dosage. To start 
with, we would use only about one- 
fifth as much. Afterward we would 
increase the amount to as much as the 
animal will stand. The cow has had 
enough when the pupils of the eyes 
dilate and she becomes sleepy soon af- 
ter treatment. 

In herds in which the trouble is ex- 
pected to break out, an easy way to 
give the carbolic acid is to mix it at 
the rate of one pound with five pounds 
of salt, and give a tablespoonful of the 
mixture in the feed every other day 
for a week. 

It should be remembered that pure 











carbolic acid (phenol), and not crude 
carbolic acid, must be used. 

Those of our readers interested in 
the problem of contagious abortion 
should send to the Kansas experiment 
station, at Manhattan, for Circular No. 
14; to the Montana experiment station, 
at Bozeman, for Bulletin No. 90, and 
to the Vermont experiment station, at 
Burlington, for Bulletin No. 174. 





Kansas Dairy Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the best feed 
for my dairy cows. What should I feed 
to get the cheapest and best results? 
I have my own alfalfa hay. Corn chop 
is $1.65 per 100, bran $1.15 per 100, 
cottonseed meal $1.75 per 100, and oil 
cake $1.95 per 100.” 

When corn chop costs more pound 
for pound than bran, and almost as 
much as cottonseed meal, an unusual 
condition of affairs is indicated. Bran 
at $1.15 per 100 furnishes fat formers 
for about 2 cents a pound. Corn chop 
at $1.65 also furnishes the fat formers 
for about 2 cents a pound. Bran has 
the advantage because it furnishes al- 
most twice as much of the muscle- 
builders as corn. 

It is an unusual condition of affairs 
when muscle building feeds such as 
bran, cottonseed meal and alfalfa hay 
may be had fairly cheaply, whereas the 
fat forming feeds, such as corn, are 
high. If our correspondent’s bran is 
of good quality, we would advise him, 
at the prices mentioned, to depend on 
it for the bulk of his grain ration. It 
would also be well to use some cotton- 
seed meal in the grain ration, for it fur- 
nishes the muscle builders at half the 
cost of bran and the fat formers at al- 
most exactly the same cost. 

Since it will probably pay our corre- 
spondent to use considerable quantities 
of bran and cottonseed meal in the 
grain ration, it will not be best to de- 
pend altogether on alfalfa in the rough- 
age ration. If he can get corn fodder, 
kafir corn, sorghum, milo, or wild hay, 
he had best substitute one of them for 
half of the alfalfa; the amount of the 
substitution will of course depend upon 
the relative prices of alfalfa and these 
different hays. Corn fodder without 





a, 
ears, or oat.straw, would be good to 
feed in connection with the alfalfa 

If our correspondent’s cows are giy. 
en a roughage ration of equal parts of 
alfalfa and some other hay, fodder or 
straw, a good grain mixture at the 
prices given will be two parts of bran 
one part of cottonseed meal, and one 
part of corn chop. One pound of this 
should be given for each four pounds 
of milk produced. If corn could be 
had as cheap as bran, pound for pound 
we certainly would feed more corn and 
less bran. In the average season. the 
object in alfalfa and corn raising gee. 
tions should be to feed the cows so far 
as possible on alfalfa and corn. 





The Cheaper Feed 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
two feed tags. One is of a commer. 
cial dairy feed, which sells for $1.49 
per cwt., and carries a guaranteed 
analysis of 16 per cent protein, 59 
per cent carbohydrates, and 3.5 per 
cent fat. The other is of cottonseed 
meal with a guaranteed analysis of 49 
per cent protein, 7 per cent fat, and 
26 per cent carbohydrates. It sells 
for $1.60 per 100. Our correspondent 
writes: 

“Which would be the cheaper of 
these two feeds to supplement silage 
for dairy cows?” 

Under present conditions we give to 
prote.n a value of about 3 cents per 
pound, to carbohydrates 1 cent per 
pound, and to fat 2.25 cents per pound, 
On this basis, the cottonseed meal 
would be worth about $1.60 per 100 
as compared with $1.06 for the com- 
mercial feed. The exact value of a 
feed in a given instance depends on 
the class of animals being fed, and 
the other feeds in the ration. In our 
correspondent’s case, with silage the 
main feed in the ration, the one thing 
needed above all others is protein, 
Cottonseed meal furnishes a _ much 
larger percentage of protein and ata 
lower price. Leaving the factor of 
palatability out of account, we would 
advise our correspondent to take the 
cottonseed meal. We would not ad- 
vise him to feed the cottonseed meal 
in amounts of more than two or three 
pounds daily. 
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Saginaw Silo. 
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Demand These Features 
tam Clits ) oF ©» 
Five Big, Dominant features put the Sag- 
inaw Silo at the head.of the list. Each one 
cove "la iy po gee of these 


ey! features does not measure up to the s r 
ae of construction you should demand in 


The Saginaw Inner Anchor uniformly 

distributes the anchorin 

—. This ype macy A Bi pe 
ib, prevents the staves trom Cavin rfect Sil ualities of wood— 

The Saginaw All-Steel Door ae gl ore ye tees. 

is the keystone of the Saginaw 8ilo, a 

structural steel frame that com- 


gingorbuckling Sagi 


pull on all the 
the Angle Steel 


pletely does away with bul, 


e Saginaw Angle-Steel Rib in- 
f circling the Silo, overcomes vibration of 
staves when Silo is empty and prevents 
ibility of cave in. The strongest 
t% push in the wall of the aga 


The Saginaw Spline-Dowel unites 
all the staves into arigid, immovable wall. 
air-tight joint between the 
and each Dowel interlocks 
each stave with the others in four places. 
The Saginaw Base Anchor holds the 
Saginaw to its cement —a with the 








To Build Permanent 
Build of Redwood 


Redwood will not shrink, swell or 
decay. It resists fire. Government 
reports show that Redwood has 
resisted rot and decay for centuries. 
Redwood staves with the staunch, 
steel-built features of the Saginaw 

lo give it rmanence and the 





ainst 


sweet, clean, succulent 8: 


Erect A Saginaw Silo 
naw Silos are built of Redwood, 
Biloiled Yellow Pine and Yellow 
Pine, the best woods for Silo build- 
ing. Whatever wood you choose, 
you get the Saginaw steel-built con- 
struction that fortifies the Saginaw 
inst wind and storm. . 
Behind every Saginaw Silo you have 
the reputation of the largest and 
most succesfull makers of Silos. 
Saginaw Silos represent full value. 
Whatever you pay, you can’t get as 
much dollar for doliarvalue in aSilo. 
Send for Silo Bock No.7. See agent 
in your locality. He will help you 
shoose the Silo best for your needs. 
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quality silage. 


e-Door Silo 


Has no equal in quality of material used in its construc- 
tion or in matter of safety and convenience in feeding. 

Built of best wood staves obtainable. 
Climb ladder and a perfect anchorage system. 


Doors Open and Close on Hinges 


Absolutely air tight and without friction. 
ing in winter and drying out in summer. 


Our free book contains all the facts about this great silo, also ex- 

plains our offer on Lansing Silos and Silberzahn Silage Cutters. 
Address nearest office, Dept.5 . 

Woods Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co., General Office, Lincoln, Neb. 


Lansing. Mich., Maryville, Mo., E. St. Louis, Ill., Topeka Kas., Lexin 
Ky.. Denver, Colo., Spokane, Wash., West Bend, Wis. 
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7 is Spring-Balance Farm Gate Isa Wonder 


Built in various styles 
sizes to sult your 
purpose. 





















































Raises itself and you can lower it with one hand. Slam 
it shut and automatic latch will hold it against all 
stock at any elevation desired. No other gate like it. 


THE CHAMPION FLEXIBLE ,*tt, FARM GATE 


has extra strong frame and double automatic latch. Our 
method of construction does away with all malleable 
cast iron connections;cuts out 4 needless joints in frame 
No. 9 wire fabric, the heaviest used in any farm g3‘& 
pion Gate will — 
clos 


it. Fully guaran 
you buy Fhe price is Fight Catalog Free. 
Agents Wanted here 
CHAMPION MANUFACTURING CO., 4148 Ave., Cedar Rapids, low?- 
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The Income Tax and the Farmer 


BY HENRY S. NOLLEN 


Vice-President Equitable Life I 


The congress of the United States, dur- 
ing its session last summer, enacted a 
new law, completed on the 3d day of 
October, under which a tax is to be lev- 
on the incomes of individuals, count- 
ing from the Ist day of March, 1913. 

n what way does this affect the farm- 
€ The farmer, as well as the mer- 
chant, and those engaged in other voca- 
tins and professions, must report and 
pay a tax on all net income over $3,000 
ner annum—except in the case of mar- 
ricd people, who are living with husband 
or wife, and who are allowed an extra 
$1,000 of exemption; and, therefore, are 
required to pay on their net income over 
$1, 00 per annum. 

The exemptions from taxation of in- 
comes of $3,600 or under (or $4,000 or 
under in the case of married people liv- 
ing together) apply to entire years; but 
for the year 1913 only ten months’ in- 
come is taxed, and for that year five- 
sixths of the regular annual exemption 
is allowed; so that in ascertaining the 
ba ance on which taxes are to be paid on 
income received in the year 1913, there 
will be allowed an exemption of $2,500 
to all individuals (except married people 
living together, who will be allowed an 
exemption of $3,333.33, to be taken out 
of the total net income for ten months, 
counting from the 1st day of March to 
the 31st day of December, 19138, inclu- 
sive. 

The law fixes the amount of the tax at 
i per cent on the income to individuals 
above the exemption just named. And 
that 1 per cent tax is called the ‘‘normal 
tax.’ There is a so-called “additional 
tax’’ on all incomes above $20,000 per an- 
num, and that additional tax increases 
according to the size of the income. This 
wil be referred to again in this article. 

First, we will consider a general out- 
line of the provisions of the law, and 
then a more specific application to the 
farmers’ transactions. 

The total income from all sources must 
be ascertained. As will be shown later, 
special items are mentioned to show 
what must be included in figuring the 
total income of individua!s; but, in gen- 
eral, the provision states that it includes 
“¢ ns or profits in income derived from 
any source whatever.”’ k f 

Next, there are specified certain kinds 


ied 


of ‘deductions’ which may be_ made; 
such as expenses which are incident to 
the carrying on of the business, but not 
including personal, living or family ex- 

:es; also all interest paid on _ per- 





indebtedness, as well as taxes and 
certain kinds of losses. And after tak- 
ing out those various items known as 
“deductions” frem the total income, the 
ba'ance is the ‘‘net income.’’ From that 
is also taken off the amount of ‘‘exemp- 
en” of $2,500 or $3,333.33, as the case 
may be, for the year 1913, and the tax 
is based and payable on the remainder. 

“hen the annual net income is less 
than $3,000, no report is required, prob- 
ably because the exemption of $3,000, 
which applies to everybody, would leave 
nothing to be taxed. But a report must 
be made of ail ‘‘net incomes” of $3,090 
or over in the taxable year, even in the 
case of married people living with hus- 
band or wife, and who are allowed to 
take out $3,333.23 for the year 1913, or 
$4990 for other and full years. 

For example: If a farmer’s net in- 
come should be $3,150 for the ten months 
of 1913 (or for the twelve months of any 
other year), he would have to make a 
report to the collector, even though he 
is allowed a deduction of more than that 
amount because he is married and living 
with his wife, and there would be noth- 
ing left to be taxed. 

If the husband and wife living togethet 
e27h have separate incomes, they are 
jointly allowed to take an exemption of 
not more than $3,333.33 for the year 1913 
(or $4,000 for any other and full year), 
to be deducted from their combined in- 
come, so that if all of that exemption is 
claimed by one. then no exemption can 
be claimed by the other; or, they can di- 
vide the exemption between themselves. 
Rech can make a separate return of in- 
come, or they can make their return 
tegether in one report and both sub- 
scribe to it. That would change some- 
what the general rule, which requires no 
report of an individual unless the in- 
come exceeds $3,000. If the combined 
income of married people living togeth- 
er is $3,000 or over, it must be reported 
even if each one’s separate income is less 
than the $3.000, which single persons do 
not have to report. Suppose for the ten 
months of 1913 the husband reports an 
income of $3.540 and takes all of the ex- 
emption. of $3,333.33. That would leave 
$1°6.67 on which to pay the tax of 1 per 
cent. If, then, the wife had a separate 
income of $500, she would not have any 
right to deduct anything more, and she 
would have to pay the tax on that full 
amount. Together they would have a to- 





tal income for the ten months of $4,000,- 


and taking out their joint exemption 
would leave $666.67 on which to pay the 
tax for both of them, whichever way 
they divide up the exemption, and they 
are made liable for each other to report 
and pay the tax on their combined in- 
comes. 

In case the person is single (or married 
and not living with husband or wife), 
only an exemption of $3.°00 for a whole 
year will be allowed, and then, if the 
net income should amount to $3,159, for 
a whole year, there wenld be left $159 
on which to pay the “rermal tax” of 1 
per cent. But for the year 1913, only the 
income for the last ten months is taxed, 
and the exemption for that ten months 














Cc y of Iowa. 


is $2,500. So that if the net income from 
March 1, 1913, to December 31, 1913, 
should amount to $2,600, there would be 
left $100 on which to pay the ‘normal 
tax” of 1 per cent, amounting to $1, and 
this would have to be reported by the 
1st day of March, 1914, and the tax paid 
on or before the 30th day of June next. 

Each report must be filed with the 
collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict in which the person making the re- 
port resides; and that report must be 
filed on or before the 1st day of March 
in every year. It is the duty of every 
taxable person to ask the collector for a 
blank on which to make a report, and 
the penalty for failure to have this re- 
turn in the hands of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue on or before March Ist 
is from $20 to $1,000. 

After the report has been filed with 
the collector, he will notify each indi- 
vidual of the amount of tax to be paid, 
and the tax will be due on the 1st day 
of June, but may be paid any time dur- 
ing the month of June. If it is not paid 
on the 30th day of June, a delinquent 
notice will be sent by the collector, and 
there will be penalties added of 5 per 
cent and interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
a month for failure to pay the tax on 
time. Very severe penalties are also 
fixed for making false reports and for 
failure to comply with the law in various 
respects. Ignorance is no excuse. 

The name and location of the district 
collector can easily be ascertained at 
nearly every bank. 

The United States is divided into sixty- 
three districts, and the collector for the 
state of Iowa is Louis Murphy, Dubuque, 
Iowa. There are four districts in Illi- 
nois, and the collectors are located at 
Chicago, Peoria, Springfield and East St. 
Louis; two for Indiana, at Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute; for Kansas at Ledven- 
worth; for Minnesota at St. Paul; for 
Missouri at St. Louis and Kansas City; 
for Nebraska at Omaha; for North and 
South Dakota at Aberdeen, S. D. 

Inspectors are to travel through the 
districts and check up the correctness of 
reports, and also to supply information 
to the collector for the purpose of mak- 
ing up reports, and to levy taxes and 
penalties against persons who have neg- 
lected to make returns and are supposed 
to be liable for the tax. 

Blanks for the purpose of making per- 
sonal returns of income for the last ten 
months of 1913 have just been issued by 
the revenue department. The _ district 
collector has refused to send them out 
for general distribution, without first 
getting the names of the persons who are 
to use them; but the local banker can 
probably aid in procuring a blank. 

There will doubtless be some difficulty 
in figuring the amounts for the purpose 
of reporting the total income, as well as 
the various items of deductions, as ap- 
plied to the farmer. But he will have to 
make some calculations to fill in the re- 
port, showing his income for the ten 
months of 1913, beginning with the 1st 
day of last March. And everyone should 
hereafter keep accounts, in order to have 
the information from which to make up 
reports each year without danger of vio- 
lating the law. The keeping of accounts 
will, in any event, be a good thing for 
the farmer, because it will help him to be 
more systematic and to know with more 
certainty just what his financial condi- 
tion is and what the sources of his prof- 
its and losses are. The benefits thus de- 
rived will, in the long run, be well worth 
the trouble and the tax. 

The personal report blank sent out by 
the revenue department is designated as 
Form 1040. On the first page of the 
blank must be filled in the name and 
postoffice address of the individual; and 
then the total amounts of ‘gross income,” 
the total amounts of ‘‘deductions,’’ and 
the difference between these items, to 
show the ‘‘net income’ on which taxes 
have to be figured for the ‘‘normal’’ 1 per 
cent tax on all taxable income, and also 
the balance for figuring the additional 
tax on incomes over $20,000. 

In order to get these figures for the 
totals on the first page of the blank, 
there will be found on page 2 an itemized 
list for reporting the ‘gross income” 
from various sources; and on page 3 is 
an itemized list for including the ‘“‘gen- 
eral deductions” of various kinds. These 
two pages must first be filled out, and 
then the totals are transferred to the 
first page. Some general instructions are 
printed on the fourth page of the official 
blank to explain what is required. 

First, as to the ‘‘gross income,” to be 
reported on page 2 of the blank. That 
must: be itemized under the following 
heads: . 

1. Total amount derived from salaries, 
wages, or compensation for personal 
service of whatever kind and in whatever 
form paid. 

2. Total amount derived from profes- 
sions, vocations, businesses, trade, com- 
merce, or sales or dealings in property, 
whether real or personal, growing out of 
the ownership or use of or interest in 


real or personal property, including 
bonds, stocks, ete. 
3. Total amount derived from rents 


and from interest on notes, mortgages, 
and securities (other than reported un- 
der heads 5 and 6 shown below). 

4. Total amount of gains and profits 
derived from partnership business, 
whether the same be divided and distrib- 
uted or not. 

5. Total amount of fixed and determin- 
able annual gains, profits, and income 
derived from interest upon bonds and 
mortgages or deeds of trust, or other sim- 
ilar obligations of corporations, joint- 
stock companies or associations, and in- 
surance companies, whether payable an- 
nually or at shorter or longer periods. 

6. Total amount of income derived 








from coupons, checks, or bills of ex- 
change for or in payment of interest up- 
on bonds issued in foreign countries and 
upon foreign mortgages or like obliga- 
tions (not payable in the United States), 
and also from coupons, checks or bills of 
exchange for or in payment of any divi- 
dends upon the stock or interest upon 
the obligations of foreign corporations, 
associations and insurance companies en- 
gaged in business in foreign countries. 

7. Total amount of income received 
from fiduciaries. 

8. Total amount of income derived 
from any source whatever, not specified 
or entered elsewhere. 

9. Total amount of income derived 
from dividends on the stock or from the 
net earnings of corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, or insurance 
companies subject to like tax. 

Under head 1 the farmer will seldom 
have anything to report as income, be- 
cause he is working for himself, and his 
income is derived in another way than 
from a salary. If he is connected with 
some other business and gets any salary 
for that, he would have to report it as a 
part of his income. But if he is getting 
pay for services as supervisor, or some 
other kind of public service which is paid 
for by the county, or the state, or any 
political subdivision thereof, that is not 
taxable and would not be reported as a 
part of the income. Compensation for 
services paid by any state, county, school 
district or any political subdivision of 
the state is free from taxes. But any 
compensation paid by the United States 
government is not free, and must be in- 
cluded. Therefore, United States pen- 
sions must be included in the “taxable 
income.” 

Under head 2 would be reported the 
proceeds from the sale of crops or stock. 
The ‘instructions’ on page 4 of the blank 
say that the farmer ‘in computing the 
net income from his farm for his annual 
return, shall include all moneys received 
for produce and animals sold, and for 
the wool and hides of animals sold, and 
for the wool and hides of animals slaugh- 
tered, provided such wool and hides are 
sold, and he shall deduct therefrom the 
sums actually paid as purchase money 
for the animals sold or slaughtered dur- 
ing the year.” 

This would indicate that the intention 
is for the farmer to ascertain the income 
on live stock sold, by taking the differ- 
ence between the proceeds of the sale 
and the purchase price. That leaves the 
cost for feed actually bought and other 
expense of raising to be adjusted in the 
items of expense which will be included 
in the list of ‘‘deductions.” Evidently 
the gross amount received for the sale of 
crops must be included in the income. 
And inasmuch as the “deductions’’ do 
not allow anyone to take out ‘personal, 
living or family expenses,’’ it would seem 
that the farmer should include in his in- 
come the estimated value of everything 
that he has raised on his farm and used 
for the support of his family. The ex- 
emption of $3,090 for single persons, or 
$4,000 for married people living together, 
is intended to take the place of the de- 
duction for living expense; and others 
who have to buy all of the food for their 
family support are not allowed to count 
that as a deduction. 

It also seems that the requirement does 





not include profits on the products of the 
farm until they are sold. 

2 The law also requires to be included 
in the income “all profits derived from 
the sales or dealings in real or personal 
property, growing out of the ownership 
or the use of or interest in real or per- 
sonal property.” 

There is a ruling of the department, 
however, which states that ‘‘the esti- 
mated advance in value of real estate is 
not required to be reported as income 
unless the increased value is taken upon 
the books of the individual as an increase 
of assets. Therefore, the farmer does 
not need to estimate any increase in the 
value of his land, but would, when it is 
sold, have to report the total profit rep- 
resented by the difference between the 
cost and the sale price. 

Some question may arise as to what 
proportion of the profit from the sale of 
property should be reported as income 
when that property was owned before the 
1st day of March, 1918; and very high 
authorities have expressed the opinion 
that the proper share would be deter- 
mined by averaging the amount of profit 
per year and taking just the part for the 
length of time the property was held af- 
ter the 1st of March, 1913. Suppose that 
a piece of land was bought on the ist day 
of March, 1999, and sold on the ist day 
of March, 1914, at an advance of $5,000 
over the cost. No part of that profit 
would have to be included for the year 
1913, but in reporting the income for the 
year 1914, $1,000 would be the fair share 
for that last year, which was just one- 
fifth of the time that the property was 
held. Of course, a great deal of personal 
property which was on hand the ist day 
of March, 1913, was sold afterwards, and 
the writer has not been able to get 2 
ruling from the department on how that 
should be treated—for example, such as 
grain which was raised in the year 1912 
and sold in the year 1913, and also the 
matter of rents on share basis of such 
crops raised prior to the ist day of 
March, 1913. 

When notes or other settlements are 
taken in sales, the income must be re- 
ported just the same as if the cash were 
paid. This also applies to any profit 
which is made in exchanging property. 

Under head 3, of ‘‘gross income,”’ must 
be reported the total amount received 
from rents. Interest which is received 
on notes, mortgages and securities is in 
part reported under head 3 and in part 
under head 5. 

Head 5 calls for interest which is re- 
ceived on “bonds and mortgages or deeds 
of trust, or other similar obligations of 
corporations, joint-stock companies, etc.,” 
which would include interest received on 
railroad bonds or on the debentures of 
trust companies. And there are special 
rules relating to the collection of inter- 
est on those items, which have caused a 
great deal of trouble, because the gov- 
ernment requires every person who owns 
one of those bonds to attach a “certificate 
of ownership” to the coupons or the or- 
ders for interest. 

Under head 3 would be reported all in- 
terest received on notes, mortgages and 
securities of individuals, and also the in- 
terest received from banks on time cer- 
tificates of deposit. 


(Continued next week) 








FLYING DUTCHMAN Planter. 


7 Pairs of Plates 


3 Edge 
Drop 


a 
rop 
| 


1 Drill 


80 Rds. 
of Wire 


absolute accuracy. 


Dept. 20 


Increase This Year’s Corn Crop 
Make Every Hill Pay You a Profit 


With corn at present high prices it takes mighty few additional bushels to 
pay for the perfect FLYING DUTCHMAN Variable Drop Corn Planter. Every- 
one knows from experience that the planter that leaves occasional bare spots— 
misses hills or drops one kernel where 2, 3 or 4 should be dropped—is the most 
expensive for the farmer to operate. The number of bushels lost every year on 
a few acres of ground by using an old or inaccurate planter would pay for a 
The FLYING DUTCHMAN Planter makes every 
hill profitable, because every hill gets the proper amount of seed. 






or 4 kernels 


EDGE DROP— FLAT DROP—VARIABLE DROP OR DRILL 


If you want 2, 3 or 4 kernels to the hill, it will plant the right number with 
You can always plant the proper number of kernels to suit the 
soil, and change it while the planter is in motion. Drive fast or slow, the hills 
are in perfect check—no scattering—no carrying ¢ 
both ways, enabling you to use a two-row cultivator if you desire. If you want to 
drill any desired distance you can change while in motion. —s 

Seven sets of Plates—3 Edge Drop—3 Flat Drop—1 Drill with every Planter. 

The drop is as positive and accurate as the tick of your watch. 

Built with or without Fertilizer Attachment. : ie 

Disc furrow openers and 36-inch wheels furnished at slight additional cost. 
See your FLYING DUTCHMAN Dealer and write today for our FREE 1914 

BOOKLET showing Planter in colors. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MOLINE, ILL. 
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# Book Tells 
You How To 


MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
your car, and wears it out. Cut down fric- 

tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixon's Graphite 
4 Transmission and Differential 
cA Gc:rease, No. 677 and other Dixon 
% Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
= vraphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
® heating, nolse and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases the mileage of your 
car. Write today for the hook, ‘“Lubri- 
cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 
sy best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


™), Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
FST. 1827 





































(Tiere is a nacre, easy- 
j riding wagon that’s built I the West hk 
4 FOR the West. Built extra sivene. Thef- 

wheels are clean, straight, selected hick-}- 
ory—tires “hot set”—axles he avy all steel}: 
| —body braced everywhere needed — springs off: 
7 Cemeetn Steel. Yet the price is no more than fj 
asked for inferior wagons. FE 


Sold by best dealers 


4d Seeitat your. nearest Kratzer dealer's and write }'| 
- 4% 18 at once for FREE Catalog showing Kratzer line |: 
‘}of buggies. surreys and wagons. 
RRATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY, 102 W. First Street F 
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Expert automobile mechanics get $100 to $150 a 
month, demonstrators and salesmen more. Good 
jobs are going begging—there are not enough ex- 
perienced men to fill them—because the automo- 
bile industry is growing faster than men can be 
trained. Equir yourself for a good salary as ex- 
pert mechanic or for entering the automobile 
business for yourself. Ours is the largest and best 
equipped auto school in the west, the only school 
in Nebraska with its large building devoted en- 
tirely to automobile training. Complete machine 
shops, all accessories, many makes of autos. 
Individual experience in large touring cars. 
Write for booklet. 

‘NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 


2344 North 20th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


Three Great Cars for 1914 | 
















**No Hill 
Too Steep—No 
Sand Too Deep’’ 


**Olympic Forty”’ $1385; 
**Majestic’’ $1885; ‘‘Sul- 
tanic Six’ $2150. All electrically 
equipped. Write for catalogue today. 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 

1507 E. Main Street, JACKSON, MICH. 


€£APIATAL CITY CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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LAN —»|%. 
7 
ip —— 1 ™ 
_ oy 
13 Cents Per Rod Up 
‘vanized, “Qutante gihers Pearly St Pye o=- 
direct from factory. yard jS0 styles for every urpose-- 
(mF Ne eat may aed] 
sample to and compare with others. ‘ASasess’ fl 
“Tue GROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Cieveland, Ohio 
AGO HEAPEST AT BOTH END 





Costs least, lasts longest. Direct 
from factory for 60 days’ trial with 
7 money-back guarantee. Our repu- 

tation is built into every rod of 
Mason Fence and Gates. 























Write today for our FREE CATALOG. 
ason Fence Co. Box 88 Leesbur 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Which Introduces Several Residents of Sevenoaks to the Metropolis 
and a New Character to the Reader. 
(Continued from last week.) 


As Mr. Belcher reached the street, he 
saw a boy scudding along under an um- 
brella, with a package under his arm. 
Taking him for a newsboy, he said: ‘‘Here 
boy, give me some papers." The lad had so 
shielded his face from the rain and the 
house that he had not seen Mr. Belcher; 
and when he looked up he turned pale, 
and simply said: ‘I'm not a newsboy,” 
and then he ran away as if he were fright- 
ened. 

There was something in the look that 
arrested Mr. Belcher’s attention. He was 
sure he had seen the lad before, but 
where, he could not remember. The face 
haunted him—haunted him for hours, even 
when in the cheerful presence of Mrs. 
Dillingham, with whom he spent a long 
and delightful hour. She was rosy, and 
sweet, and sympathetic, in her morning 
wrapper—more charming, indeed, than he 
had ever seen her in cvoning dress. She 
inquired for Mrs. Belcher and the children 
—and heard with great good humor his 
account of his first collision with his New 
York servants. When he went out from 
her inspiring and gracious presence, he 
found his self-complacency restored. He 
had simply been hungry for her; so his 
breakfast was complete. He went back to 
his house with a mingled feeling of jol- 
lity and guilt, but the moment he was 
with his family the face of the boy re- 
turned. Where had he seen him? Why 
did he permit himself to be puzzled by it? 
No reasoning, no diversion, could drive 
it from his mind. Wherever he turned 
during the long day and evening, that 
white, scared face obtruded itself upon 
him. He had noticed, as the lad lifted 
his umbrella, that he carried a package 
of books under his arm, and naturally 
concluded that, belated by the rain, he 
was on his way to school. He determined, 
therefore, to watch him on the following 
morning. his own eyes reinforced by those 
of his oldest boy. 

The dark day passed away at last, and 
things were brought into more homelike 
order by the wife of the house, so that 
the evening was cozy and comfortable; 
and when the street lamps were lighted 
again, and the stars came out, and the 
north wind sounded its trumpet along the 
avenue, the spirits of tho family rose to 
the influence. 

On the following morning, as soon as 
he had eaten his breakfast, he, with his 
boy, took a postion at one of the windows, 
to watch for the lad whose face had so 
impressed and puzzled him. On the other 
side of the avenue, a tall man came out, 
with a green bag under his arm, stepped 
into a passing stage, and rolled away. Ten 
minutes later two lads emerged with their 
books slung over their shoulders, and 
crossed toward them. 

“That's the poy—the one on the left,’’ 
said Mr. Belcher. At the same moment, 
the lad looked up. and apparently saw 
the two faces watching him, for he quick- 
ened his pace. 

“That’s Harry Benedict,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Belcher’s son and heir. The words were 
hardly out of his mouth when Mr. sel- 
cher started from his chair, ran down- 
stairs with all the speed possible within 
the range of safety, and interec>pted the 
lads at a side door, which opened upon 
the street upon which they were running. 

“Stop, Harry; I want to speak to you,” 
said the proprietor, sharply. 

Harry stopped, as if frozen to the spot 
in mortal terror. 

“Come along,’”’ said Thede Balfour, tug- 
ging at his hand, ‘‘you’ll be late at school 
if you don’t hurry.” 

Poor Harry could no more have walked 
than he could have flown. Mr. Belcher 
saw the impression he had made upon 
him, and became soft and insinuating in 
his manner 

“I’m glad to see you, my boy,” said Mr. 
Belcher. “Come into the house, and see 
the children. They all remember you, and 
they are all homesick. They'll be glad to 
look at anything from Sevenoaks.” 

Harry was not reassured; he was only 
more intensely frightened. A giant, en- 
deavoring to entice him into his cave in 
the woods, would not have terrified him 
more. At length he found his tongue suf- 
ficiently to say that he was going to 
school, and could not go in. 

It was easy for Mr. Belcher to take his 
hand, limp and trembling with fear, and, 
under the guise of friendliness, to lead 
him up the steps, and take him to his 
room. Thede watched them until they 
disappeared, and then ran back to his 
home, and reported what had taken place. 
Mrs. Balfour was alone, and could do 
nothing. She did not believe that Mr. 
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Belcher would dare to treat the lad foully, 
with the consciousness that his disap- 
pearance within his house had been ob- 
served, and wisely determined to do noth- 
ing but sit down at her window and watch 
the house. 

Placing Harry in a chair, Mr. Belcher 
sat down opposite to him, and said: 

“My boy, I'm very glad to see you. I've 
wanted to know about you more than any 
boy in the world. I suppose you've been 
told that I am a very bad man, but I’il 
prove to you that I’m not. There, put 
that ten-dollar gold piece in your pocket. 
That’s ,what they call an eagle, and I 
hope you'll have a great many like it 
when you grow up.” 

The lad hid his hands behind his back, 
and shook his head. 

“You don’t mean to say that you won't 
take it!’’ said the proprietor, in a wheed- 
ling tone. 

The boy kept his hands behind him, and 
shook his head. 

“Well, I suppose you are not to blame 
for disliking me; and now I want you to 
tell me all about your getting away from 
the poor-house, and who helped you out, 
and where your poor, dear father is, and 
all about it. Come, now, you don’t know 
how much we looked for you, and how we 
all gave you up for lost. You don’t know 
what a comfort it is to see you again, 
and to know that you didn’t die in the 
woods.” 

The boy simply shook his head. 

“Do you know who Mr. Belcher is? Do 
you know he is used to having peovle 
mind him? Do you know that you’re here 
in my house, and that you must mind me? 
Do you know what I do to little boys when 
they disobey me? Now, I want you to 
answer my questions, and do it straight. 
Lying won't go down with me. Who 
helped you and your father to get out of 
the poor-house?”’ 

Matters had proceeded to a desperate 
pass with the lad. 
fast. and he had determined that no 
bribe and no threat should extort a word 
of information from him. His cheeks 
grew hot and flushed, his eyes burned, 
and he straightened himself in his chair 
as if he expected death or torture, and 
was prepared to meet either, as he re- 
plied: 

“T won't tell you.” 

“Ts your father alive? Tell me, you 
dirty little whelp? Don’t say that you 
wont’ do what I bid you to do again. I 
have a great mind to choke you. Tell 
me—is your father alive?” 

“IT won't tell you, if you kill me.” 

The wheedling had failed; the threat- 
ening had failed. Then Mr. Belcher as- 
sumed the manner of a man whose mo- 
tives had been misconstrued, and who 
wished for information that he might do 
a kind act to the lad’s father. 

“IT should really like to help your father, 
and if he is poor, money would do him a 
great deal of good. And here is the little 
boy who does not love his father well 
enough to get money for him, when he 
can have it and welcome! The little 
boy is taken care of. He has plenty to 
eat, and good clothes to wear, and lives in 
a fine house, but his poor father can take 
care of himself. I think such a boy as 
that ought to be ashamed of himself. I 
think he ought to kneel down and say his 
prayers. If I had a boy who could do 
that. I should be sorry that he’d ever 
been born.” 

Harry was proof against this mode of 
approach also, and was relieved, because 
he saw that Mr. Belcher was baffled. His 
instincts were quick, and they told him 
that he was the victor. In the mean- 
time Mr. Belcher was getting hot. He 
had closed the door of his room, while a 
huge coal fire was burning in the grate. 
He rose and opened th door. Harry 
watched the movement, and descried the 
grand staircase beyond the persecutor, as 
the door swung back. He had looked into 
the house while passing, during the pre- 
vicus week, and knew the relations of the 
staircase to the entrance on the avenue. 
His determination was instantaneously 
made, and Mr. Belcher was conscious of a 
swift figure that passed under his arm, 
and was half down the staircase before 
he could move or say a word. Before he 
cried “Stop him!’’ Harry’s hand was on 
the fastening of the door, and when he 
reached the door, the boy was half way 
across the street. 

He had calculated on smoothing over 
the rough places of the interview, and 
preparing a better report of the visit of 
the lad’s friends on the other side of the 
avenue, but the matter had literally 





He had thought very | 
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slipped through his fingers. He closed the 
door after the retreating boy, and went 
pa to his room without deigning to 
ans r the inquiries that were excited by 
nis loud command to “Stop him.” 


si:ting down, and taking to himself his 


usu solace, and smoking furiously for a 


wl he said: ‘“D—n!’’ Into this one 
favorite and familiar expletive, he poured 
his anger, his vexation, and his fear. He 
pelieved at the moment that the inventor 
was alive. He believed that if he had 
bet dead, his boy would, in some way, 


have revealed the fact. Was he still in- 
Had he powerful friends? It cer- 


sane”? 

tainly appeared so. Otherwise, how could 
the ad be where he had discovered him? 
Was it rational to suppose that he was 


far from his father? Was it rational to 
suppose that the lad’s friends were not 
equally the friends of the inventor? How 
could he know that Robert Belcher him- 
self had not unwittingly come to the pre- 
cise locality where he would be under 
could he 


constant surveillance? How 
know that a deeply laid plot was not al- 
ready) at work to undermine and circum- 


yent him? The lad’s reticence, determined 
and desperate, showed that he knew the 
relations that existed between his father 
and the proprietor, and seemed to show 
that he had acted under orders. 

Something must be done to ascertain 
the residence of Paul Benedict, if still 
alive, or to assure him of his death, if it 
had occurred, Something must be dene 
to secure the property which he was rap- 
idly accumulating. Already foreign gov- 
ernments were considering the advantages 
of the Belcher rifle as an arm for the mil- 
jtary service, and negotiations were pend- 
ing with more than one of them. Already 
his own government, then in the first 
years of its great Civil War, had experi- 
mented with it, with the most favorable 
results. The business was never so prom- 
ising as it then appeared, yet it never had 
appeared so insecure. 

In the midst of his reflections, none of 
which were pleasant, and in a sort of un- 
defined dread of the consequences of his 
indiscretions in connection with Harry 
Beredict, the bell rang, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot were announced. The factor and 
his gracious lady were in fine spirits, and 
full of their congratulations over the safe 
removal of the family to their splendid 
mansion. Mrs. Talbot was sure that Mrs. 
Belcher must feel that all the wishes of 
her heart were gratified. There was real- 
ly nothing like the magnificence of the 
mansion, Mrs. Belcher could only say 
that it was all very fine, but Mr. Belcher, 
fin’: ng himself an object of envy, took 
great pride in showing his visitors about 
the house. 

Mrs. Talbot, who in some way had as- 
certained that Mrs. Dillingham had su- 
perintended the arrangement of the house, 
said, in an aside to Mrs. Belcher: ‘It 
must have been a little lonely to come 
here and find no one to receive you—no 
friend, I mean.” 

“Mrs. Dillingham was here,’ 
Mrs. Belcher, quietly. 

“But she was no friend of yours.” 

“No; Mr. Belcher had met her.’’ 

“Iilow strange! How very strange 

“Do you know her well?” 

“I'm afraid I do; but now, really, I hope 
you won’t permit yoursel fto be prejudiced 
against her. I suppose she means well, 
but she certainly does the most unheard- 
of things. She's a restless creature—not 
quite right, you know, but she has been 
immensely flattered. She’s an old friend 
of mine, and I don’t join in the hue and 
cry against her at all, but she does such 
imprudent things! What did she say to 
vou?” 

Mrs. Belcher detected the spice of pique 
and jealousy in this charitable speech, 
and said very little in response—nothing 
that a mischief-maker could torture into 
an offense. 

Hiaving worked her private pump until 
the well whose waters she sought refused 
to give up its treasures, Mrs. Talbot de- 
clared she would no longer embarrass the 
new housekeeping by hes®presence. She 
had only called to bid Mrs. Belcher wel- 
come, and to assure her that if she had 
no friends in the city, there were hun- 
dreds of hospitable hearts that were ready 
to greet her. Then she and her husband 
Went out, waved their adieus from the 
Shug little coupe, and drove away. 

The call had diverted Mr. Belcher from 
his somber thoughts, and he summoned 
his carriage, and drove downtown, where 
he spent his day in securing the revolution 
in his domestic service, already alluded 
to, in talking business with his factor, and 
in making acquaintances on ’Change. 

“I'm going to be in the middle of this 
thing, one of those days,’”’ said he to Tal- 
bot, as they strolled back to the counting- 
room of the latter, after a long walk 
among the brokers and bankers of Wall 
Street. “If anybody supposes that I’ve 
Come here to lie still, they don’t know 
Mm They'll wake up some fine morning 
and find a new hand at the bellows.” 

Twilight found him at home again, 


remarked 


re he had the supreme pleasure of 
ng his very independent servants out 
Ol his house into the street, and install- 
ing a set who knew, from the beginning, 
the kind of man they had to deal with, 
ani conducted themselves accordingly. 


ed 





While enjoying his first cigar after din- 
ner, a note was handed to him, which he 
opened and read. It was dated at the 
house across the avenue, He had ex- 
pected and dreaded it, but he did not 
shrink like a coward from its perusal. It 
read thus: 

“Mr. Robert Belcher: I have been in- 
formed of the shameful manner in which 
you treated a member of my family this 
morning—Master Harry Benedict. The 
bullying of a small boy is not accounted 
a dignified business for a man in the city 
which I learn you have chosen for your 
home, however it may be regarded in the 
little town from which you came. I do 
not propose to tolerate such conduct to- 
ward any dependent of mine. I do not 
ask for your apology. for the explanation 
was in my hands before the outrage was 
committed. I perfectly understand your 
relations to the lad, and trust that the 
time will come when the law will define 
them, so that the public will also under- 
stand them. Meantime, you wi'l consult 
your own safety by letting him alone, and 
never presuming to repeat the scene of 
this morning. 


“Yours, 
“JAMES BALFOUR, 
“Counselor-at-Law.” 
“Hum! ha!’ exclaimed Mr. Belcher, 


compresssing his lips, and spitefully tear- 
ing the letter into small strips, and throw- 
ing them into the fire. ‘“‘Thank you, kind 
sir; I owe you one,” said he, rising, and 
walking his room. ‘That doesn’t look very 
much as if Paul Benedict were alive. He’s 
a counselor-at-law, he is; and he has in- 
veigled a boy into his keeping, who, he 
supposes, has a claim on me; and he pro- 
poses to make some money out of it 
Sharp game!” 

Mr. Belcher was interrupted in his ree 
flections and his soliloquy by the entrance 
of a servant, with the information that 
there was a man at the door who wished 
to see him. 

“Show him up.” 

The servant hesitated, and finally said: 
“He doesn't smell very well, sir.’’ 

“What does he smelt of?’ inquired Mr. 
Belcher, laughing. 

“Rum, sir, and several things.’’ 

“Send him away, then.” 





| 
“T tried to, sir, but he says he knows } 


you, and wants to see you on particular 
business.”’ 

“Take him into the basement, and tell 
him I'll be down soon.” 

Mr. Belcher exhausted his cigar, tossed 
the stump into the fire, and muttering to 
himself, ‘‘Who the devil?’ went down to 
meet his caller. 

As he entered a sort of lobby in the 
basement that was used as a servants’ 
parlor, his visitor rose, and stood with 
great shame-facedness before him. He 
did not extend his hand, but stood still, in 
his seedy clothes and his coat buttoned to 
his chin, to hide his lack of a shirt. The 
blue look of the cold street had changed 
to a hot purple under the influence of the 
softer atmosphere; and over all stood the 
wreck of a good face, and a head still 
grand in its outline. 

“Well, you look as if you were waiting 
to be damned,” said Mr. Belcher, roughly. 

“I am, sir,’’ responded the man sol- 
emnly. 

“Very well; consider the business done, 
so far as I am concerned, and clear out.” 

“IT am the most miserable of men, Mr. 
Belcher.” 

“I believe you; and you'll excuse me if 
I say that your appearance corroborates 
your statement.” 

“And you don’t recognize me? Is it 
possible?’ And the maudlin tears came 
into the man’s rheumy eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks. ‘‘You knew me in bet- 
ter days, sir;’’ and his voice trembled 
with weak emotion. 

“No; I never saw you before. 
game won’t work, and now be off.’”’ 

“And you don’t remember Yates?—Sam 
Yates—and the happy days we spent to- 
gether in childhood?” And the man wept 
again, and wiped his eyes with his coat- 
sleeve. 

“Do you pretend to say that you are 
Sam Yates, the lawyer?” 

“The same, at your service.” 

“What brought you to this?” 

“Drink, and bad company, sir. 

“And you want money?” 

“Yes!’’ exclaimed the man, with a hiss 
as fierce as if he were a serpent. 

“Do you want to earn money?” 

“Anything to get it.’’ 

“Anything to get drink, I suppose. You 
said ‘anything.’ Did you mean that?” 

The man knew Robert Belcher, and he 
knew that the last question had a great 
deal more in it than would appear to the 
ordinary listener. 

“Lift me out of the gutter,’’ said he, 
“and keep me out, and—command me.” 

“T have a little business on hand,” said 
Mr. Belcher, ‘‘that you can do, provided 
you will let your drink alone—a business 
that I am willing to pay for. Do you re- 
member a man by the name of Benedict 
—a shiftless, ingenious dog, who onge 
lived in Sevenoaks?” 

“Very well.” 

“Should you know him again, were you 
to see him?” 

“IT think I should.”’ 

‘“‘Do you know you should? I don’t want 
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out of fence stretching. 


Stay wires clasp the line wires firmly, yet line wires swing 
freely with the ground. APEX is the oz/y fence having the 


swinging joint. 


APEX Fence Costs Less to 
Put Up, Less to Keep Up— 
Makes Your Farm Worth More 


Every rod of it is made of Open 
Hearth Steel from which all impu- 
rities have been burned or worked 
out. It resists rust longer because 
of quality and extra heavy galvan- 
izing, making it the most duradle 
All materials and work- 
manship of highest standard. 


fence. 


Janesville Barb Wire Co. 
505 So. Franklin St. 
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mun Hilly Land 
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No matter what the surface of your land may be, 
APEX Fence fits it perfectly. Over hills and hollows 
it goes, swinging into place as you need it, never bind- 
ing, buckling or straining at the joints—/akes the trouble 


APEX Steel Drive Posts save time—save 
labor. No digging of post holes —just 
a few blows from a sledge while you 
stand in your wagon. 


Ask your dealer about APEX. If he 
cannot supply you, give us his name and 
let us know what fencing, posts and 
gates you need. We will send you our 
valuable free books on fence and fence 
building. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


APEX Fence and 
APEX Steel 
Drive Posts— 
: The Ideal 
i Better Fence 
3 Combination 
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improvements 


Many vital 
in design and _ construction 
have kept David Bradley 
Plows far ahead of other 


makes. You should know 
about Bradley Plows as they 
are Zoday. 


Whether you want a walk- 
ing plow, a riding plow, a 
sulky or gang, you will find it 
in our big General Catalog, or 
if you prefer, send for our new 
Plow and Implement Book 
which contains descriptions 
and illustrations of the com- 
plete line of Bradley plows, 
cultivators, harrows, spreaders, 
planters, etc., besides buggies, 
wagons, harness, gasoline en- 
gines, supplies for dairymen, 
poultrymen, fruit growers and 
bee keepers. Just say “Send 
me Plow Book No.65W75” 
on a postal card and mail to 


















INCE 1832 David Bradley 
Plows have been the accepted 
standard of plow excellence. 
For 82 years they have stood the 
test of service under all condi- 
tions, in all parts of the country. 


Before we purchased the David 
Bradley implement factory in 
1910, this Bradley No. 6 Gang 
Plow would have cost you $60.00 
or more. 


Today, because of economical 
methods of manufacture and di- 
rect from factory dealing, we sell 
it for $45.95. The description 
of this plow in our big General 
Catalog or in our new Plow and 
Implement Book will prove to 
you its exceptional high quality; 
the price speaks for itself. 


insures your 





Our guarantee 


receiving the value and service 
you have a right to expect. 
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International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


parts, 


for long life 


gear and worm 
of beater while 
All styles are 


you more, 
where you May 





Binder Twine 


TEEL frame on steel wheels—that 
is the lasting basis on which Inter- 
national manure spreaders are built. 
including box, 
mechanism, apron, are built by experts, 
using best materials, from careful designs 
based on field tests. 
Every detail is stron 


All 


beater, spreading 


and durable, built 


and ease of draft. Among the 


features that will interest you are these: Simple 
ne pena beater driving mechanism, all of steel; 
oad carried on rear axle, insuring traction; reversible 


; low, easily loaded box, with ample 


clearance underneath; end gate, preventing clogging 


driving to the field; etc. 
in the I H C spreader line, high and 


low, endless and reverse apron, and various sizes 
for small and large farms. 
Write for them and let us tell you also 


Our catalogues will tell 


see | H C manure spreaders. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 











Light Weight— 
More Pull, 
Less Fuel 


Avery’s are the lightest weight 
tractors built, considering theirdraw 
bar efficiency. Every size is built 
**Light-Weight’’ from 8-16 H. P., 
= 2 to 3 plows, to the 40-80 

. P., pulling 8 to 10 plows. 

Heavy weight tractors waste fuel 
and power. It takes 2 gallons of 
gasoline to move around a ton of 


Light-w 


The simplest tractors built. Less gears 
and shafting than any other tractor. No 
fan,no fuel pump, no water pump. Boys 


9 years old are running them. 
The Avery “Sclf-Lift’” Plow also makes 
it possible for one man or one boy to run 


an Avery Outfit alone. No plowman 
needed. Saves his wages and board and 
all the back breaking work. 
Thousands of farmers have already 
roved that tractor farming with Avery 
‘One-Man” Outfits is a big success. You 
can farm cheaper with an Avery Tractor 






Every extra 
ton of weight a motor must move 
also kills just that much pulling 


extra weight all day. 


ower. Avery Tractors save fuel and pull 
der because they’re “Light - Weight.” 
“Light-Weight” also carries Avery Trac- 
tors where heavy weight tractors miredown 
—and even where horses and mules can’t 
go. That’s also why Avery Tractors don’t 
meee the ground or injure crops as 
eavy weight tractors do. 


than with horses or mules. You can also 
raise bigger crops by plowing deeper and 
at the right time. 


Investigate Tractor Farmin 

The Avery Sold-On-Approv: 

We want every farmer to know what Tractor 
Farming will do for him. That’s why we offer to 
sel! Avery Tractors and Plows on approval. 

“Tractor Farming’’ is our New Book telling how 
and why to farm with Tractor Power. Our 1914 
Tractor and Plow Catalogue tells all about Avery 
Tractors and Plows. Both free. Write, telling how 
many acres you farm and how many you 
use. Address 


and 
Plan 


AVERY COMPANY, 1228 Iowa St., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Also manufacturers of ped 
Steam Traction Engines and * 


Gas Farm Trucks, Undermounted 
*Yellow-Fellow’’ Grain Threshers, 














Agents 


Wanted 





for hustling man or boy. 
much time you can give to s 


reduced rates to those who 


farming community. 





Subscription representatives wanted in every neighbor- 
hood where territory is not already taken. 
Returns depend entirely on how 


Good proposition 


ubscription work. Put in what- 


ever time you can spare—an hour a week, each Saturday 
afternoon, or more as your regular business permits. 


Special 
order through the subscription 


representative make it easy to work up a big club in any good 
If you are open for a good, clean busi- 
ness proposition that will bring you good returns on your 
spare time, write for particulars. 


Address 


Subscription Dept. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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any thinking about it. Could you swear 
to him?” 

“Yes. I don’t think it 
me to swear to him.” 

“If I were to show you 
handwriting, do you suppose 
help you any.” 

“It—might.” 

“T don’t want any 
know it would?” 

“Tes.”’ 

“Do you want to sell 
soul, brains, legal knowledge, 

for money?” 

“T’ve sold myself already at a smaller 
price, and I don’t mind withdrawing from 
the contract for a better.’’ 

Mr. Belcher summoned a servant, and 
ordered something to eat for his visitor. 
While the man eagerly devoured his food, 
and washed it down with a cup of tea, 
Mr. Belcher went to his room, and wrote 
an order on his tailor for a suit of clothes 
and a complete respectable outfit for the 


would trouble 
some of his 


that would 


‘mights’. Do you 


yourself—body, 
everything 


legal ‘dead beat’? who was feasting him- 
self below. When he descended, he hand- 
ed him the paper, and gave him money 


for a bath and a night’s lodging. 

“Tomorrow morning I want you to come 
here clean, and dressed in the clothes 
that this paper will give you. If you drink 
one drop before that time, I will strip the 
clothes from your back. Come to this 
room and get a decent breakfast. Re- 
member that you can’t fool me, and that 
I'll have none of your nonsense. If you 
are to serve me, and get any money out 
of it, you must keep sober.” 

“[ can keep sober—for a while—any 
way,’ said the man, hesitatingly and half 
despairingly. 

“Very well, now be off; and mind, if I 
ever hear a word of this, or any of our 
dealings outside, I'll thrash you as I 
would a dog. If you are true to me, I can 
be of use to you. 
kick you into the street.” 

The man tottered to his feet, and said: 
“I am ashamed to say that you may com- 
mand me. I should have scorned it once, 
but my chance is gone, and I could be 
loyal to the devil himself—for a consider- 
ation.” 

The next morning Mr. Belcher was in- 
formed that Yates had breakfasted, and 
was awaiting orders. He descended to 
the basement, and stood confronted with 
a respectable-looking gentleman, who 
greeted him in a courtly way, yet with a 
deprecating look in his eyes, which said, 
as plainly as words could express: ‘‘Don’t 
humiliate me any more than you can 
help! Use me, but spare the little pride 
I have, if you can.” 

The deprecatory look was lost upon Mr. 
Belcher. ‘‘Where did you’ get your 
clothes?” he inquired. ‘‘Come, now; give 
me the name of your tailor. I'm green in 
the city, you see.” 

The man tried to smile, 
was a failure. 

“What did you take for a night-cap last 
night, eh?” 

“I give you my word of honor, sir, that 
I have not taken a drop since I saw you.” 

“Word of honor! ha! ha! ha! Do you 
suppose I want your word of honor? Do 
you suppose I want a man of honer, any- 
way? If you have come here to talk of 
honor, you are no man for me. That’s a 
sort of nonsense that I have no use for.” 

“Very well: my word of dishonor,” re- 
sponded the man, desperately. 

“Now you talk. There’s no use in such 
aman as you putting on airs, and forget- 
ting that he wears my clothes and fills 
himself at my table.” 

“T do not forget it, sir, and I see that I 
am not likely to.’ 

“Not while you do business with me; 
and now, sit down and hear me. The first 
thing you are to do is to ascertain wheth- 
er Paul Benedict is dead. It isn’t neces- 
sary that you should know my reasons. 
You are to search every insane hospital, 
public and private, in the city, and every 
almshouse. Put on your big airs, and 
play philanthropist. Find all the records 
of the past year—the death records of the 


but the effort 


city—everything that will help to detere 
mine that the man is dead, as I believe 
he is. This will give you all you want 


to do for the present. The man’s son is 
{n the city, and the boy and the man left 
the Sevenoaks poor-house together. If 
the man is alive, he is likely to be near 


him. If he is dead, he probably died near 
him. Find out, too, if you can, when his 
boy came to live at Balfour's, over the 


way, and where he came from. You may 
stumble upon what I want very soon, or 
it may take you all winter. If you should 
fail then, I shall want you to take the 
road from here to Sevenoaks, and even to 
Number Nine, looking into all the alms- 
houses on the way. The great point is to 
find out whether he is alive or dead, and 
to know, if he is dead, where, and exactly 
when, he died. In the meantime, come to 
me every week with a written report of 
what you have done, and get your pay. 
Come always after dark, so that none of 
Balfour’s people can see you. Begin the 
business, and carry it on in your own 
way. You are old and sharp enough not 
to need any aid from me, and now be off.” 

The man took a roll of bills that Mr. 
Belcher handed him, and walked out of 
the door without a word. As he rose to 




















the sidewalk, Mr, Balfour came out of the 


If you are not, I will | 





door opposite to him, with the 


‘ s : eviden 
intention of taking a passing stage, ma 
nodded to Yates, whom he had not only 
known in other days, but had many times 


befriended, and the latter 
down the street, whi-e he, 
moment as if puzzled, 


sneaked oft 
Standing for a 
turned, 


Wace 
his latch-key re-entered his aegis 
saw the movement, and knew eae 
what it meant. He only hoped that ‘re 
Belcher had not seen it, as, indeed, he had 
not, having been at the moment on his 
way upstairs. 

Yates knew that, with his 800d clothes 
on, the keen lawyer would give but one 
interpretation to the change, and that any 
hope or direct plan he might have with 
regard to ascertaining when the boy ae 
received into the family, and where he 


came from, was nugatory. 

tell Mr. Belcher this. 
Mr. Balfour called his wife to the Wine 

dow, pointed out the retreating form of 


He would not 


Yates, gave utterance to his suspicions 
and placed her upon her guard. Then ae 
went to his office, as well satisfied that 


there was a mischievous scheme on foot 
as if he had overheard the conversation 
between Mr. Belcher and the man who had 
consented to be his tool. 

(Continued next week.) 


YouTakeNoChances When 


You Ship Hides fo 


OWNIE 


Thousands of pleased customers, 
some of them in your neigh. 
borhood, are using Coats 
and Robes made from hides 
sentus. Wecan 
Save You 50 Per Cent on 
YOUR FUR COAT OR ROBE 
Do not sell your hides for a 
few dollars but have them 
made into beautiful coats and 
robes. Write for large illustrated 
catalog. Sent Free. rite today. 
COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 
510 Market St, Des 














you c#in have a warm, serviceable 


fur coat made from your cow or 
horse hide that will wear for years. 
We tan and make them up into soft 
and pliable coats, robes and rugs, 
moth and water proof, and guarantee 
the work. Write us today for our 
FREE BOOKLET 
It tells you about our furs and prices. 


DES MOINES TANNING CO. 
Dept. C DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Peet Hides DHMGIRINERMELENCO Firs! ES 
We were the first tannery to install a labor. 
tory and chemist—to cut out “guessing. 
And as a result we can guarantee “‘Best Tan” 
to be soft, pliable and durable. Every hide 
tested and treated to its Ss Send 


in your hide and get it “Best Tann 


Fashions Free— 


We will send free to you_ this es 













showing the latest styles in furs, also our 
book,’*‘A Trip Through a Modern Tannery. 
“Best Tan” is made and 





It shows how 
why it is 


GLOBE TANNING rc 







242 East First Street, 
DES MOINES, « IOWA 











“SHIP TO =~ 
\WILLARD S$, 

IF YOU WANT 
’ THE BEST 
TANNING 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 


/ 
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} CATALOG E PRICES ON MAKING | 
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COATS & ROBES 
cept WILLARD,.SON e& co. \ 
A 10 MIARSHALLTOWN,/OWA ] 


Fur Coats, $1 2.50 


We tan the hide and make your coat 
complete for only $12.50. We furnish 
hide and make coat for $18. A square deal. 
All work guaranteed. We are the pioneer 
tanners of cattle and horse hides for coats, 
robes, rugs, etc. Write for free booklet 
Send your orders early. 


BAYER TANNING COMPANY 
111 S. W. Sth St, Des Moines, lowa 


WE TAN HIDES "ceux eu 
COATS MD ROBES 
Work Absolutely Guaranteed. You cannot fford 
to ship your hides until you get our big “Spec 
er” and catalog FREE. rite Today. 
NATIONAL TANNING CO., Dept. 8, Des Moines, lows 
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Legal Inquiries 


Lega! inquiries of general interest will be answered 
*ris column free of charge to subscribers. If an 


u 











answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This e should always accompany inquiries of a 
personal nature which are nos of interest to 





veers The full name and address must be signed 
to a nquiries, but will not be published. Write 
fega! 10 juiries on a separate sheet of paper. 

— 





DRAINAGE IN NEBRASKA. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“\ill you kindly inform me as to the 
Jaw regarding the following: There is a 
creek that runs in on two of my neigh- 
pors’ land, which has no outlet to the 
It spreads all over the west side 
of these neighbors’ lands, and down on 
my land when it gets its banks full. Last 
spring, these two neighbors constructed 
a drain ditch across their land, and 
drained it off on the middle of my west 
forty acres. This ditch could just as well 


have been placed twenty rods west, and 
it would have been just as good a place 
for the ditch as the place where it was 


constructed. The ditch, as it has been 
constructed, forces the water over my 
land worse than it ever did before. I 
can not sec how they have a right to put 
the ditch on the middle of my forty acres 
when they could have used their own 
land. 

“7, Can*I compel these two neighbors 
to change the ditch? 

“2, Have I a right to close the ditch? 

“9 Have I a right to open up a ditch 
from the end of their ditch, twenty rods 
west on the north side of my corn field, 
and twenty rods south on the west side 
of my corn field, and drain the water into 
a slough?” 

The statutes of the state of Nebraska 
provide that owners: of land may drain 
the same in the general course of natural 
drainage by constructing an open ditch 
or tile drain, discharging the water 
therefrom into any natural water course 
or into any natural depression or draw, 
whereby such water may be carried into 
some natural water course. The water 
course is defined by the statutes of the 
state of Nebraska as follows: Any de- 
pression or draw two feet below the sur- 
rounding lands, and having a continuous 
outlet to a stream of water or river or 
brook, shall be deemed a water course. 
According to the provisions of the law 
of Nebraska as above set out, the in- 
quirer’s neighbors would have no right to 
drain their water upon the inquirer’s land 
unless the drain as constructed by them 
carried the water into some natural wa- 
ter course, depression or draw as de- 
fined above. If the ditch as constructed 
by these parties simply casts more water 
upon the inquirer’s land and the water 
remains there, then these parties are 
liable to the inquirer for any damage he 
has sustained by reason of the construc- 
tion of this ditch. The owner of a nat- 
ural pomd or reservoir wherein the sur- 
face water from the surrounding lands 
accumulates, and which has no means of 
escape except by evaporation or percola- 
tion, can not lawfully, by means of a 
ditch, discharge such water upon the 
land of his neighbor to his injury. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes, 

3. Yes. 


FARM PURCHASE. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I purchased a farm in Ford county, 
Illinois, January 1, 1912, and the con- 
tract called for 243%, acres, more or less, 
according to government survey. All of 
the road comes off of the farm on the east 
Side, and east of the road is a railroad 
right-of-way. When the government sur- 
veyed this land, the public road ran about 
through the center of the farm on a sec- 
tion line. and after the railroad went 
through, the owner changed the road over 
along the railroad right-of-way and gave 
the whole road. Is it right that I should 
have to pay for the whole road (about 
six acres) under these circumstances? 
This land cost about $235 per acre, and 
this would make a loss of over $700, due 
to a misleading cause. Is there anything 
thai can be done in a case of this kind?” 

If the inquirer purchased this land in 
@ lump and for a gross sum, and no fraud 
entered into the transaction, which in- 
duced him to make the purchase, he 
Would, umder the general rule of author- 
ity, be liable to pay to the seller the full 
amount of the purchase price as provid- 
ed by the terms of the contract. The 
Courts of this country have held that 
Where land is sold in a lump and for a 
gross sum, and the qualifying words 
“more or less’? are used, then, unless 
Some fraud enters into the transaction, 
or unless there is a material deviation as 
to the quantity of land sold, the purchas- 
er is barred from making any claim for 
&@ reduction of the purchase price on ac- 
Count of the deficiency in the number of 
acres actually contained in the land pur- 
Chased, 

If in the above case the inquirer can 
Show that he was induced to purchase 
the farm in question through some fraud- 





ulent act or misrepresentation of the sell- 
er, he will not be obliged to pay for any 
more land than he actually obtained pos- 
session of, and this is the rule whether 
the land was sold in a lump and for a 
gross sum, or whether it was sold by the 
acre. The fact that this roadway has 
been taken off of the farm, thereby de- 
priving the purchaser from the use of 
about six acres of land, would make no 
difference unless it could be shown that 
the seller represented to him that the 
land purchased contained the number of 
acres specified in the contract, exclusive 
of the road. 


RIGHTS OF WIDOW. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The father of a family wishes to make 
a will giving his children the greater part 
of his property after his death. Must he 
leave his wife one-third of the entire 
estate, or will it be all right for him to 
leave her one farm, the value of which 
does not amount to quite one-third of 
the entire estate, but the income of 
which is more than sufficient to provide 
for her and make her comfortable during 
her lifetime? If this can be legally done, 
can he also state in his will that his wife 
must not sell this farm, and that after 
her death it must be sold and equally di- 
vided among his children?” 

A will can be made in the manner 
mentioned by our correspondent, but it 
is not necessarily binding upon the wife. 
The law recognizes the wife as the own- 
er of one-third of the property, and the 
husband can not make a will which will 
take away from the wife her lawful one- 
third, unless she herself consents to it. 
In other words, suppose the husband in 
this case should make such a will as is 
described in this letter. Upon his death, 
the widow would have a right to accept 
the will or refuse to accept it, and insist 
upon her one-third of the estate. She 
must indicate her intention within six 
months after the will is filed. If she 
accepts the provisions of the will, she 
loses any further claims she may have, 
but if she notifies the executor that she 
refuses to accept, and will insist upon 
her one-third, the law will see that she 
gets it. The husband might provide for 
a disposition of the farm upon the death 
of the widow, but she would not neces- 
sarily be bound by this. The one-third 
belongs to the wife as a matter of right, 
and she can dispose of it as she may see 
fit, without interference from her hus- 
band. 


DELIVERY OF RENTAL CORN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In the winter of 1911, I rented to B 
sixty acres of fall plowed ground, which 
was to be put into corn, I to do the plow- 
ing and furnish half the seed corn, B to 
furnish the other half of the seed corn, 
plant, cultivate, crib, and deliver it to 
market. This was a verbal agreement, 
with gne witness. This agreement was 
for one year, from March 1, 1912, to 
March 1, 1913. On account of the low 
price of corn, I did not sell my share 
until October, 1913, when I asked B to 
deliver a part of the corn. B refuses 
to deliver because this is not within the 
leased time. I had to have corn deliv- 
ered to make room for this year’s crop. 
Can I compel B to pay this bill of shell- 
ing and hauling? This was not a lease 
contract, but a verbal contract, with no 
definite time set for B to deliver my 
corn. I have one witness that B agreed 
to this. 

“1. What am I legally entitled to? 

“2. How shall I proceed to enforce 
payment for same?” 

1. If the inquirer can show that B 
agreed to deliver the corn to market at 
any time after it was grown, and that it 
was the intention of both parties that 
the inquirer could demand delivery at 
any time, then the inquirer would be 
entitled to collect all damages he has 
sustained on account of B’s failure to 
deliver the corn. 

2. An action for damages should be 
commenced, asking for judgment against 
B for an amount equal to the damages 
sustained by this inquirer. 


FENCE IN ROAD. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“This fall I was at Iowa Falls, and the 
farmers there who were building new 
fences were setting them out in the road 
from four to six feet. And one party told 
me they were setting them out eight feet 
in Polk county. I have seen nothing in 
the last session of the legislature about 
changing the width of the road. I want 
to rebuild some of my fence in _ the 
spring. 

“1. I want to know if I have any legal 
right to set it out. 

“2. &f I do set it out, can I be forced 
to put it back on the old line? Of course 
we all know that three rods is wide 
enough for a road, but that does not give 
us the right to use the other rod.” 

Section 1483 of the Code Supplement 
of 1907 provides as follows: 

“Roads hereafter established, umless 
otherwise fixed by the board, shall be 
at least sixty-six feet wide, and in no 
case less than forty; within these limits 





they may be increased or diminished in 
width, altered in direction, or vacated, 
by pursuing the course prescribed in this 
chapter; provided, however, that said 
board may locate and establish consent 
roads, at its discretion, at a minimum 
width of not less than thirty feet.’ 

1. In accordance with the provision of 
this statute, the width of-the road is to 
be determined by the board, and in no 
case shall be less than forty feet. The 
inquirer would have no legal right to 
place his fence out beyond the line des- 
ignated by the board, and as shown by 
the county road plat. 

2. If he placed his fences beyond the 
designated lines, the proper authorities 
could legally order him to remove the 
fence and construct the same along the 
designated line. 


CONTRACTS BY MINORS. 


A reader asks whether a minor can be 
held to his contract in the state of Iowa. 

Under the Iowa statutes, a minor is 
bound not only by contracts for neces- 
saries, but also by his other contracts, 
unless he disaffirms them within a rea- 
sonable time after he attains his major- 
ity, and restores to the other party all 
money or property received by him by 
virtue of the contract, and remaining 
within his control at any time after at- 
taining his majority. If, however, the 
minor has represented himself to have 
been of age at the time the contract was 
entered into, or if he has been doing 
business as an adult so that the party 
with whom he is dealing has good reason 
to believe he is of age, he can not dis- 
affirm his contract. 


SETTLEMENT FOR WORTHLESS 
BOAR. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is right in the way of a settle- 
ment where one purchases a pure bred 
boar at a long price, and he proves to be 
entirely worthless as a breeder? The 
seller of the boar has no other boar good 
enough to exchange. What part of the 
purchase price should be returned, and 
should pork price prevail for the useless 
boar ?”’ 

If the seller can not substitute a boar 
equally good and equally valuable, then 
he should refund the money and take 
back the boar, or the buyer should allow 
the seller the value of the boar for pork. 





PAYMENT OF NOTE. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“A and B live in different counties in 
Iowa. A loans money to B on a note, 
payable on or before February 4, 1909, 
with interest at the rate of six per cent 
per annum, from date, payable annually. 
B promises to pay, but does not even pay 
the interest. 1. When will this note be- 
come outlawed, and how can A proceed to 
collect and get judgment against B? 2. 
Where must suit be brought? 3. If 
some interest has been paid on the note, 
will the note become outlawed at the 
same date?’ 

1. According to the law of the state 
of Iowa, a promissory note is outlawed 
in ten years after the date upon which 
the note becomes due. The note in the 
above case would therefore be outlawed 
February 4, 1919. A can proceed to col- 
lect this note by commencing an action on 
the said note, asking that he have judg- 
ment for the amount of the note plus the 
interest. 

2. If the note provides that the same 
shall be due and payable at any speci- 
fied place, the action must necessarily be 
commenced at such place. If the note 
does not provide place of payment, action 
must be commenced in the county where- 
in the maker resides. 

3. The fact that interest has been paid 
on this note would not affect the running 
of the statute of limitations, and it would 
be oulawed ten years after the date of 
its maturity. 


TRESPASSING HUNTERS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please publish the law with 
regard to trespassers who hunt on culti- 
vated land? If they may be hindered 
from doing so, to whom should they be 


reported? We have ‘No Hunting’ signs 
placed at different points around our 
farm.” 


The Iowa law provides that any person 
who shall hunt with dog or gun upon the 
cultivated or enclosed land of another, 
without first obtaining permission from 
the owner or occupant thereof, or his 
agent, shall for each offense be fined not 
more than $10 and costs of prosecution, 
and shall stand committed. until such 
fine and costs are paid; but no prosecu- 
tion shall be commenced under this sec- 
tion except upon the information of the 
owner or occupant of such cultivated 
land or enclosed land, or his agent. All 
islands in navigable streams bordering 
on the estate shall be deemed enclosed 
land without fences where the owner or 
lessess thereof place in plain view notices 
to others not to trespass thereon. 

Farmers who wish to prevent others 
from hunting on their enclosed land 
should post notices at convenient points 
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that no hunting is permitted, and they 
should vigorously prosecute any who ig- 
nore these notices and hunt without per- 
mission. Information may be filed be- 
fore any constable or similar officer. 





° * 
COLLECTING ON NOTE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A buys some cows from B, giving B 
his note as payment for said cows, and 
securing the note by a mortgage on the 
cows. If B should foreclose the mortgage 
and the cows failed to bring as much as 
the face of the note, could B collect the 
balance due, or would such foreclosure 
invalidate the note?” 

In the above case the foreclosure of the 
mortgage would not invalidate the note, 
and in the event that the cows failed to 
bring the amount called for in the note, B 
would have the right to sue and recover 
the balance. 


ELECTRIC WIRES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is there any law in the state of Iowa 
allowing an electric light company to 
put their electric lines between two ad- 
joining farms without the consent of the 
owners?” 

No. According to the laws of the state 
of Iowa, an electric light company has 
no right to take the property of any per- 
son for the purpose of running its lines, 
without first obtaining such person’s con- 
sent so to do. Such an act on the part 
of an electric light company would be 
trespass, for which it would be liable for 
damages to the owner of the property 
upon which the lines were run. 


CLAIM ON MACHINE LEFT ON 
FARM. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“How can I get rid of portable lumber 
sawing machine belonging to other par- 
ties? This machine is occupying valuable 
ground, and it has been here nearly a 
year. I have notified the owner, but he 
does not answer at all. What right have 
I to take the machine apart, so that I 
can utilize the rich ground? Can I dis- 
pose of it altogether?” 

According to the general rule of law, 
the inquirer would have no right to take 
the machine apart or dispose of it alto- 
gether unless he first established the 
right to do so. This right can be estab- 
lished by the inquirer, showing that he 
has a lien on the machine for rent or 
storage; after the lien is established an 
execution may be issued And the mae 
chine disposed of according to law. 


WHAT GOES WITH THE FARM? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“1. I notice that some people are car- 
rying lights on their buggies. Is there 
a law to that effect? 

“2. A sold a farm to B, and at the 
time of sale he had some piping to make 
a lead from the tank to the hog trough, 
but the lead had not been made. It is 
lying on the ground. Can A remove it? 

“3. A sold his farm to B. At the time 
of sale, A told B the engine standing on 
the property was his personal property. 
B sold the farm to C. Can A take the 
engine without C making trouble for 
him?” 

1. No. 

2. Yes, A can remove the piping un- 
less the same was sold to B with the 
farm. 

3. Yes, A can remove the engine with- 
out any trouble from C, unless C claims 
some lien on it or the ownership of it. 


FENCE ALONG HIGHWAY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Myself and some neighbors were driv- 
ing a bunch of cattle along the public 
highway the other day, and passed a 
farm that had an old broken down fence 
part of the way, and the rest of the 
way there was none. 

“1. Does the law compel a land owner 
to maintain a lawful fence along the pub- 
lic highway? 

“2. If cattle should break away from 
us and get into the field and damage any- 
thing, could the land owner recover dam- 
ages from the owner of the cattle?’’ 

1. No, there is no law in this state 
which compels a land owner to fence 
along the public highway. 

2. No, the owner of the cattle would 
not be liable to the land owner for any 
damages caused by the cattle going on 
such land if the land owner had failed 
to erect a lawful fence. 


MUST RENTER SHELL? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A part of my lease reads as follows: 
‘Second party to deliver first party’s 
share of all grain and place within four 
miles of said farm, also to deliver first 
party’s share of corn shelled or in the 
ear, at the option of the first party.’ 
Does second party have to pay for first 
party’s share of shelling?” 

Yes, the second party would be obliged 
to deliver shelled corn free from any ex- 
pense to the first party, if the first party 
notifies the second party of his desire to 
have the corn shelled and delivered.” 
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of Canada inc rease d during 191: by the addition 
of 400,000 new settlers from the United States 
and Europe. Most of these have gone on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Aiberta. 


—— William Percy, an English Nobleman 


“The possibilities and opportunities offered by 
the Canadian West are so infinitely greater 
than those which exist in England, that it 
Seems absurd to think that people should be 
impeded from coming to the country where 
they can most easliy and certainly improve 
their position.” 

New districts are being opened up, 
which will make accessible a great 
number of homesteads ia districts 
especially adapted to mixed farm- 
ing and grain raising. 

For illustrated literature and 
reduced railway rates, apply to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, or to the 
Canedian Govcrnment Agent 


Ww. Sth St, 
Frank H. Howitt, 202 T% 








W.V. Benrett, Room 4, Pee Bids. 
¥ Omaha, Nebraska 


R.A. Garrett. ay Jackson St., 
St. Pav!, Minn. 


There is Wealth In 
Southern Lands 


Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway 





Alfalfa 


per acre 


lands that will produce above 4 tons 
at from €20 to 850; tobacco lands 
ylelding $100 per acre. at from 810 to $630; 
apple lands equal in yield to those of Ar- 
Kansas, Washington and New York, $7.50 to 
#40: bluegrass area unexcelled in the produc- 
tion of dairy stock aud dairy products, beef 
cattle, mules, horses, sheep, hogs, corn. hay, 
and other smal! grains. €@30 to $100 per 
possibilities for diversified farming and 
unsurpassed. all gently rolling lands 
udes of from 250 to 2000 feet. 


wheat 
acre; 
trucking 
at altit 

For descriptive bocklets address 


H. F. SMITH, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. E, Nashville. Tenn. 


Delaware Farms 


Fruits first. Corn the biggest 
crop. Alfalfa. Live stock. 
At the door of the best markets. 
For information, write 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


___ DOVER, DELAWARE 


SPLENDID FARM 


A nice 80-acre farm improved with good buildings, 
orchard in bearing, 2 miles Morehouse, Mo., in the 
Southeast Mo. Garden Spot, } mile to graded school, 
good roads, telephone, fine neighborhood, 83.000 cash 
will handle it, balance 5 years 69 It is asnap and 
won’. last last long. Address 


Ww. R. GRIFFIN, Morehouse, Mo. 


Fane giving 
LANDOLOQGY:"";-:< 
tation, 23 months’ 





al s@bscription. 

REE If for = home or ind Merment yok are think- 
ing of buying good fa nd, simply write 

a a peper marking i orter a’’ and s: say 


'olo pend oll Wars free. 
°s INNER, Gen. Mer. 
Do Ha Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis, 


IOWA PRAIRIE 


160 acres, one mile from Clarion, county seat of 
Wright County. This land never was plowed—the 
lay is absolutely fine—good, heavy corn soi!l—no hills 

no wet land to speak of—good outlet, about 14 feet 


of cradual slope. The price is low. 
D. H. EYLER, Owner, CLARION, IOWA 





anus “Lovo m 
hand Co., 





Successful Stock Men 


of Christian principles wanted in best climate for 
stock and dairying: alfalfa land; nocholera. Buy 10 


pigs and get farm with them, 
bai ADS W ORTH, Grinnell, Iowa 


Do You Want 


A Good improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so. write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
c. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


160 Acre lowa Farm, $70 Per Acre 


4s 1 Dic ‘kinson county, within sight of Lake Okoboji. 
tich black soil, all tillable; no buildings: 1 mi. from 
it R station, 44 mi. from the town of Spirit Lake. 
\ddress owner, A. J. RU DDEICK, 504 Orleans 
Ave., Keokuk, iowa. 





Dy 1 17 6 - BUYS 181 ACRES, 530 mi. from 

40) Buffalo. 2 from villag. ; rolling loam 

10 stones.12 acres timber, abundance f 

mead “worth 85.000; ineluding 2; choice H 

horses, 2 hog 70 hens. all fodder, sugaring tools, 

farming tools Page milking machine. Fasy terms. 
Free list. ¢ - ELLIS, Spr neville, N. X. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS 2! *{:'<>: 


an acre 
and tools often included to settle quickly 









$15 to 850 
live stock 
More for 


your money in productive land near good markets 
here today than elsewhere on earth. a the facts. 
Big illustrated bargain sheet free. E. — OUT 
F ARM AGENCY, Station 2687, New York City. 


Unimproved Southeastern lowa Farm 


Eighty acres of black prairie corn land, tiled. near 
Stockport, Van Buren County. lowa. Ow ok, 
MRs. FRED H. ¢ OR IELL, R.2, Green Valley, Il. 


NEW YORK 
FARMS 


1 in H a 
lowa Lands For Sale * ors" 


to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Klima, Ia. 





Are the best anywhere, and low- 
est priced. We show and sell them 
every day. winter and summer. 
Ask for list. 
McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Farmers’ Week in Nebraska 


history has Ne- 
shown the 
at Lincoln, 


At no period in its 
braska organized agriculture 
strength that it did this year 
from January 19th to 24th, when hun- 
dreds of members from all parts of the 
state assembled there to hold their vari- 
ous annual meetings. It was the thir- 
teenth annual convention of organized 
agriculture, which included more than 
twenty separate association meetings. 

The agricultural college of the univer- 
sity coéperated in making instructive 
programs and furnishing expert talent 
to supplement that of leading associa- 
tion members. Sessions were held at 
the state farm and at Lincoln hotels. 
Many of the organizations rounded up 
their conventions with banquets. 


rooming houses were taxed 
of this year’s crowd, which 
exceeded the attendance of former years. 
Marked growth was reported by every 
association, showing that farmers are 
beginning to take more advantage of or- 
ganized efforts. Officers and commit- 
tees told of their work in furthering the 
interests of their respective organiza- 
tions—how railroads had been induced 
to grant fairer rates, how pure-bred 
stock and up-to-date methods were re- 
placing the old, and other accomplish- 
ments. 


Hotels and 
to take care 


Nebraska suffered a severe drouth last 


year, but it produced a creditable show- 
ing in exhibits of corn, apples, meats, 
small grains, and other products. Those 
who had attended the show previous 
years said exhibits were superior in 
quality, but slightly less in quantity. 
This was especially true with apples. 
Practice of better methods had enabled 
producers to grow choice stock in spite 
of adverse conditions. Had it been a 
normal year, the show would have been 


a record-breaker in was the 


belief of all. 


every way, 

Moving pictures showing 
tising Nebraska’s resources, 
fair last year, better babies 
educational practices, provided 
entertainments for those not 
scheduled association meetings. 
pictures were taken of several 
during the week These will be exhibit- 
ed throughout the state and in other 
states, with the object of getting an even 
larger attendance next year. 


SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

When the state Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation met, several said they would 
like to have the week of organized ag- 
riculture changed to a different week, 
on account of the stockmen’s convention 
at Denver, which is held the same week. 
They said the Denver meeting took away 
several hundred breeders who otherwise 
would be in attendance at Lincoln. A 
committee was appointed to confer with 
the Live Stock Improvers’ Association, 
about having the Nebraska dates 
changed. tobert Taylor, of Abbott, was 
re-elected president, and Ellis Rail, of 
Curtis, secretary. 


DISPLAYS AT AUDITORIUM. 

In the city auditorium were displays 
of apples, corn, flowers, hams and bacon, 
demonstrations of various kinds, and ex- 
hibits of the experiment station. For the 
most part, the apple show was a plate 
exhibit, but there were packed box and 
barrel entries. Three boxes packed with 
the 1912 apple crop demonstrated the 
keeping qualities of Nebraska apples 
when properly picked, packed and stored. 
The same apples were shown a year ago, 


adver- 
the state 
contest, and 

evening 
attending 
Motion 
events 


and 


and there was apparently little differ- 
ence between fruit one and. two years 
old. The latter had been kept in storage 


of about 34 degrees. 
was held this 


at a temperature 
The ham and bacon show 


year for the first time. Cooking demon- 
strations in preparing corn, apples and 
meat were other attractions which inter- 
ested the women. In one corner of the 
room was an exhibit of canned fruit and 
wearing apparel made by girls under 16 

ears of age. The experiment. station 


breeding corn, 
potometer 


showed work in 
grains and potatoes. <A 


aan 
small 


illustrated how they found the actual 
amount of water needed to produce a 
pound of plant growth. This showed 
relative amounts of water needed ac- 


soil and on days 


fertility of 
temperatures. 


cording to 
of different 


Other attractions of the auditorium 
were apple packing and grading demon- 
strations for commercial orchardists. 
Many visitors competed in a guessing 
contest in trying to recognize varieties 
of apples. City guests were not the only 


give each of the 
different kinds its correct 
the evening, the motion pic- 
the chief events of interest. 


ones who could not 
twenty-five 
name. In 
tures were 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Attempts to have the State Board of 
Agriculture reorganized were unfruitful, 
and were defeated by a big majority. 
tadical changes in the by-laws with ref- 
erence to regulations of the state fair 
and election of members of the state fair 
board were also defeated. Election of 
officers resulted as follows: Josenh Rob- 
erts, Fremont, president: J. A. Ollis, Ord, 
first vice-president: R. M. Walcott, Pal- 


mer, second vice-president: George F. 
Dickman, Seward, treasurer: W. R. Mel- 
lor, secretary. For the first district, Wm. 
Foster, Lincoln; V. Arnold, Verdon: W. 


B. Banning, Union, were elected mem- 
bers of the board. Second district, Ja- 
cob Sass, Gretna, and J. H. Taylor, of 
Omaha. Third district, Joseph Roberts, 
Fremont, and R. M. Walcott, Palmer. 
Fourth district, Peter Youngers, Geneva, 
and George F. Dickman, Seward. Fifth 
district, J. E. Ryan, Indianola, and T. B. 
Keddle, Minden. Sixth district, E. R. 
Pureell, Broken Bow: Charlie. Mann, 
Chadron: W. R. Mellor, Loup City, and 
Z. T. Leftwich, St. Paul. One of the 


proposed changes, that the president be 











board of 
retirement 


not eligible to a place on the 
managers for two years after 
from the presidency, was adopted. An- 
other proposition, which the present of- 
ficers said was being enforced, was that 
all questionable or objectionable amuse- 
ments be prohibited from the annual 
fair. The suggestion that all fair passes 
be done away with was voted down 
as an unwise and eventually unprofitable 
move. Another attempted change was 
that all members of the board be elected 
instead of allowing the president to ap- 
point three of them. At the close of the 
meeting, President Roberts criticized the 
attacks made upon the board as being 
unfair. He said the present officers had 
been continuously re-elected because of 
their valuable experience, which qualified 
them to handle the affairs of the state 
board in a more satisfactory way than 
could be done by others lacking the ex- 
perience. More than two hundred mem- 
bers attended the banquet held in honor 
ef the State Board of Agriculture and 
the County Fair Association. <A plan of 
sending exhibits from the state farm to 


the county fair was outlined. A commit- 
tee was appointed to work out the de- 
tails. This will be of an educational na- 
ture, and be exhibited at all the fairs 
which do not have conflicting dates. The 
need of a we'l-balanced program for 
fairs was emphasized, so as not to have 
all of the big features come on one day. 
Officers elected by the county fair man- 
agers are: H. P. Wilson, Geneva, pres- 
ident: Charles McLeod, Stanton, vice- 
president: W, H. Smith, Seward, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


RED POLLED BREEDERS. 

The Red Polled Breeders’ Association, 
which is an auxiliary of the Improved 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, held 
its annual meeting Thursday at noon. 
Officers elected are: Luke L. Wiles, of 
Plattsmouth, president; Elliott Davis, 
secretary and treasurer. No special pro- 
gram was held, but the members. took 
an active interest in the work of the 
Live Stock Improvers’ Association. 


THE ANGUS ASSOCIATION. 


Another branch of the Live Stock As- 
sociation is the Aberdeen Angus Asso- 


ciation of Nebraska. This organization 
met for the election of officers, which re- 
sulted as follows: C. S. Reece, of Simeon, 
president; M. M. Sterns, of Ashby, vice- 
president: S. M. Syford, of Lincoln, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Members of the 
association were enthusiastic about An- 
gus hie as beef producers for Ne- 
bras 


DAIRY CATTLE BREEDERS. 

The Dairy Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion resolved to make a coéperative ef- 
fort to stamp out tuberculosis from Ne- 
braska dairy herds. It will work in con- 
junction with the state authorities. Mem- 
bers were urged to buy their pure-bred 
stock from Nebraska breeders, rather 
than to go outside of the state for it. 
The speakers contended that there was 
as good stock in Nebraska as could be 
found in other states, and that they were 
more adapted to Nebraska conditions. It 
was claimed that certain eastern ship- 
pers had heen sending tubercular cattle 
into the state. A committeee was ap- 
pointed to confér with the live stock 
sanitary board as to a method of putting 
a stop to this practice. H. C. Young, of 


Lincoln, was elected president of the as- 
sociation, and E. W. Frost, of Central 
City, secretary. 





THE SWINE BREEDERS, 


The Swine Breeders, who held their 
annual session, weer much interested in 
wheat feeding experiments conducted by 
the agricultural college. C. B. Lee, of 
the state farm, said experiments made 
this vear seemed to indicate that wheat 
was only slightly inferior to corn for 
feeding hogs. On account of the light 
corn crop last season, and the high price 
of it this winter, he said wheat could be 
used profitably. FE. P. Brown recommend- 
ed alfalfa as one of the best and cheap- 
est hog feeds. Methods of home curing 
of both hams and bacon were discussed. 
At noon, a number of hogs owned by the 
state were sold at auction. These brought 
attractive prices. The day’s program 
included lectures on hog cholera control 
and how to prevent it. Election of of- 
ficers resulted as follows: F. C. Crocker, 
Filley, president: George Leonard, Paw- 
nee City, vice-president: J. H. Ludwig, 
Norfolk, secretary 


HORSE BREEDERS’ 
Horse breeders in 
were bitter against 


ASSOCIATION, 

their annual session 
methods of the leg- 
islature in passing a bill governing the 
registration of stallions and jacks. An 
effort will be made to have the registra- 
tion fee reduced from $5 to $3, the or- 
ganization voting to select a committee 


to fight the measure at the next session 
of the legis'ature. The association is 
composed of 100 members. The value of 
alfalfa as a horse feed was emphasized 
by the secretary for Mr. W. R. Watt, 
who was unable to attend. Mr. Watt 
says he is feeding 300 horses and mules 
at the present time, and that they are 
gaining four pounds daily. He said the 
alfalfa diet was not quite so good for 
colts. Another value given alfalfa was 
that it would ward off distemper. Man# 


valuable lectures for horse breeders made 
an interesting and instructive program. 
The officers elected are: H. . Me- 
Laughlin, president: Henry Beck, vice- 
president: F. A. Strucker, secretary and 
treasurer. Plans were made for the an- 
nual banquet, which will be held at 
Grand Island, March 19th. Some of the 
best colts of the state were entered in 
the horse judging contest for members. 


STATE FLORISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The State Association of Florists is an 
auxiliary of the Nebraska Horticultural 








Society. No ——— were made jn 4 
election of officers, Ed Williams.» 4,22® 
Island, and L. Henderson, of (y4),, 7224 


ing re-elected as president and 
respectively. Several florists co, 





of the law taxing their plants. 

crops were not taxed, they ane 
that their greenhouse products < ded 
not be. The cultivation of flowe. U4 
the home was encouraged. Mem} bey for 
the association had a very prett tispiee 
of flowers and potted plants, wh): Mie ped 
the corn and apple show’ loo} er 


flower garden. 


PURE SEED GROWERs,. 





Need of more strict seed suyery ti 
was pointed out at the meeting of fe 
Pure Seed Growers’ Associat "ee 
stances were related of how ma Wy geen 


dealers were making a practice «jf } 
ing corn from the open cribs, grading 
and re-selling it as choice seed. 


sociation decided to make a figh: ts Be ntl 
this practice, not only with corn }y; with 
alfalfa and other seeds. It was nted 
out how comparatively little attention 
had been given to this phase of +}, pure 
food law, efforts having been contined t, 
enforcing other provisions of this lay. 
A committee was appointed to Jo} after 
this matter. F. J. Rist, of ld 


was elected president; T. A. Ki 
of the state farm, secretary, ; 
Johnsen, of Harvard, 





4 
vice-presi 





THE HORTICULTURISTs, 








The State Horticultural Society heid jts 
forty-fifth annual session. This organ- 
ization is one of the strongest in th 
state, and several important meeti; 
were held. Better prices for Nebraske 
horticultural products was the keynote, 
Orchard men contended that Nebraska 
was as good a fruit state as any other 
state in the Union, and that its ducts 
would compare with them. Lectures filled 


the programs with various discussions of 
the fruit industry, from small fruits to 
apples. Growers were urged to adopt a 





trade-mark and stamp it on every box or 
barrel of apples sold. Reports of the first 
year’s success of the Eastern Nebraska 
Fruit Growers’ Association were read py 
the officers. This organization has been 


the means of obtaining higher prices for 
the growers, getting fairer freight rates, 
and at the same time giving the buyer a 
product he can depend upon as being ag 





represented. The Horticultural Society 
elected J. A. Yeager, of Fremont, presi- 
dent; E. M. Pellard, first vice-president; 
Jacob Hess, of Omaha, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Peter Youngers, of Geneva, 
treasurer. Val Keyser and George Mar- 


shall were elected as directors. The 
retary is J. R. Dunean, of Lincoln, 
is chosen by the directors. 


IMPROVERS’ | 


Sele 


who 


CORN ASSOCIATION. 

The Corn Improvers’ Association pro- 
grams took up various methods of im- 
proving Nebraska’s corn crop, especially 
in dry seasons like last year. The corn 
show was small, but the quality was 
good. There were not so many exhibit- 


ors as usual, but those who had produced 
good corn in spite of a drouth, demon- 
strated what can be done. Speakers said 
they could net control the rainfall, but 
that they could to a large extent control 
soil moisture by proper tillage. A weath. 
er bureau expert, Mr. A. J. Loveland, 
said Nebraska could expect about one 
dry year in three. 


STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
The Dairymen’s Association held its 
twenty-ninth annual meeting. Several 
hundred were in attendance from all parts 
of the state. Dean Burnett welcomed 
the members and pointd out the great 
possibilities of dairying in Nebraska. The 
organization hopes to place an _ expert 
dairyman in every county of the state 
soon. Some criticism was made on the 
reduction of the tariff on imported but- 


ter from 6 to 2% cents a pound. It was 
felt that this would be a hradship upon 
the creamery man and force him to put 
out a better quality to meet the com- 
petition. ‘The dairymen completed their 
meetings with a banquet. The college 
had an interetsing display for inspection 
of guests. This was of an educational 
nature, showing improved methods and 
reasens fer taking better care of milk, 
and the breeding of better stock The 
college herd, including La May, the 


champion cow of the state, was open for 
inspection. 


NEBRASKA FRUIT JUDGING TEAM 
WINS. 

The fruit judging team of the Nebras- 

ka Agricultural College won the trophy 


offerea to the team making the _ best 
showing, defeating a team from the lowa 
State College and one from the Ixansas 
Agricultural College. The team from 
Ames was a close secend. <As | hat 
won the trophy for the last two years, 





this team made a strong effort to get it 
the third time, which would have given 
it permanent possession. The trophy 





must be won for fhree consecutive years 





before it becomes the permanent prop- 
erty of the college. Three men of the 
Iowa College team were disqualified! be- 
cause they had taken part in previous 


judging contests, 


Money in N. Y. Farms 


—— 








which can be “boucht right’ and at owners’ lowesé 
prices. by patrons of our members who are the lead- 
ing farm brokers in all parts of the States froin Buf- 
falo to Ogdensburg and New York City. See infor- 
mation, views and reliable descriptions in bulletin of 


FARM BROKERS ASSOCIATION of New York, 
Sec. No. 7, Oneida, New York. 


Improved Farms for Sale 


Minnesota, Steel County. Good soil, dairying. corm 
and clover lands; near market, schools and co-oper* 
ative creameries. Send for booklet. 

THE CRESCENT CO.,. Owatonna. “lint: 
ane 








. ey MAKES MONEY for /\is 10° 
vestors in Minnesota Lands. Buy Minuesot™ 

Farms from MAXFIELD. He guarantee: 

158 E. 5th Street, St. Paul, Minnesot® 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Ewe Feeding Experiment.—At the Iowa 
n they are feeding four lots of ewes 




















ar nt rations. One lot will get silage 
and a falfa; another silage and clover; 
another silage, oat straw, and cottonseed 
mea! and the other lot silage, oat straw, 
and oil meal. These are four practical 
rations, and it will be interesting next 
spring to know which lot of ewes pro- 
duced the strongest, heaviest lambs at 
the smallest outlay for feed. 


Foreign Butter Coming Now.—Since the 
reduction of the tariff on butter from 6 
a pound to 2% cents a pound, much 
has been shipped to this country 





of 
ss New Zealand and Australia, espe- 
cia to Pacific coast ports. Before the 
close of 1913 it was estimated that 794,611 
pounds has been brought in from these 
two countries. The value assigned to 
the butter was 24% cents a pound. Some 
dai:ymen are anxious as to what effect 
the reduction of tariff will have on but- 
ter this coming year. 

Inspect Kansas Dairy WHerds.—Dairy 
herds in Kansas will have to undergo 
more strict tests than ever before when 
veterinarians begin their work this year. 
7 |). Brown, deputy state veterinarian, 
recently explained how the work would 


have to be done. To the thirty veteri- 
narians at the meeting he said a special 
test would have to be made for tubercu- 


losis. This test will be at the expense of 
the dairyman. Where symptoms of tu- 
perculosis are discovered, a second test 


js to be made without charge to the own- 
er. It is calculated that the inspection 
work will take about sixty days. 


Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Meeting.—The 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Minnesota will hold its annual meeting at 
the West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., be- 
ginning Wednesday, February 4th. The 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Jowa will hold its meeting at Waterloo, 
February 10th, 11th and 12th. The Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ 
nois will meet at Ottawa, February 17th 
to 19th, inclusive. 
deen prepared for all of these meetings, 
and questions of vital interest to co- 
eperative grain dealers’ associations will 
be discussed. 


Indiana State Dairy Association Meet- | 
ing.—The Indiana State Dairy Associa- 


tion met at Purdue University, January 
lth and 16th, and the increased attend- 
ance was beyond the expectatino of ev- 
ervone. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Chas. Benjamin, Crown 
Point: vice-president, D. F. Maish, 
Frankfort: secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Mills, Lafayette; president northern aux- 
jliary, Samuel Schlosser, Plymouth; pres- 
jdent southern auxiliary, John Risch, 


Vincennes; president western auxiliary, 
W. R. Davis, Frankfort; president east- 
ern auxiliary, E. A. Marple, Muncie; 


dairy field agent, J. R. Garver, Purdue 


experiment station. 





Dairy Train for lowa.—The Iowa State 
Dairy Association has arranged to run a 
dairy train over the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroad, beginning February 
$th, and continuing until March Ist. 
Stops will be made only at towns where 
local interest is manifested, and where 
the citizens of the town and the farmers 
of the country roundabout agree to ad- 
vertise, exhibit cattle, and assist in mak- 
ing the meetings large and successful. A 
complete equipment will be carried on 
the train, consisting of various kinds of 
feeds, barn equspment, and silos. Also 
specimens of dairy animals will be car- 
ried in a baggage car equipped as a mod- 
el dairy barn. It is the purpose to hold 
the meetings in the town halls, instead 
of in the car. Those who live along the 
Burlington road in Iowa can ascertain 
further particulars by making inquiry of 
the local railroad agent. 


Productive Horse Husbandry.—Profes- 
sor Carl W. Gay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a horse authority of 
considerable repute, is the author of a 
comprehensive book covering all phases 
of the horse industry, which has recent- 
ly been published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, of Philadetphia. ‘The history 
and development of the various breeds 
of draft, harness and saddle horses, the 
Management and care of each breed, and 
Competent veterinary advice, is given in 
the 330 pages of the book. It is profuse- 
ly illustrated, and shows the recognized 
type standard for each breed. A chapter 
devoted to the art of telling a horse’s age 
by the teeth will be found quite valuable. 
ga! chapter of great value is that 

Which gives completely the approved 
methods of judging the horse. Perhaps 
if a little more space and attention were 
devoted to the draft breeds, and a little 
less to light harness horses, the book 
would be of more value to the average 
farmer, although the discussion of these 
breeds is quite complete. The book may 


Association of Illi- | 


Good programs have | 





be ordered from the publishers or from 
Wallaces’ Farmer, for $1.50, postage 
extra. 


Will COllect Cholera Statistics.—Statis- 
tics will be collected this year by state 
assesors of Iowa, showing the number of 
hogs that died of cholera last year. In 
the blanks being distributed, Secretary 
Corey, of Des Moines, has provided a 
space for making a record from each 
farm. Reliable statistics from all over 
the state, it is thought, will be helpful in 
conducting a fight against cholera. 

Foreign Eggs Light in Weight.—Orien- 
tal eggs are being received at Pacific 
coast points, but it is said they are very 
light in weight. They were bought to sell 
at 40 cents a dozen, but as they weighed 
no more than a pound to the dozen, it 
seems consumers thought they were no 
cheaper than home produced eggs at 50 
cents a dozen, which weigh an average 
of about a pound and a half to the dozen. 


Testing Soils in Laboratories and 
FielGs.—Circular No. 15 just issued by 
the Iowa Experiment Station at Ames, 
tells how to find out what it is that soils 
need. Directions are given for laying 
out an experimental field, such as will 
indicate as to which a soil responds best, 
manure; manure and lime; or manure, 
lime, and phosphorus. The approximate 
cost and method of application are given 
for a number of standard fertilizers. and 
addresses are given of firms in Iowa that 
are situated so as to furnish ground lime- 
stone. All intérested in soil improvement 
should send to the lowa Experiment Sta- 
tion at Ames for Circular No. 15. 





Cheering News.—The announcement is 
made that an inquiry into the peanut 
trade conducted by the Department of 
Justice is said to have resulted in the 
conclusion that there is no peanut trust 
and that its price is largely determined 
by the size of the crops in the United 
States and Spain. The investigation, it 
is reported, failed to prove the charges 
made to Attorney-General McReynolds 
that dealers in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina controlled the market and fixed 
prices, consequently no suit is contem- 
plated, it is stated, under the anti-trust 
act. This is cheering news at the begin- 
ning of the new year. 

Argentina Corn Coming Fast.—More 
than 1,000,000 bushels of corn have been 
received in the United States from Ar- 
gentina since the removal of the tariff. 
It is the first corn ever imported from 
this country and the competition of it 
with American corn has caused a marked 
decrease in price of corn in the east. One 
manufacturjng concern has contracted 
for 5,000,000 bushels. James A. Patten, 
of Chicago, one of the foremost corn 
dealers, says he looks for the appearance 
of foreign corn on the western markets 
and that it will cause an increased pro- 
duction of beef on account of feeders being 
enabled to buy cheaper grain. The price 
of the Argentina corn is from four to five 
cents a bushel under that of Chicago corn 
on the same market. 








lowa Farm Rents Soaring.—Advancing 
price of Iowa farm land has given land 
owners an opportunity of advancing the 
rent. A rental of $7 and $8 an acre is not 
unusual in many parts of the state. A 
few years ago it was only $3.50 and $4 an 
acre. This means a return of slightly 
over 3 per cent on a $250 per acre valua- 
tion, while for land valued at $200 an 
acre, it would be a return of 4 per cent. 
The owners contend even this seemingly 
high rental, which would be $800 for a 
farm of 100 acres, does not leave them 
much for the investment after taxes and 
repairs are paid. ‘Those who rent on 
shares, getting half the crop after ex- 
penses are paid, often realize much more 
than this, if the tenant has attended to 
his business. 

Braves Winters to Win Claim.—Miss 
Beulah Lovelace, of Texas, braved many 
dangers on a homestead claim in New 
Mexico, in order to get a patent to the 
land from the United States government. 
For fourteen months she lived there in a 
two-room shanty alone, summer and win- 
ter, the homestead, sixty-five miles from 
a railroad and twenty-five miles from a 
town, the nearest neighbor being two 
miles away. Miss Lovelace hunted rab- 
bits with a shotgun for amusement, and 
kept a mule which she often drove into 
the mountains. Her claim had an eleva- 
tion ef 5,000 feet, and there were many 
blizzards in winter. 

Kansas Fruit Rates.—Kansas fruit men, 
through the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society, are endeavoring to get a fairer 
fruit rate from the railroads. The matter 
is to be brought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Public 
Utilities Commisison. This action was 
decided upon at a recent meeting of the 
society at Topeka, when it was decided 








they were not getting a square deal from 1 


the railroads. Professor Albert Dickens, 
of the agricultural college, pointed out 
how, if a farmer had half a car of apples 





and half a car of peaches, he would 
have to pay freight on two cars, instead 
of being allowed to ship both products in 
the same car. This was characterized as 
unjust. Farmers want a ruling which will 
permit them to combine shipments to get 
the minimum car rates. It was voted by 
the fruit association to back the commit- 
tee by funds if it was found necessary 
to take action against the railroads. 


Help for Dakota Potato Growers.— 
South Dakota is making great prepara- 
tions for improving potato culture in that 
state. This is being done through the co- 
operation of the agricultural college and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Every farmer of the state who has 
had any trouble with his potatoes is urged 
to write to H. S. Coe, plant pathologist of 
the experiment station at Brookings. He 
has been authorized to send a franked tag 
which will entitle farmers to send speic- 
mens of their affected seed to the college 
for examination without charge. The ob- 
ject of this work is to get control of po- 
tato diseases, to guard against the intro- 
duction of new diseases which are caus- 
ing much loss in Canada. The present 
situation, it is believed, can be greatly 
improved if potato growers will coéperate 
with the college and the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Kansas Farmers’ Organizations-—The 
state farmers’ institute is the annual 
meeting place of a number of farm or- 
ganizations of Kansas. The Kansas Crop 
Improvement Association, the State Dairy 
Association, and the Kansas’ Horse 
Breeders’ Association, held two-day ses- 
sions at the Kansas Agricultural College 
at the close of the institute recently. The 
programs were followed by the election of 
officers for the next year. The Crop Im- 
provement Association elected for presi- 
dent, R. A. Willis, Manhattan; vice-presi- 
dent, M. G. Hamm, Holton; secretary: 
treasurer, B. S. Wilson, Manhattan; in- 
spector, C. C. Cunningham, Manhattan. 
For directors they elected J. M. McCray, 
Manhattan; H. Gronniger, Bendena, and 
L. E. Call, Manhattan. The State Dairy 
Association elected A. B. Wilcox, Abilene, 
for president; P. W. Enns, Newton, vice- 
president; and J. B. Fitch, Manhattan, 
secretary-treasurer. George B. Ross, of 
Sterling, was re-elected president of the 
Horse Breeders’ Association. The eight 
vice-presidents are: B. P. Waggener, At- 
chison; A. E. Smith, Lawrence; Arthur 
Colegrove, Girard; J. H. Lee, Harveyville; 
W. H. Rhoades, Manhattan; John Evans, 
Asherville; A. R. Cantwell, Sterling; J. C. 
Robison, Towanda. For secretary-treas- 
urer they elected C. W. McCampbell, of 
Manhattan. The Horse Breeders, by res- 
olutions, declared that the stallion owner 
should be given more protection by law. 
He should hold a lien on the mare and off- 
spring for eighteen months from the time 
the mare is bred, they decided. It was 
suggested that there should be a $20 to 
$50 fine for anyone who should sell, or re- 
move from the state, such mare or colt 
without the consent of the stallion owner. 
They also expressed themselves as being 
im favor of more colt shows. They de- 
cided to boost this work through farmers’ 
institutes and fairs. 





Meat Investigation.—The secretary of 
agriculture has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committee ‘‘to con- 
duct a general inquiry into the various 
factors which have brought about the 
present unsatisfactory conditions with re- 
spect to meat producticn in the United 
States, especially in reference to beef, 
with a view to suggesting possible methods 
for improvement:” Dr. B. T. Galloway, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, chair- 
man; Dr. H. J. Waters, president Kansas 
State Agricultural College; Prof. C. F. 
Curtiss, dean and director Iowa State 
College; Prof. H, W. Mumford, professor 
of animal husbandry, University of IIli- 
nois; Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief burean of 
animal industry, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture; Dr. T. N. Carver, director rural 
organization service, U. S. DepartMent of 
Agriculture. The work of the committee 
will be centered largely on the study of 
economic questions involved in the pro- 
duction, transportation, slaughter and 
marketing of meat. As the first step the 
committee will investigate carefully the 
changes within the last two or three 
decades which have increased cost of 
production, and the centralizing of the 
meat industry. Among the important 
considerations to be gone into will be the 
taking up of the public lands, the effect 
of the capacity of the range, especially on 
the remaining public lands and forest re- 
serves with a view to suggesting changes 
im the laws to make the public lands of 
greater use in cattle raising. The com- 





mittee also will give special attention to 
the economic changes in meat production 
and distribution brought about through 
the centralizing of slaughtering and meat 
preparations in large packing establish- 
ments, and the changes in transportation 
and similar matters which have resulted 
from this centralization and other causes, 
the economic possibility of communal and 
community effort in cattle raising and the 
advantages of establishing local or munici- 
pal abbatoirs will also be investigated. 
The committee will not deal specifically 
with questions of animal husbandry which 
has to do with the actual breeding of cat- 
tle, as this work will be left to the spe- 
cialists in the department and state agri- 
cultural colleges in this field. The ap- 
pointment of a committee will not inter- 
fere in any way with investigations now 
under way in any of the state agricul- 
tural colleges or experiment stations. The 
letter of appointment announces that the 
chairman within a short time will supply 
details regarding the scope of the investi- 
gation and the lines of work which the 
committee might take up. 


PARTNER’S DEATH THE CAUSE 


Having sold all the bank lands, I am offering 1.521 
acres of the richest kind of’ bottom land that has to 
be realized on the quickest time possible, all loc ated 
in the vicinity of the Buck Horn Ranch in the “Gar- 
den Spot” of southeast Missouri, in Stoddard county. 
Will sell in tracts of 40 acres or more. Terms: one- 
half down, balance on reasonable time. Here's a 
chance to buy, some bargains and double your money 
in 1 to 2 years’ time. For full particulars write S. E. 
NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale—One of the Nicest Farm Homes 


in the most healthful part of Minnesota, 
four miles northeast of Stephen. 280 acres of level 
land, all in cultivation; rich black loam soil 2 to 4 ft. 
deep; good 5-room house, barn with cement founda- 
tion and cement floor, room for 24 horses; granavy, 
capacity 5000 bushels; machine shed, chicken a 
never-falling water; school + mile, good 

neighbors. This isa money-maker. I amin Califor- 
nia and will sacrifice at $50 an acre if taken before 
March ist. Easyterms. VERNON BARRING. 

» Hanferd, California. 


Upper Snake River 
Valley, Idaho 


Crops never fail. Three 
480 acres, 720.acres; improved, all ander cultivation: 
near railroad and good towns; crops a 
acre, 1913. Must be closed out on account of per} al 
business. Very low prices. Terms reasonabie. WTI 


sell separately. Write owner, 
C. C. MOORE, St. Anthony, idaho 


Owner Paid $5,000 Mortgage 


with 1911 and 1912 crops. 306 acres fine, level, black 

land in the heart of the Red River Valley, No. Dak. 

Seven-room house, barn for 18 horses, granary. All 

im excellent condition, newty painted. Weli—pure 

water, wind pump. One mile to market. Splendid 

neighborhood. $75 per acre; $3,000 cash, balance 20 
possession. 

















years 6%. Immediate 
WM. McROBERTS 
Casselton, North Dakota 





For Sale—aA Fine 120 Acre Farm 


One-half mile from Falls City, Richardson ceunty, 
Nebraska—county seat, 5000 population; 42 acres 
alfalfa, 40 acres tame grass, 25 acres corn land, 0 
acres wheat, 3 acres in lots; new modern 11 room 
house, electric lighted from Falls City electric tight 
plant; horse barn 30x36, hay barn 52x90, cattle barn 
40x80, hog houses, chicken houses; well watered, 
good well and windmill, never failing spring. If you 
are looking fur the best, investigate this. Price $300 
peracre. WHITAKER BROB6S., Falls City, Neh. 

a on land, 100 meadow, 50 
pastu 


re; modern 13-room 


house, large cern teen full set modern build- 
ings; five miles city of 15,000; best corn, clover and 
stock land. $60 per acre. Abselutely mo 
trades. Complete leafiet description matied. 
Other Minnesota farms. Write 

w. Cc. MURPHY 


Giotiunens Minnesota 


Fine farm of 314 acres, one mile from Wood- 
stock, Pipestone Co. Ali under cultivation, good 
buildings and good grove, four churches and 
school. Price #85 per acre till April Ist; easy terms. 
Apply to owner, C. 8S. CUTTING, Woodstock, Minn. 


Farm Renters—We Can Give You 


20 years to pay for good farms in North Dakota, only 
$2 an acre down, $20 t0 $20 anacre. Are you ag 
It beats renting. Call or write the owners. 

BROWN COMPANY, 5N. LaSalle 8t., Chicago, mn = 
or Mott, North Dakota. Agents wanted. 





600 acres, well pa og | 


Foley, Minn. 











Four Sections Adjoining Property in Alberta, 


Canada, 3 miles from railroad: 700 acres broken, 8 
miles of fence, $14.000.00 worth of machinery, for sate 
at bargain. Address 

- M. HAIT, Owner 
550 Rockefeller Bldg., c leveland, oe. 


BUY FARM WITH RENT MONEY 


40 or 80 acres, 2 miles from city of Rolla, Mo. (12 trains 
— $17.50 per acre, $2.50 down, 62.50 a year per 


HIGLEY, 
212 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for List of Dallas County Farms 


CRENSHAW, Adel, lows 
can buy Jands in the famous, 
Pracfical Farmers $2727 scrion ou crop pas. 


ment plan. Red River Valley Land Co., Fargo, N. D. 
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4 inches. 
d@ong the Sasol ke Wenn Fy, Write while you think of it for 


F. H. La BAUME, Agr’l Agent, N. & W.Ry., 
 N. &W. Ry. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 
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them. 


here in our care. 


J. L. MciILRATH, Auctioneer 





Attention is called to the sales of L. E. 


Merfeld & Sons’ Classy Offering of High Bred Durocs 
GREENE, IOWA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1914 


We have selected 45 head. About one-half are tried sows and 7 | ponrtings, balance spring gilts. 
Again and out of H. A.’s Queen, and the junior champion, Chief’s M 


odel 2d. 


One Reed's Top Col. gilt out of a Model Chief dam. We 


son of the great Volunteer and out of Lucy Wonder 166th by Chief's Col. 


Herd immuned. For catalog address 


M. E. MERFELD & SONS, Greene, lowa 


Shorter, Shell Rock, lowa, Fob, 11th, and S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Iowa, Feb. 12th. 


At the head of our herd are the two great boars, Merfeld’s 
When you see what these boars have done for our herd, you, like ourselves, will feel that we are fortunate in owning 
A few of the many choice sows we are selling are—Dolly Dimple 2d by Alphonso; her daughter, Dolly Again by Grand Master Col.; 
Express; Autumn Belle by Jowa Top Notcher; Daisy Leone by Belle’s Chief I Am. 
bred to our aristocratic young herd boar, Volunteer’s Wonder, a 
In speaking of the attractive features of this offering we have just scratched the surface here. 
If you want one, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when you write for it. 
Farin is located midway between Greene and Aredale. 


Cousin Select by Chief Select; 
are selling a choice line- bre d Crimson Wonder gi)t 
Here is something catchy. 

The catalog is what will interest you, and we are mailing it out now to everyone asking for j 
In sendirg mail bids we will guarantee any selecitons made by Wa)laces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine, sent 


a 


Wonder, he by Crimson Wonder 


Adams Beauty by Adan. 


























Come to Boyers’ Bred Sow Sale 


Tuesday, Feb. 


10, 1914 


50—Big Type Chester White Bred Sows—50 


7 tried sows, 6 fall yearlings and 37 big gilts; 12 sired by Sweepstake 28006, 


the 1260 Ib. 


champion boar at Des Moines 1912, bred to Iowa First (1674) first in his class at Des Moines 


1912, weighing close to 700 lbs. when 18 months old. 


The other sows are bred to two big 


type boars sired by Sweepstake; also 5 September boars sired by Sweepstake in sale, the last 


chance to get a pig or sow sired by Sweepstake. 
Write for big catalogue—free. 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, 





Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Farmington, lowa 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
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immune Poland-China 


BOARS 


Forty-five good ones to sclect from. 
breeding and big hogs. 
They are in the pink of health 
and growing rapidly. 


C. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


All big 





MAPLE RIDGE FARM OFFERS 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


at private treaty. Guaranteed cholera immune. 
Sires—-Count Halvor Jr. 195357 and Valley 
Longfellow 1952359, ‘They are bred to G's 
Big Price, a 300 |b. spring pig at close of breeding 
season and a son of the champion Chief Again Price, 
and to Valley Longfellow. As to the size and grow- 
thiness of these gilts drop me a line and | will tell 
you all about them. 


J. ™M. GLASIER, St. James, Minnesota 






Hansons’ Big Polands 


Some of the largest and best bred gilts of the sea- 
son are offered by C. K. Hanson & Son of Nashua, la. 
Sired by Long Pete. a large Mouw bred boar, and are 
bred to Big Peter, one of the largest and best boars 
that Peter Mouw ever bred. Big Peter is not a boar 
that someone has said will make a 1,000 Ib. boar some 
day. but he weighed 983 Ibs. as he went to the breed- 
ing crate this season, supports his immense size on 
114 inch bone, and can easily be made to weigh 1200 
Ibs. Some big fall boars for herd headers. 


c. mM. HANSON & SON. Nashua, Towa 


The Poland- -China Herd Boar 
COLOSSO JR. 184805 


forsale. A great boar with size and a good breeder. 
Average, 10 to 12 pigs tothe litter. 30 years breed- 
ing big type Polands. Wonder 68751, a famous Mouw 
boar, was used by me extensively, and bave number 
of his ar pr now. Big spring boars for 


sale by Colosso 3 
‘Fredericksburg, la. 





J. S. OWENS, a 


Dean’s Mastodon Polands 


Immuned Stock for Sale 


Choice herd headers of best big type breeding. 
Also bred sows and gilts, of prolifictype. Everything 
guaranteed and sold worth the money. Shipping 
stations New Market and Dearborn. on C. G. W. Ry., 
Rock Island Ry., and Interurban. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, 
CLARENCE ons, 





Weston, Mo. 


GOOD LUCK HERD 
POLAND.-CHINAS 


Forty head of big type, quality kind fall and spring 
boars for sale. Sired by Giant Wonder 184793 and F’s 
Longfellow 197311. Fall yearlings from $35 to $50. 
March and April for $30 to #40, shipped express pre- 
paid and registered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for description and price. Address 


L. S. FISHER & SON, = R. I, 





Edgewood, lowa 


Big Type Poland-China 
gilts and fall yearlings, bred for March, April and 
May farrow. Gilts all bred to A Big Wonder 211475, 
weighed 400 Ibs. at 9 mos. old: yearlings bred to Big 
Sampson 211473, ea 600 Ibs. at 15 mos. old. Write 
me for pricer. H. A. Woblisdorf, R. 1, Lawler, lowa. 











High Class Angus Cattle 
AUCTION 


IN STEAM HEATED SALE PAVILION IN 


Newton, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. { 
50 Head—40 Females, 10 Bulls 








Of the Popular Blackbird, Trojan Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother, Heather Bloom, Heroine and, Other Families 











The offering includes the entire herd of 
and 20 head from the W. J. Miller herd, including some of the winners of the 
1915 shows. The Hildreth herd is a working herd. The majority of the females 
are of breeding age, and many of them with large husky calves at foot, while 
the cows are rebred to the great Trojan Erica bull that heads this herd, Echo 
Boy 154651, bred by Escher & Son, and sired by Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. 
A number of the cows are from the Escher herd also, and included in the offer- 
ing are some imported cows. The offering throughout i is high class and the 
animals are in fine breeding condition. The bulls will be found good enough 
individually, as well as in breeding, to head good herds, and the farmer will 
find what he wants in this sale. ' 

A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested to attend this sale. 

Catalog on application, Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINA BRED SOWS FOR SALE 


Forty to select from. All immune. It is unnecessary to say that we have the big type. 
Come and see for yourself. A dozen fall yearlings, weighing 400 Ibs. and up in spare flesh; 38 gilts with size 
and symmetry to suit the most critical. With two or three exceptions we are offering all the tops of our fall 


and spring sows. ig" feet and backs—Mouw. Gritters JAS R FRENCH Marcus la 
os une ’ ’ e 


J. H. Hildreth of Davidson, Sask., 


SILAS iGO, 
Auctioneer 





























Poland-China Bred Gilts 


Large type, growthy and smooth. Sired by B.'s 
Mastodon 2d 207931 and bred to Hadley’s Quality 
209725 for early March and April litters. Priced rea- 
sonable and satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. G. BOYER, 





Albia, lowa 





Big Type Cholera Immuned Poland-China Bred Sows For Sale 


at the Pike a Stock Farm. Aged tried sows and gilts safe in 








pig to big type boars. Call or write. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, BELMOND, 


IOWA 


FOLAND-OMEN CHIN ae: 


———e—eoOoorwrr- 





DOr 


Big Type Poland -Chinas 


Young Boars and Gilts 
of the best big type strains, $20 each 
Sired by Pawnee Sensation 193893. Must 
make room for my spring pigs. If you want lengthy, 
smooth quality pigs that will please, get your order ia 
at oncc. Nothing but good, smooth, healthy pigs will 
beshipped. Early orders will be given first choice. 


M. 0. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa 


Well Grown, Big Poland-China Sows and 
Gilts for Sale 


They are very lengthy and well up on their feet. 
Bred to a good boar for early March and April farrow. 
Leading big strains of breeding. For particulars ad- 

ress 
G. LAUSTER, Thornton. lowa 

Farm 4 miles north of Meservey. 


BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


Thirty-three fall and summer yearling boars for 
sale; passed through cholera last Jan. ape #35 
each. Fifteentspring boars, $25 each. Sires: Jumbo 
Chief, Giant King, Black Orange, Big Black .Jumbo. 
Dams al! big breeding. Jno. H. Fitch, Lake ‘ ty, 1a. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


Twenty- five good, growthy bred gilts, mostly sired 
by J.’s Big Orange 67344. an 800 Ib. yearling, and bred 
to Expansion Hadley 67345, another 800 lb. ye irling, 
for March and April farrow. Write for further par- 




















ticulars. NELS C. JENSEN & SONS, Exira, Iowa. 
IG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS for sale. 


Pigs of both sexes, fall 1912 and spring 1913 far- 


row. W.T. KEHOE, Hopkinton. Iowa. 








MID-WINTER FAIR 


and Breeders’ 
Consignment Sale 


Sycamore, Illinois, Saturday, 
Feb. 14, 1914 


Registered 
Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
Stallions and Mares 


Short-horn, Polled Durham, 
Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls, heifers and cows, and other high 
class live stock included in sale. 

Consignments on exhibition at fair 
Feb. 10th to 13th. Catalogues ready 
Feb. 1, 1914. Address 
GEORGE A. FOX, Secretary 


Sycamore is 50 miles west of Chicago ou 
the C. N. W. R. R. and the C. G. W. R. R. 























Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Angus Brecders.—The annual meeting 
ef the Iowa Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ 
Association will be held at Des Moines, 
February 12th and 18th. It is expected 
that there will be a large attendance of 
preeders. All who are not members are 
urged to come and join this association. 
the secretary is Silas Igo, Indianola, 
fowa. 














Imported Beef Shipment.—One of the 
largest shipments of Argentine beef to 
reach this country up to the present date 
was a cargo of 400 tons of chilled and 


1,350 tons of frozen beef, mutton and 
jamb, received in New York the first 
of January. From New York it was dis- 


tributed to independent butchers in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York. 


May Group Department Bureaus.—Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Houston has rec- 
ommended that the thirteen separate bu- 
reaus in the Department of Agriculture 
be concentrated into four main bureaus. 
The readjustment would provide for a 
quarantine bureau, one for scientific and 
research work, another for demonstration 
work for farmers, and one for handling 
the executive affairs of the department. 


Agricultural Service Bureau.—Plans 
have been made for the establishment of 
an agricultural service and farm bureau 
at Vhiadelphia, Pa. The object is to 
pring the farmer and city consumer closer 
together. A conference between railtoad 
officials, farm experts, and codperative 
organizations of consumers was recently 
held in Philadelphia, and preliminary ar- 
ranegments made. Dr. Mary Penning- 
ton, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Mrs. William Ray Smith, 
of Bryn Mawr College, told how house- 
wives were unable to buy cheaply because 
they could not deal with producers di- 
rectly, It is believed much of the pres- 
ent waste can be eliminated by codépera- 
tion between the farmers’ codédperative 
bodies and the consumers’ codperative 
organizations. 


National Plant Inspection.—C. L. Mar- 
latt, chairman of the federal plant quar- 
antine board, has just made his report 
to Secretary of Agriculture Houston, in 


which he says fourteen foreign nations 
have codperated with the United States 
in establishing plant inspection services. 


The first year’s report shows that out of 
i69 shipments from France, 129 ship- 
ments carried the gypsy moth or some 
other similar pest, in spite of plant in- 
spection work on the part of the French 
government. The quarantine work is as- 
sisted by the jostoffice department, which 
prohibits the shipment of many small 
consignments of plants which otherwise 
might be admitted to this country. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, January 26, 1914.—All lines of 
provisions have participated in the up- 
ward movement in hogs recently. Wheat 
prices have continued to rule a few cents 





under last year’s prices. Corn and oats 
are also bringing prices far below the 
high time of the crop year. The corn 


market has been weakened undoubtedly 
because James A. Patten, grain specu- 
lator, recently took the bear side. Corn 
has been bringing within a short time 13 


to 15 cents higher values than a year 
earlier, while oats sold about 6 cents 
higher than then. Within a short time 


corn prices have rallied a few cents on 
smaller country offerings. Exporters of 
breadstuffs continue to show a marked 
preference for hard winter wheat at the 
g00d premium asked by owners. There is 
a steady decrease in stocks of bonded 
Canadian wheat in the United States. 
Late returns show that the receipts of 
Wheat in primary markets since the first 
of last July aggregated 233,257,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 281,656,000 bushels for 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Winter wheat has been doing well. The 
acreage is reported as 4,807,000 acres 
greater than the area harvested last year, 
When the winter wheat crop broke all 
former records. 


Butter prices reached a lower level, 


With wholesale lots of creamery going at 
24 to 30% cents, dairy butter bringing 25 
to 29 cents, and packing stock 20 cents. 
Prime eggs sell at 38 cents per dozen for 
the fresh receipts. Cold storage eggs are 
Z0ing for 27% to 28 cents. Potatoes are 
higher at 57 to 67 cents per bushel on 
track. Timothy seed is selling at $3.75 to 
$5.25 per 100 pounds, clover seed at $11 to 
$1150 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$1.:72g to $1.50% per bushel. 7 


ttle continue to bring far higher 
Prices than in former years. The recent 
Salcs of steers averaged around $8.50, the 
highest January average ever known. 
i e is a good demand for fat steers, as 
Well as for desirable cows, heifers and 
t and even the poorest old canners 
are away higher than in past years. Late 





reports are that cattle feeding is about 25 
per cent smaller than a year ago. 

Last week steers sold mainly at $8.10 to 
$9.10, with the better class of heavy 
beeves taken at $9 to $9.50, and the poorer 
class of light steers at $6.75 to $7.75. Good 
to prime yearlings went at $8.75 to $9.15, 
and good heavy steers at $8.50 to $8.95, 
with a medium class of steers taken at $8 
and upward. Butchering cows and heif- 
ers had a good demand at $4.70 to $9.10, 
as an extreme range, with sales of cut- 
ters at $4.20 to $4.65, canners at $3:30 to 
$4.15, and bulls at $5.40 to $8, and a year- 
ling bull of 900 pounds taken at $8.25. 
There was a good market for stockers 
and feeders, the former going mainly at 
$5.80 to $7.80, and the latter at $7 to $8.25. 
Stock and feeding cows and heifers had a 
fair outlet at $4.85 to $6.85. Calves had a 
fair sale on the basis of $4.50 to $11 per 
100 pounds for coarse heavy lots to prime 
light vealers, while milkers and spring- 
ers sold sparingly at $55 to $75 per head. 

Hogs have been making weekly higher 
records in prices, which are the highest 
since last Otcober. The market is the 
strongest it has been for months. In 
two recent weeks the average weight of 
the hogs received in the Chicago stock 
yards jumped from 209 to 217 pounds. At 
the present market value of corn, it is 
figured out that farmers’ stand every 
chance for coming out well ahead by con- 
verting it into porkers, especially where 
the hogs follow cattle. At the high time 
last week, the best hogs brought $8.60, 
with later hog sales on a basis of $8.45 
down to $8.10. Pigs sold late in the week 
at $7 to $8, and stags at $8.60 to $9. 

Sheep and lambs continue to undergo 
large fluctuations in prices, but on the 
whole well finished flocks sell at suffi- 
ciently high values to furnish fair re- 
turns to their owners. General buying 
shows little change, handy-weight fat 
lambs having the preference, with fat lit- 
tle yearlings ranking second. There is a 
steady demand for feeders. Offerings 
consist largely of moderate supplies of 
hay-fed Montana lambs. Lambs offered 
were heavier than killers wanted them. 
Colorado lambs have reached the Mis- 
souri river markets in good numbers, and 
fair supplies have arrived on the Chicago 
market, with too large a proportion that 
lacked fat. Last week lambs found buy- 
ers at $6.25 to $8.15, with later sales at 
$8 for the top, while feeder lambs went at 


$6.25 to $7.25. Yearlings sold at $6.25 to 
$7.50, failing to weaken with lambs. 
Wethers brought $5.40 to $6.10, ewes $3.50 


to $5.70, and bucks $3.50 to $4. 

Horses were in very moderate demand 
last week, with farm workers attracting 
usually the most attention, the greater 
part going at $140 to $195 per head, and 
a few better ones purchased at $205 to 
$24). Very good drafters sold for $230 to 
$265, and there was a marked absence of 
business in the prime extra heavy class 
that sells around $275 to $350. <A few 
classy farm teams sold a little above $400. 
Inferior animals were neglected at $75 to 
$125. General conditions were much like 
those of a year ago. W. 


Recent Public Sales 


DE VAUL’S DUROC SALE. 
One of the good Duroc sales thus far 





this year was that held by the well- 
known breeder, Mr. C. A. De Vaul, of 
Inwood, Iowa, January 22d. One of the 


big crowds of the year was present. Sev- 
eral new arrivals swelled the crowd that 
came on from the two preceding sales of 
the week. Mr. De Vaul’s two herd boars, 
Royal Model and Jumbo Colonel, brought 
forth much favorable comment, and in all 
probability, the fact that nearly the en- 
tire offering was bred to these two splen- 
did boars had material influence in the 
good average of $101, which resulted. 
Mr. De Vaul is a royal entertainer, and 
his sale arrangements were complete. 
The top of the sale was $335, the same 
as was paid one year ago at Mr. De 
Vaul’s sale for the top sow. Lot 1, Car- 
rie, a grand-daughter of old Red Rose, 
was the attraction of the sale, and the 
buyer was E. E. Palmer, of South Da- 
kota. R. C. Veenker, of Iowa, secured a 
rare gilt in a daughter of Big Bone Cli- 
max, paying $200. As at the Shanks sale, 
it remained for a Missouri Model Top 
gilt to top the gilt offering. This one 
went to C. R. Steele, of Iowa, at $235. 
The list follows without further com- 
ment. Auctioneers H. Duncan and 
John R. ws 8 conducted the sell- 
ing. Lot 1, E. E. Palmer, Wessington 
Springs, S. D., $335; 2, 27, W. E. Abbey, 
Hawarden, Iowa, i ere Sls) Ss 
Castle, Inwood, Towa, $82.50; 4, Chris- 
topher Herbert, Rock Rapids, Iowa, $85; 
5, Christopher Herbert, $90; 6, E. H. 
Sioyme, Jasper, Minn., $80; 7, E. H. 
Hoyme, $135; 8, Perkins, Larchwood, 
Towa, $80; 9, M. C. Barkley, Wall Lake, 
Towa, $75; 10, M. Healy, Alvord, Iowa, 
$67.50; 11, Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 
8. 5; 12, O. Knutson, Inwood, Ifa., 
$87.50; 14, W. S. De Vaul, Valley Springs, 
5, 17, D. B. Smith, bey 
S. D., $89, $75; 16, W. S. De Vaul, $62. 

18, £. W. Wetrock, Canistota, S. D.. $70: 
19, E. Bonsfield, Hurley, S. D., $177. ae: 
20, H. N. Jensen, Terril, Iowa, $92. 50; 21, 
R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa, $200; 22° 
Cc. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa, $235; 23, H. M. 
Hoyme, Pipestone, Minn., $100; 24, H. M. 
Hoyme, $77.50: 25, E. J. Edwards, Alta, 
Iowa, $62.50; 26, W. W. Reynolds, Doon, 
Iowa, $75; 29, Er. E. Palmer, $190; 30, 
P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa, $65; 31, 
Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn., $62.50; 
62, Albert Grane, Hudson, Ss. D., $62.50; 





, Pipestone, 
; 40, E. Fete $100. Thir- 
Rh head sold for $3, 650; average, 





BARKLEY’S —e 


We are pleased to report a very suc- 
cessful sale of the two above named 
breeds, held by Mr. Geo. E. Barkley, of 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., January 23d. This 
was Mr. Barkley’s first public sale, and 
the interest that was manifested in the 
stock he offered could scarcely be other 
than encouraging to him. Many of the 
gilts were young and not overly large, 
and the Short-horn cows were in very or- 
dinary condition, showing that they had 
been at work. The young bulls were a 
rare lot of eleven months’ calves of one 
size, color and type. The five of Mr. 
Barkley’s averaged $176, and the one con- 
signed by Messrs. Carey & Son was bid 
off at $325. The top female among the 
Short-horns was the Miss Ramsden Gold- 
en Belle 2d, a neat sort by Knight's 
Count. She went to H. Kopp, of Wiscon- 
sin, at $280. Mr. Barkley expressed him- 
self as being well pleased with the sale. 
The selling was conducted by Auctioneer 
H. S. Duncan, who was assisted by John 
R. Thompson. A list of the Short-horns 
selling for vite one over follows: 


EMALES. 

Princess Violet of Marshall, Oct. ’02 
(and c. calf); Chas. Preston, Lu- 
NCR ENMNMICS coco 4- 45a. aioe card whe case $125 

Flora Belle, Oct., ’08; Jas. Dawson 
PON Ry 20rd o 0s-6-c0c dare ileminne as 

Red Rosie, Mar., ‘12; J. F. Klein 
Dell Rapids, S. D. ....-...e.cceese- 145 

King Aboyne’s Bessie, Sept., Mean Ww. 

J. Carey & Son, Ellis, BS Deena dew 100 

Sapho, Mar., 04; SSB. yoke bn 
CR Se EE. tance nec ducdivscecenes 15 

Beauty, Feb., "11 (and c. calf); Chas. 

1 ONL SIE RTD PACINO i ae aR 200 

— Dagmar, Jan., ’08; James Daw- 

a Wa Gesu oes daa. 6 ar'e 0 ai0lk Giga wens e's 220 

Read "Lily, Apr, "08 ——_ b. calf): Geo. 
Kopp, Trempleau, WS scwihe Siac oa 205 

King Aboyne’s Violet, Sep., "10 (and 
c. calf); C. V. Gates, Sioux Falls, 
WE woe Wade eS ole teat eet ale ee eases : 

Lady Lou, Mar., 12; Chas. Preston.. 105 

Jenny, Jan., 19: J. F. Kien ........ 135 


Princess Gem, May, °10; J. F. Klein.. 135 
Dakota Rose 2d, Feb., ’09; Wm. Bail- 
ey, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Golden Belle 2d, June, '11; 
SEAR, WRU i. divia osc widiove'ccosesicts 
Butterscotch, 
crapp, Sioux Falls, s.. D 
Butterfly’s Hero, Feb., 
on, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Butterfly’s Pride, Feb., 
Frantz, Sioux Falls, S. 
Butterfly’s Chief, Jan., 13; ‘Otto Tim- 
merman, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Lord Butterfly Jr., 
Stapleton, 


Jan., 13; Wm. 
Sioux Falls, S. D....... 
Sultan Block, July, ’'12; Jas. Kopp.. 325 


6 bulls sold for $1, 205: average, $200.80 

15 females sold for $2,305: aver., 153.66 

21 head sold for $3,510: average, 167.14 
DUROCS. 

Lot 1, Dr. Allen, Harristown, S. D., 
$57.50; 2, Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, 
Minn., $92.50; 3, F. Evans, Sioux Falls, 
8. D., $60: 4, Spies Bros., $62.50; 5, F. H. 
Allen, Sioux Falls, S. D., $65; 6, G. B. 
Smith, Yankton, S. D., $72.50; 7, C. A. 
De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, seme: 8, Geo. Con- 
verse, Ellis, S. D., $60; 9, O. P. Huetson, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., $57.50; "10, G. B. Smith, 
$62.50; 12. J. T. *McGilfrey, Sioux Falls, 
7 2)., Siac 13, B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, 
~~ 14, G. W. Walters, Sioux 
‘ : $67. 50; 18, 20, Christopher 
Herbert, Rock Rapids, Iowa, $50, $50; 21, 
Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn., $50; 22, 
John Sechsen, Sioux Falls, s. D., $65; 
25, J. T. McGilfrey, $60. Twenty-one 
head sold for $1,495; average, $62.30. 





J. E. SMITH’S DUROC JERSEY SALE. 
J. E. Smith, of Victor, Iowa, sold a 
splendid offering of Duroc Jersey sows 
on Saturday, January 24th, as advertised. 
A good crowd was in attendance, and 
the visitors went home feeling well 
pleased with the offering and the good 
treatment received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. The offering was pretty widely 
scattered, as will be noted by the list of 
buyers following. A number went out- 
side the state, but a good share of the 
offering stay ed in the county or the coun- 
ties adjoining. Prices were not high for 
the class of sows sold, but were good for 
both buyers and seller. None sold over 
$75, and few went below $40, the average 
being about $50.. <A list of those sell- 
ing at $40 and over follows. Auctioneers 
J. lL. Melirath and N. G. Kraschel did 
the selling. The averages given are on 
the catalogued offering of forty head. 
Over twenty more were sold, which 
brought fair prices, but not as high as 
the catalogued offering. The sale amount- 
ed to over $2,700. No. 1, Wonder Ann, 
Jas. McKeag, Malcolm, Iowa, $50; 2, 
Iowa Ann, G. C. Ralls, Liscomb, Ia., $50; 
3, Mary Ann, Jas. McKeag, $60; 4, Wa- 
neta Bess, E. M. Smith, Renwick, Iowa, 


$50; 9o, Chas. Sherwood, Victor, Iowa, 
$52.50; 6, S. O. Morrow, Aledo, IIl., $52.50; 
7, Shaver Bros., Kalona, Iowa, $62 50; 8, 


A. F. Aikin, Central City, lowa, $47. 50; 9, 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, Iowa, $47.50: 
10, Sam Beek, Victor, Iowa, $42.50; 11, 
W. A. Geiger, Marengo, Iowa, $51; 15, 
Geo. C. Zink, Buda, Ill., $74; 16, D. M. 


Morris, Martelle, Iowa, $53; 17, Dr. C. E. 
Still, Kirksville, Mo., $55; 18, C.F. 
Johnson, Lake Mills, Towa, $56; 19, Geo. 
Nace, Victor, Iowa, $40; 20, C. F. Fitzen- 
mier, Aledo, Iowa, $57; 21, John Burgins, 
Marengo, Iowa, $40; 22, W. A. Geiger, 
Marengo, Iowa, $43; 24, Sherman Smith, 
Boone, Iowa, $57; 25, J. D. Jones, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa, $50; 26, Frank Crow, 
Oxford, Iowa, $53; 27, Sherman Smith, 
$50; 28, G. N. Vaughn, Marengo, Iowa, 
$50; 29, John Thompson, Lake City, Ia., 
$58; 30, John Pinkerton, Viola, Il., $50; 
31, John Burgin, $52; 32, W. A. Geiger, 
$45; 34, Geo. W. Manifold, South Da- 
kota, $40; 35, A. R. Olson, Woodward, 


Iowa,$65; 36, O. E. Wilcox, Deep River, |! 





Iowa, $45; 37, Geo. Ocheltree, Victor, Ia., 
$49; 38, W. Weber erg, Denison, Iowa, 
= 39, J. vi Halpin, Tipton, Iowa, : 

D. Nauman & Son, West Liberty, Ia., 
$64. Thirty-nine head, catalogued, sold 
for $1,937; average, $49.66. Nineteen head, 
not in catalog, sold for $664.56. Average 
on fifty-eight head, $44.85. 





VEENKER’S DUROC SALE. 

Not a very large local gathering was 
present at Mr. R. C. Veenker’s fifth sale 
of Duroc Jerseys, which took place at 
George, Iowa, January 21st. It seems 
that an important wedding took place 
that day in the neighborhood, which in 
all probability was responsible for the 
light local attendance. However, a lib- 
eral number were there from abroad, and 
the good offering which Mr. Veenker pre- 
sented was absorbed at good values. The 
thirty head catalogued sold for an aver- 
age of $72.83. A number were sold after 
the catalogued lots were disposed of, at 
very satisfactory prices. The top price 
was $150, which was paid by Mr. R. J. 
Weiland, of South Dakota, for the year- 
ling Fancy Belle 2d, by the champion 
Model Chief 2d. C. A. De Vaul, of Iowa, 
got the show sow, Wonder Lass, by A 
Wonder, for nearly the same figure— 
$140. Auctioneer H. S. Duncan conduct- 
ed the selling, and was assisted by John 
R. Thompson. We list those selling for 
$50 and over: Lét 1, C. A. De Vaul, In- 
wood, Iowa, $140; 2, W. S. Shaw, Olham, 
S. D., $80; 3, 6, H. Gruis, George, Iowa, 
$75, $102.50; ‘5,22, C. R.' Steele, Treton, 
Iowa, $85, $62.5 50; 4, 7, Ben Schrick, 
George, Iowa, $62.50, $60; 8, Se 16, BH. 0. 
Kruse, George, Iowa, $67.5 $52.50, $65; 
9, R. J. Weiland, Soniaeaee S. D., $150; 
10, H. Arends, Georgo, Iowa, $70; 12, P. 
Veenker, George, Iowa, $80; 14, 18, 19, 20, 
F. W. Knapp, Worthington, Minn., $80, 
$90, $90, $67.50; 15, . Desmond, 
Worthington, Minn., $72. 50, $60; 17, Ww. 
S. Shaw, $95; 22, C. R. Steele, Ireton, 
Iowa, $62. 50; 24, Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, 
Iowa, $62.50; 25, J. J. Castle, Inwood, Ia., 
$55; 29, John Riner, Ellsworth, Minn., $50. 
Wee, head sold for $2,185; average, 
la. . 





H. BIGELOW & SON’S DUROC SALE. 


This firm made their annual bred sow 
sale at Aledo, Ill, on January 16th, and 
presented an offering that seemed to sat- 
isfy both foreign and local buyers. In 
fact, a good, strong demand prevailed 
throughout the entire sale. The forty 
head made an average within a few cents 
of $50. The result of this sale is suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that this firm 
breeds Duroc Jerseys of the right sort. 
The sale was conducted in the fairest 
manner, and all buyers seemed satisfied 
with their purchases. Colonel Allen was 
in the box, assisted by Colonels Bolting- 


house and Decker in the ring. A list of 
sales is found below: No. 1, S. O. Mar- 
row, Aledo, Ill, $52; 2, Sol Mumey, Joy, 
Ill., $54; 3, S. oO. Morrow, $50; 4, C. A, 
Moulton, Morrison, Mii., $72: 5, Sol Mu- 
mey, $60; 6, E. J. Epperly, Joy, Iil., $58; 
7, J. L. Sabington, Centralia, Mo., $54; 8, 
P. W. Zimmerman & Son, Tonica, $69; 
9, Brownlee Bros., Little York, ITIL, $81; 
10, Frank Downey, Aledo, Ill, $46; 11, R. 
G. Neville, Osco, Ill., $60; 12, Frank Mor- 
row, Joy, Ill., $50; 13, Ira Mayhew, Math- 
ersville, Ill, $42; 14, Ira H. Dodson & 
Son, Aledo, Til, $42; 15, Glenn Morgan, 
Aledo, Ill., $45; 16, W. A. Fell, Cambridge, 
Til, $50; 17, Tra Mayhew, $47; 18%, E. M. 
Castle & Son, Joy, Ill., $60; 19, Stewart 
& WHansen, Prophetstown, IIl., $57; 20, 
J. E. Orth, Seaton, Ill., $44; 21, Geo. E. 
Zink, Buda, IIl., $37.50; 22, J. W. Slater, 


Fy I Mason & Brock- 
S. O. Mor- 
~ , M. W. 
Reynolds, in, $38; 27, Frank 
Ort $40; 28, B. T. Abbott, Morrison, 
Til, $51; 29, J. N. Brown, Aledo, Il, 

30, Geo. Rhea, New Boston, TIL, $34; 
W. W. Warnock, Aledo, Tll., $31; 32, 
Gardner & Son Cameron, . Ill, $60; 33, 
Fred Flake, Aledo, Il. Ash, 
Preemption, Il., 41; | $ “Kendall, 
Reynolds, IIl., $44; 36, z. R. Sheets, Aledo, 
Tll., $42; 37, A. C. Roberts, New Windsor, 
.. $60; 38, Archer Sheats, Aledo, IIL, 
0; 40, W. W. Warnock, $30. Average on 
thirty-nine head, $49.44. 


Cambridge, ITIl., $49; 
myer, Morrison, IIl., 
, $59; 25, Geo. E. 





DUROC SALE. 

=~ initial Duroc Jersey sale to be 
held by Messrs. Spies Bros., of Beaver 
many Minn., took place January 20th, 
and resulted in the very satisfactory av- 
erage of $62 on thirty-nine head. Messrs. 
Spies are to be congratulated in present- 
ing such a good lot of large, shapely gilts. 
The success of these young breeders is 


SPIES BROS.’ 


reflected in the character of the hogs 
which they presented at this time. The 
buying crowd was not large, although 


much interest was in evidence from the 
beginning of the sale, and we might add 
that at no time was it lacking. Auction- 
eer H. S. Duncan conducted the selling. 
We list those selling for $59 and over: 
Lot 1, G. W. Walters & Son, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., $87.50; 2, Thos. Hanson, Valley 
Springs, S. D., $67.50; 3, 9, 21, 22, 28, 30, 
32, 36, Jacob Bernerd, Merrill, Iowkw 
$77. 50, $77.5 50, $80, $75, $75, $30, $75, $50; 
4, August Blecker, Merrill, Iowa, $77.50; 
& W. S. De Vaul, Valley Springs, S. D., 
$0; 6, Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. 

$82.50; 7, 13, i% J. Carey & Son, 


Bisa Falls, Ss. $75, $60, $62.50; 8, E 
mer Tatge, Be Bunt Creek, Minn., $65; 10, 
15, A. Ackley, Valley Springs, S. D., $100, 
$60; 11, R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D., 


Walters & Son, $87.50; 16, 
Inwood, Iowa, $79: 18, W. 
$62.50; 18, oO. P. Huetson, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., $75; 19, C. R. Steele, 
Ireton, Iowa, $8); 20, J. J. Castle, In- 
wood, Towa, $65; 23, A. Ackley, $82.50; 
25, M. McConnell, Valley Springs, S. D., 
$55: 26, A. Thompson, Valley Springs, 
Ss. os $52.50: 31, Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Ia., 
$97. 33, Ww. s. De Vaul, $55. Thirty- 
nine ‘Lael sold for $2,575; average, $62. 
One new 4 H.P. Cush. 


FO ad SA L man gasoline engine, 


complete with binder attachment. Price $100.00. 
Subject to being unsold, Address 
Leon & Morris, Decatur Illinois 


$70; 14, W. J. 
Cc. A. De Vaul, 
S. De Vaul, 
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J. WELLENDORF & SON’S 
: Fr 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
. . Kei : Fy 
10 immuned sows and gilts selected from Idlewild Herd will be sold Fe 
M 
Saturday, Feb. 7 tions rams Algona, | i 
a y; Adjoining Farm at g 5 OWa 
M: 
We will sell 35 gilts that are as large and even in size and quality as will be sold this year, al 
tried sows, including one of the best daughters of *‘Chief Sele Ct. The offe ring is largely bred to ue ol. : 
Algo,’’ one of the best under year boars of the breed, sired by ° King the Col.” He'saw | big h og M: 
with great quality, and is assisted by “Cesar,” the 4th prize pig at Des Moines in 1913, and *’ Calyph,” M: 
whose daughters in the offering are all the recommend he needs. If you want size, quality and im. ‘ 
munity i!) the sows and gilts you buy, bred to boars that will improve the breed, plan to attend this Mi 
sale. We have asurprise for the hog man. M:z 
Send all bids to Holmes Cantine, in our care, and write for illustrated catalog. : 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer J. WELLENDORF & SON, Algona, lowa M: 
: : . M: 
THE GILT OFFERING, TAKEN DECEMBER 10, 1913. . M: 
Ja 
; Fe 
F Fe 
: 3 M: 
Fe 
is the name of the breeder and his address who will sell 50 mammoth Shell Rock lowa Wednesda Feb {| d Me 
Poland-China bred gilts, weizhing right at a 400 lb. average, on j j j € im $s 
a 
This is practically a closing out sale, as have sold my farm and am moving 4 Fe 
on ay, a ruary to Minnesota. Am retaining but one sow. The offering will number 30 head, d 
. The 10 tried sows include one of the greatest sows I ever owned in Golden Select % . 
thief Sel i f dam by the champion Golden T he 
The sale will also include the great yearling sow, Miss Big Bone, a 706 lb. sow yd by : <p 0 eclli out of ¢ o~ fos t Ide C ‘Select I = oom Tt Jr. Two PE 
2 rs y¢ tet > r 
after raising 6 pigs. She was a prize winner at Hamlin 1912 and sold publicly ae a we : ore ing i; e = las — ne et ce Gol og ile be a “v0 = c 
at a long price. She, and her three daughters by Expanso, will be the attaction r 8 Thi Spring year ge vie € wee pee uding * den . h Ds (> den Model Fel 
2 7 25 ~ — 2 7 
of the sale. All four are bred to Long Hadley. Her three sons—Big Bone 2d, S . is a — = ij eager pit ht rg i _— —— ge seg id sa =a is I 
Big Bone 3d and Expanso Jr. were so good that we retained all for herd boars uM fy Ponte hg ae vary ie ie , : "C ts W's M F m a 2 nD i ~~ 
and balance of the gilts are bred to them. The offering, other than the four OGE! AMANGS 18 PACT ie is by Church's Model and out of dam by Fel 
é : ne ane aS < eaigp er i's ; : ot d boar, and they Adams Express, being a litter sister to our herd boar, Model Capt iin, the sire if 
above mentioned, is by Long Hadley, a big, lengthy, big boned boar, and they he fall The gil > by Select King by Chief Select ’J 
are out of dams by Mammoth King and A Wonder Jr. This being our first ei oft ot . = 1e gi eck by 4 a by apres sep ie Am 
public sale, we feel that you cannot appreciate our herd without seeing it. $107 & ah eT dy “8 sme Bid in ; “Vol “ Ga Pb WW, ees e te the Fel 
} oer of s : , « « yee y s se as Cx = alls 3’ Farn 
There may be larger and better Poland-Chinas, but if so, we have not seen >107 sow that 1 am keeping. mae sent to geese et a 8 ee ner 
them. We feel that we have a surprise awaiting those who attend oursale. If representative, In my care, will receive proper treatment, or catalog addi Fel 
unable to attend, mail bids to Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive, in our care, will be handled according to directions. For catalog address J. L. McILRATH, Auctioneer a E. SHORTER, Shell Rock, lowa ap 
Sale in town. Herdimmune. Attention is called to the sales of M. E. Merfeld 
J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer AUGUST MAURER, Lester, Lynn Co., la. & Sons, Greene, lowa, Feb. 10, and S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia., Feb. 12. Bet 
Fel 
Fel 
a 
Feb 
Feh 
’ ‘ Fe 
g* Feb 
bes R 
Teh 
li 
Public Sale o urocs Fe: 
Feb 
s we Fe b 
We take the public sale method for disposing of our annual surplus of bred sows and gilts. Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lo a, ¥ h 
This year our sale will occur on he 
. oo Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1914 Feh 
“ ' 
th We offer 48 bred sows and gilts and our senior herd boar, Cherokee Muncie 97299. 1! Feb 
j fact that we have used Cherokee Muncie continuously for the past four years is why we ar. Feb 
offering him. The 30 gilts in sale are nearly all by Cherokee Mantis. and 5 of the 12 iall year Feb 
' ' . 7 = lings. Balance of fall sows are by Duke Good E Nuff. We are selling 7 7 tried sows, and these Feb 
at our farm midway between Aurelia and Galva, lowa. Parties coming by train will be met are the very best and most valuable sows we have. Every one a good one and with a record Feb 
at both places. Cee ! : 7 : as producers that will please you. Feb 
We are selling 50 HEAD, 30 of which are spring gilts and 15 are fall yearlings. Am sell- We have a treat in store for those w anting sows bred to something extra in way ofa herd Feb 
ing Golden Queen 8th by Golden Model 2d. This is one of the gocd large sows, a sow that boar. We refer to our new herd boar, L. A.’s Golden Model 112737, a son of old Golden Model Feb 
has produced sale toppers. Our fall yearlings are largely by Model A., our large, heavy boned and a tried boar that we purchased from the ince of his great individuality, and the 100 pigs we Feb 
herd boar. Litter mates to these sows were sold last fall for $50 to $75 each, several going into saw sired by him. Twenty-three of our gilts sell bred to this exceptional boar. Alpine Queen 
pure bred herds. Spring gilts are by Model A., Goluen Mode] 22d, Cherokee Muncie, Frank- and Rosabel, 2 splendid sows by the great breeding boar, Alpine Achiever, are selling. The first 
ford K., Big Bone C a ix. Toassist Model A. in service we purchased the great fall boar, litter from the latter brought us over $100. Golden Nancy and Silver Belle, both by I. G.’s 
Model Wonder 1452 . full brother to the first prize junior yearling boar at Sioux City last fall, Col., are splendid sows. Victory 2d by Achiever's Best, is from our foundation stock and is 
Model Chief Jr. A ie w are bred to Model Chief Col. and Model Lifter : most highly prized. Weare selling nothing better. Four of her gilts are selling. We are sell- 
We are selling an offering that you need have no fear of getting rr results from. Our gilts ing five gilts by Golden Modet C., a@ half brother to L. A.’s Golden Model. Our offering is 
have the run of 80 acres of clover pasture and stock field, and the older stuff have a %acre much more attractive than a year ago. The herd is immune to cholera. 
field. The sale offering and those I am keeping run together. You will not buy them fat, but Catalog on aplication to 
you will buy them right. Catalog on application to s 
A. L. NEVILLE. Aurelia I P. McGUIGE, Auctioneer I. 0. GRAHAM, Aurelia, lowa 
P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer ee 
; e - L urea owa Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine. Parties coming by train will be met at 
Holme Cantines will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. both Aurelia and Cherokee. 


























BENNETHUM’S 
Duroc Sow Sale 


At the Farm, 1} Miles North of High Bridge and 3 Miles South of 


Madrid, lowa, Friday, Feb. 6 


40 HEAD 34 big stretchy gilts. 6 good tried sows—strong in the blood 
of Golden Model, who formerly headed this herd; Advancer 
1st 63541, our senior herd boar—a first prize son of old Advancer, and of the 
blod of Crimson Wonder. The 34 top March gilts in this sale are the get of 
Again 139005 (by Model Again), Advancer Ist, I Am 134653 (a son of Crimson 
Wonder I Am, out of a Proud Col. dam). They are bred to Model 140129, a 
model hog of Crimson Wonder-Golden Model breeding, and to I Am 2d 149347 
(by I Am, dam by Advancer Ist). These are some of the best gilts I ever bred 
and will please anyone. All bred for March farrow. The tried sows in the 
offering are some of my best brood sows. Write today for the sale catalogue, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and try and be with us sale day. Get off at 
High Bridge day of sale. 
E. LUTHER 


Cc. 
Cinas HOWARD ) Auctioneers WR, BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 








C. A. Brook’s Grand Champion Barrows at 1918 International. 


WASHINGTON, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 4, 1914 


65 Selected Bred Sows—2 yearling and two-year suws, 10 fall gilts; balance of February 
and April farrow. 
Brook’s Choice 14861, champion International 1913, Cactus 15667, Signet 8185, Captain Joe 15799, 4 
prover 15511 by Corrector, junior champion 1912. Every service date guaranteed. If ¥ 

high class Hampshire sows, write for the catalog and plan to be present sale day. Sale held in 


Mf 








When writing mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








GENE FaGAN and THos. DEEN, Auctioneers 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








When answering advertisements, please mention Waliaces Farmer. 





BROOK’S HAMPSHIRE SOW SALE 


An outstanding lot of the breed. Bred to prize winning champion boars” 
wo. 


Cc. A. BROOK. Washington, 0% 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Feb. 11—Marshall Co, Short-horn_ Breed- 
ers’ Association, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Fel). 12—Thos. J. Kane, Stanwood, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa, 

Feb. 20—Martin N. Tagesen, Mason City, 
Jowa. 

Feb. 24—Lanaghan Bros., Charlotte, Ia. 

, 2>—Geo. A. Bonewell, Grinnell, Ia. 

ar. 6—C. Struve & Sons, Manning, Ia. 

Mar. 10—M, C. Matern, Wesley, Iowa. 








Mar. 19—Breeders’ sale, South Omaha, 
Neb.; . A. Saunders, Manager. 

Mar. 11—F. E. Taylor and W. J. Carey & 
Son, Hartford, S. D. P. O. address, 


Ellis, S. D. 
Mar. 17—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Towa. 
Mar. 18—S. B. Brown and Oliver Swan- 
son, Altona, Ill. 
Mar. 20—A. M. Janes, Lafayette, IIL 
Mar. 24—E. J. Thompson and F, E. Jack- 
son, Hurley, 8S. D. 


HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Mar. 11—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Mar. 24—Ben Broughton, Lake View, Ia. 
Jan. 15—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 11—W. J. Miller, Newton, Towa. 
Feb. 19—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ta. 
Mar. 11—Breeders’ sale at South Omaha; 
Ww. J. Miller, Mgr., Newton, Iowa. 
Mar. 26—C. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 
May 5—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS. 
Feb. 3—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 
Mar. 17 and 18—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 


SHORT-HORNS AND POLLED DUR.- 
HAM 


Feb. 26—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 
BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 19—Chas. Irvine, Anekny, Iowa. 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS, SHIRES, 
CLYDESDALES, AND REGISTERED 
TROTTING HORSES. 


Feb. 3, 4 and 5—Breeders’ sale, Streator, 
m.; T, F. Kennedy, Secretary. 
PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 20—Martin N. Tagesen, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
SHIRES. 
Feb. 27—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 


Feb. 183—A. M. Van Steenberge, Ogden, Ia. 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
Feb. 26—J. A. Countryman & Son, Ro- 

chelle, Il. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Feb. 3—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Carl Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa; sale 
at Lyons, lowa. 


Feb. 4—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—D. H. Jacobson, Gilberts, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—August Maurer, Lester, Iowa. 


Feb. 10—Henry Dorr and John Schmieder, 
temsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa, 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—Jas. Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—J. C. Bailey, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 

Feb. 20—Martin N. Tagesen, Mason City, 
Iowa, 

Feb. 20—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—Thos. Lien, Elgin, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

Feb, 25—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Ia. 

Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—C. J. Jansen & Son, Meservey, Ia. 

Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—Balmat & Swale, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 6—W. R. Bennethu Madrid, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—L. F. Atwater, Bafigor, Wis. 

Feb. 6—W. H. Henderson, Cushing, Ta. 

“— 7J—Jjno. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, 
owa., 

Feb. 10—M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 

Feb. 11—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn, 

Feb. 10—J. C. Danner, Yale, Towa. 

Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Towa. 

Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 

Feb. 13—J. J. Castle, Inwood, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—Chas. Christianson, Akron, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—Geo. T. White, Dallas Center, Ta. 

Feb. 24—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 

Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

ne Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Jak, 





CHESTER WHITES. 

Feb. 10—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 

ton, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—P. D. Bouchard, Elk Point, S. D. 
Feb. 17—W. F. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb.18—R. F. & W. M. Fantz, New 

Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—J. B. Brackin, Elgin, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Ia. 

HAMPSHIRES. 
Feb. 4—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS., 


Mar. 9—Clover Leaf Valley Jack Farm, 
G. C. Roan, Proprietor, La Plata, Mo. 





F. W. Scott & Bros., who have been ad- 
Vertising their Clydesdales with us, re- 
port the sale of their herd stud to John 
Skinner, of Herman, Neb., a Wallaces’ 
Farmer subscriber. They also report the 
Sale of a fine two-year-old to Henry L. 
Van Wike, of Orange City, Iowa. They 
Still have some good young horses for 
Sale, about which they will be pleased to 
tell our readers. Note their new adver- 
tisement in this issue, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our Pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


BOYERS’ BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITE 
SALE, 








B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farmington, Ia., 
announce a public sale of big type Ches- 
ter White bred sows, February 10th, that 
will interest our readers looking for Che4- 
ter White sows with size, and backed up 
by sires of unusual size. A dozen or 
more in the offering are daughters of the 
noted Sweepstakes, that headed the Boyer 
herd until the extreme heat of last sum- 
mer killed him. Messrs. Boyer showed 
this hog at the Iowa State Fair as the 
largest hog of the breed, where he won 
first and sweepstakes in 1912. <A 1,260- 
pound sweepstakes winner for a _ herd 
header is certainly out of the ordinary, 
yet that is the distinction claimed by 
Boyer & Son until they had the misfor- 
tune to lose this mammoth show hog. 
And, furthermore, they claim the dis- 
tinction of having owned two 1,200-pound 
herd boars that were state fair winners. 
In 1910 they secured the show hog Jumbo 
—a second prize winner at Des Moines 
that year. He was then a 1,000-pound 
hog, and a year later they fitted him to 
1,200. With two such herd boars, Messrs. 
Boyer have a right to lay claims to 
breeding Chester Whites of the big type 
and with quality. For ten years they 
have made a specialty of size and qual- 
ity. This sale will afford a last oppor- 
tunity to bu¥ Sweepstakes gilts, as the 
old hog is dead. These gilts are bred to 
@ yearling hog of their own breeding, 
called Iowa First. His type and smooth- 
ness and finish are such as to make the 
cross with Sweepstakes and Jumbo sows 
very promising. He is one of the evenest 
and smoothest hogs of the breed. He is 
deep and wide, and close to the ground, 
with a short neck—in brief, a weighty, 
quality hog, in compact form. He won 
first as a pig at Des Moines in 1912. 
Messrs. Boyer also reserved two sons of 
Sweepstakes for their own use, and a 
number of the sows are bred to them. 
Buyers are offered some choice _ tried 
sows, as well as good gilts, in this of- 
fering. The announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and the catalog, give other 
particulars of interest. Write for it, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SHEEHAN’S ee OFFER- 


On Thursday, February 12th, J. M. 
Sheehan, of Stuart, Iowa, will hold his 
anuual big type Poland China sow sale, 
as announced elsewhere in this issue.eHis 
offering numbers sixty fiead, about two- 
thirds cf which are bred to Mr. Sheehan’s 
noted king Wonder, a superior son of the 


old A Wonder, and out of Mammoth 
Giantess, by Long King. Mr. Sheehan 
bought Mammoth Giantess bred to A 


Wonder, paying the top sale price of the 
year, and in King Wonder he has a son 
of old A Wonder, and from the noted 
Giantess family, that is not only a hog 
of the most approved type, but he breeds 
this good type also, and his get have been 
good sellers. Mr. Sheehan is offering a 
splendid lot of gilts of the big type, with 
good heads, short noses, and good backs. 
He includes sixteen tried sows, from fall 
yearlings to three-year-olds, and he has 
catalogued four good summer boars, three 
of them out of the noted Lady Ohara, a 
first prize winner at the Nebraska State 
Fair, and the dam of the herd boars, Col- 
lossal, Big Sensation, Big Nelson and oth- 
ers. The four summer boars offered in 
this sale are by King Wonder. Some 
splendid gilts sired by Big Bone 3d and 
V.’s Jumbo are included. V.’s Jumbo was 
bred by Peter Mouw, and Big Bone 3d is 
a son of Big Bone 2d. The best gilt in 
the sale—a show gilt—is a daughter of 
Big Bone 3d. Besides the bred sow of- 
fering, Mr. Sheehan will sell about fifty 
head of cattle, mostly stockers, and a 
dozen horses, some saddle broke, and one 
thoroughbred mare; also a Shetland pony 
—bred. The catalog gives particulars of 
interest to buyers. Write for it, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AGAIN THE WELLENDORF SALE. 


It will be Duroc Jersey day at Algona, 
Iowa, February 7th, when Messrs. John 
Wellendorf & Son will make their initial 
sale. It is one of the great offerings of 
the year. Thirty-five are gilts that are 
equaled by few and surpassed by _ none. 
They are extraordinary in size, and they 
are shaped right. It is no secret and no 
wonder these hogs are good when you 
have visited the farm and have studied 
the conditions under which they are 
raised. Alfalfa, corn, oats, tankage and 
a little mill feeds compose the daily ra- 
tion, and in addition there is a hilly pas- 
ture with pure spring water in abun- 
dance, which the Durocs have access to. 
The Wellendorfs give their undivided at- 
tention to the hog industry. Their herd 
and the surroundings will impress you 
at once with the fact that they are a 
success. The $400 gilt which these gen- 
tlemen recently purchased at the record 
Shanks sale will find plenty of good com- 
pany in their herd. Once more we call 
special attention to the tried sow, Clover 
Blossom, a daughter of Chief Select, and 
out of an Advance bred sow. She is an 


exceptional sow, both as an individual 
and as a producer., It is a rarity to find 
one of her equal being offered. And the 


boar she is bred to enhances her value. 
We refer to Colonel Algo, a phenomenal 
son of the noted sire, King the Colonel. 
We feel quite safe in predicting that 
sows and gilts bred to Colonel Algo will 
not supply the demand. Duroc breeders 
generally in search of something to im- 
prove their herds will be acting in that 








capacity by securing consignments to 
the Wellendorf sale. Theie is ample time 
to get the catalog, which is instructively 
illustrated. 


MERFELD & SONS’ DUROC SALE. 


We wish to emphasize the importance 
of attending the M. E. Merfeld & Sons’ 
Duroc sale, which will take place at 
Greene, Iowa, February 10th. They are 
selling a strictly meritorious offering that 
is especially attractive in breeding. A 
valuable brood sow is Dolly Dimple 2d, a 
daughter of Alphonso and out of a Mun- 
cie Chief dam. Her two-year-old daugh- 
ter, Dolly Again, by Grand Master Col- 
onel, is another plum. Two good things 
by Chief Select are selling. One is Cousin 
Select, a two-year-old, the other a spring 
gilt. Both are out of Model Chief dams. 
Another top gilt is by Reed’s Top Colonel 
and out of a Model Chief dam. This one 
will make an extra large sow, and is A 1, 
A good part of the offering is by Mer- 
feld’s Wonder, and it is his get that has 
done most for the Merfeld herd. Merfeld's 
Wonder is by Crimson Wonder Again, 
and out of H. A.’s Queen; the cross that 
has brought about improvement wherever 
used. It is a daughter of this boar, and 
out of a Crimson Wonder bred sow, that 
is going in the sale bred to Volunteer’s 
Wonder, the high-priced boar pig that 
Merfelds bought in Illinois, sired by the 
noted Volunteer. The Merfelds’ have 
spared nothing in the way of good seed 
and equipment in building up this herd. 
They have demonstrated that they are 
skilled caretakers. They have provided 
a feast for the Duroc admirers for their 
February 10th sale. We can assure our 
readers that nothing has been left un- 
done on their part. Chief’s Model 2d, the 
junior champion of a year ago at some 
of the big shows, has been liberally used 
on the Merfeld’s Wonder get, and some 
of his gilts are selling, and they show up 
well. King the Colonel is also repre- 
sented in the gilts. There is yet time to 
get the catalog, which should be freely 
asked for. 


DORR-SCHMIEDER POLAND CHINA 
SALE. 


The two prominent breeders, Mr. Henry 
Dorr and Mr. John Schmieder, both of 
Remsen, Iowa, join forces this year in 
holding a bred sow sale. The Dorr sales 
have always been a feature of the sow 
sales of the season. This is the sixteenth 
annual sale to be held at the Dorr farm, 
and by picking the good ones from the 
two above named herds an offering will 
be submitted that will strongly appeal to 
the public. Mr. Schmieder has_ twice 
won grand championship at Sioux City 
on aged boars, once on Schmieder’s Big 
Expansion and once on Blue Valley. Chief. 
His offering is largely the get of the 
latter, and it was on the get of the great 
Blue Valley Chief that Mr. Schmieder did 
his winning at Sioux City last fall. Mr. 
Dorr won sweepstakes this year on his 
well-known Expander, and his consign- 
ment is largely the get of this boar. A 
number of the 1913 prize winners are sell- 
ing, as will be noted by reading the ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue. The 
unusual favor which the hogs have met 
with bred by the gentlemen holding this 
sale is from the fact that they have been 
abel to produce a hog of the big type, 
speaking in a way, but in reality a big 
hog with the symmetry of the medium 
hog. In other words ,a big hog good 
enough to win highest honors in the 
show ring. Those who attend this sale 
wil see twenty fall yearlings that will 
compare in frame and weight with ma- 
ture sows the country over. These are 
two great breeders making this sale, and 
the offering they are putting up will ap- 
peal with force to the man seeking the 
approved big type. Ask for the catalog 
without delay. 


BOLES’ HAMPSHIRE SALE. 


Remember the R. J. Boles Hampshire 
sale, next Tuesday, at Alta, Iowa. Mr. 
Boles is selling the great sow Etalka, 
winner at five state fairs, and at the 
Chicago International, and a daughter of 
the champion boar, General Tipton. He 
is selling quite a number of daughters of 
his noted sow, Flossie G., she being a 
half-sister to Longfellow, the boar said 
to have brought $1,000, the highest price 
ever paid for a Hampshire hog. Mr. Boles 
is selling a considerable number of 
daughters of Queen’s Colonel, a boar of 
much size and quality, and a boar that 
for the past two seasons has been a con- 
sistent winner at Des Moines, Sioux City 
and Huron, he being a son of the great 
Compeer, who has become very popular 
throughout the scope of Hampshires. In 
short, the whole offering is of prize win- 
nig blood, as Mr. Boles has been not only 
a buyer of prize winners, but he has been 
producing them as well. Admirers of 
Hampshires will do well to attend this 
sale. Note the final announcement in 
this issue. 


MARSHALL COUNTY SHORT-HORN 
BREEDERS’ SALE. 


The annual mid-winter sale to be held 
by the Marshall County  Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association will take place this 
year at Marshalltown, Iowa, February 
llth. Fifty Short-horns have been list- 
ed for the occasion, and ten registered 
Percherons. Something like three-quar- 
ters of the offering is Scotch. There are 
fifteen young bulls. Lewis Bros. consign 
three Scotch bulls, among which is the 
roan nine months Marr Bessie, Best of 
Sultans, that is a very thick, smooth, 
heavy quartered calf, with few defects. 
In fact, Messrs. Lewis consider him as 
good a calf as they ever raised. They 
are also consigning a half dozen of the 
popular Bonnie Bell females; in all, fif- 
ten head. FE. W. Harman sells fifteen 
head, and among them are eight daugh- 
ters of Baron Pride, a consistent show 
bull and a winner at the International. 
Five females sell bred to Baron Pride. 
F. B. Meier sells four Bates Wildeyes fe- 
males. This is the seventh annual sale 
for the association, and each preceding 
one has been a success. The association 
adheres strictly to the policy of offering 
nothing but meritorious stock. Its of- 
ficers are men of reputation, and who 





propose to conduct these sales in a 
Straightforward way. This year they 
have added ten Percherons to the sale 
all from the well-known stud of C. B 
Dannen. In stallions there are two ma- 
ture horses, one two-year-old, a year- 
ling, and two weanlings. There are two 
mature mares, the balance of the females 
being younger. The advertisement gives 
further information and directs how to 
get a catalog. When writing for the 
catalog, mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HENDERSON’S DUROC SALE, 


You should have a catalogue of the W. 
H. Henderson Duroc sale, to be held at 
Cushing, Iowa, February 6th, if you have 
not already got one. Cushing is in Ida 
county, and the sale will be held on the 
farm, near town. This is an offering 
where every one except the herd boar 
was bred by the seller. Some five years 
ago, Mr. Henderson purchased two sows, 
Bonnie and ‘Eight Sisters,’ both by 
Beem’s Kruger, by the noted Kruger. 
Their offerings were sired by Ethel’s 
3est. To breed on these and their dams, 
Mr. Henderson used the boar Wonder 
Kirk, litter brother to I Am A Crimson 
Wonder 2d, a grandson of the champion 
Crimson Wonder Again, while his dam 
was Hazel Kirk, a sow that won second 
place at Sioux City as a junior yearling, 
and she in turn was by the great sow 
sire, Proud Advance. The tried sows in 
this offering are all by Wonder Kirk, and 
they are a uniformly good lot of large, 
roomy yearlings, the regular business 
kind. The twenty-five gilts are by Burt 
Advancer, one of the good boars bred by 
Sam Stewart, of Nebraska. Everything 
is bred for early litters to the big prize 
winning junior yearling herd boar, King 
of Kings. This is an excellent boar of 
large caliber, and as he will be sold in 
the sale, we call especial attention to 
him. He is a plum good one, and at this 
season of the year will unquestionably 
sell below his value. Be on hand at Mr. 
Henderson’s, February 6th. 


GRAHAM BROS.’ DUROC SALE. 

February 4th, Messrs. Graham Bros., 
of Aurelia, Iowa, will hold their annual 
Duroc Jersey bred sow sale, and they 
will include the herd boar, Cherokee 
Muncie, a boar that has proven most 
satisfactory in this herd. The attractive 
feature of the Graham Bros. sale will be 
Cherokee Muncie sows bred to the herd 
boar, L. A.’s Golden Model, a boar des- 
tined to become a prominent sire. The 
Graham Bros. are selling a fine lot of 
tried sows, all in excellent breeding con- 
dition, and safe for early litters. One of 
them is Rosabel, a sow whose first litter 
brought them over $400. To secure a sow 
liko Victory 2d, or one of her four gilts, 
will put the buyer in the limelight. This 
is the blood that Messrs. Graham found- 
ed their herd on, and has proven most 
reliable. Breeding stock sent out by 
these gentlemen has given universal sat- 
isfaction. Their 1914 offering excels the 
one sold by them a year ago. The herd 
is immune to cholera, and the offering is 
bred to a great boar. The final ane 
nouncement appears with this issue. 


SHORTER’S DUROC SALE. 

Practically a closing out sale of Duroc 
Jerseys will be held February 11th by 
Mr. L. FE. Shorter, of Shell Rock, Iowa. 
While he expects to continue in the busi- 
ness after he becomes settled in his new 
home in Minnesota, he will at this time 
sell every sow he owns with one ex- 
ception. The ten tried sows listed are 
those which have proven useful and prof- 
itable to him. They are daughters of 
good boars, as a perusal of the adver- 
tisement, to be found on another page of 
this issue, will reveal. The gilts in the 
offering are out of these sows, and main- 
ly by Select King, a Chief Select-Chief 
To Be bred hog. The herd has been suc- 
cessfully immunized with the simultan- 
eous method. The offering will be pre- 
sented in moderate flesh, and in most 
instances each individual will be carry- 
ing its own guarantee. There is every 
reason to believe that this will be a good 
place for people short of brood sows to 
supply their needs. Read the advertise- 
ment, 


PEDERSON’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

February 16th, Mr. C. M. Pederson, of 
Dunlap, Iowa, will hold his annual Po- 
land China sale, consisting of twenty-six 
fall yearlings and tried sows, and four- 
teen gilts. A number of the best sows 
Mr. Pederson has bought and bred are 
listed in this sale, a few of which are 
Viola Tecumseh, by Long King’s Enter- 
prise; Pawnee Lady 4th, by Big Stan- 
dard. She was purchased from Henry 
Dorr, and was one of the tops of the 1912 
Dorr sale. Her daughter, Pawnee Lady 
5th, by D.’s Defender, is selling. She 
farrowed twelve pigs last spring and 
seven last fall. Included are a few daugh- 
ters of the old herd boar, Big Hadley 3d, 
and a considerable number are by Gold- 
dust Wonder. We have been visiting Mr. 
Pederson’s herd for quite a few years, 
and it is with a considerable degree of 
satisfaction that we note a gradual im- 
provement each year. Mr. Pederson is 
working along right lines. He is a thor- 
oughly reliable, conscientious man with 
whom to do business. Read his adver- 
tisement in this issue, and ask him to 
send you a catalog. 


WALDEN’S DUROC SALE. 

The fifty head of Duroc Jersey bred 
sows and gilts to be offered by Mr. C. EL 
Walden, of Washta, Iowa, February 3d, 
are composed mainly of large, thrifty 
spring gilts, and nearly all are sired by 
his herd boar, Perfect Model S. Mr. 
Walden is a very successful hog man. 
He always raises a large number of pigs 
per sow, and he grows them out into 
large hogs with but few tail-enders. His 
herd is characteristic for possesing a 
uniform dark cherry color. He pays spe- 
cial attention to good feet and good 
backs. The blood lines carried by the 
Walden herd are well and = favorably 
known. Mr. Walden’s is the first of a 


three days’ circuit in Cherokee county, 
and is one that should interest buyers. 
The final announcement appears with 


this issue, 
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GUERNSEYS. 
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T IS true that any of 
the following 


uecrnsey 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by “oe of the 
11, V1. 


Pree], 1, 
W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





JERSEYS. 
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High-Grade Cattle— 
High-Grade Farmers 


The pure-bred 
Jersey Cow 


is one of the most high-grade animals ever developed 

by man. The high-grade farmer demands the high- 

grade cow. No breed equals the Jersey for the eco- 

— of high-grade milk and butter. 

No breed equals the Jersey for intensive farming. 
Send for information to 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 









GUERNSEYS. 

Pe aa FARM GUERNSEYWS are noted 

for their GoopD 8{Zk, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonabie 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 








PI 


HEREFORDS. 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
@ number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Bally, Marshalltown, la. 








Tag your stock—best and 

identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle 
= Name, address and number stamped on tags, 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 55 W. tiinois Street, Chicago 


cheapest means of 








AUCTIONEERS. 
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Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














Missouri Auction School 

Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property. and students furnished set of 
text books free. written by {nstructors. 

EXT TERM OPENS JANUARY 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MctILRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


aud breeder of registered horses, cattle and ‘hogs. 
Gld customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, 1tOWA 
sintered 
J.h. THOMPSON 

MERRILL, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
0. L. MOSSMAN 

HAMPTON. IOWA 

Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 


pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 








JAY H. GRATON fecereet ve sock 2 





Reference, my hundreds of satisfied customers 
whose addresses will be gladly sent to anyone desir- 
ingsame. Write for dates. 


MITCHELL, SO. DAK. 


~ IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 

Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


























ane’s Short-horn Sale 


TO BE HELD AT THE FARM, 3 MILES EAST OF 


Stanwood, lowa, Thursday, February 12 























45 HEAD, 12 BULLS 


The offering includes a good useful lot of 
young breeding cows with an extra good 
lot of calves, sired by the Scotch show 
bull Maxwelton Jester, a 3-year-old roan, 
sired by Avondale; dam Imp. Jeanie by 
Count Arthur. Maxwelton was a prize 
winner at the 1911 Chicago stock show. 
He goes in this sale with as good a lot of 
calves as you see by one sire—all nice 
roans and reds. Most of the calves are 
catalogued separate from their dams, 
who are again in calf to the same sire. 
The families represented are the Rose- 
mary, Esterville, Primulla, Arabella, Etc. 
The cattle are in the condition to do buy- 
ers good. Write for the sale catalogue, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


T. J. KANE, STANWOOD, IOWA 


BURGE and FAGAN, Auctioneers 
































WALDEN’S ANNUAL BRED SOW SALE 


Duroc Jerseys 
Washta, la., Tuesday, Feb. 3 


Our offering of *) head are mostly spring gilts and are a large, growthy, good turned lot. 
They are largely the get of our senior herd boar, Perfect Model S., a heavy boned, heavy 
hammed hog with seale. constitutional vigor; a hog that is a uniform sire of good feeders and 
good doers. Ami selling five fall yearlings by Expansion Col. Four of theseare out of Octavia 
Hill 20th, and they will give parties an idea of what they may expect from gilts bred to Expan- 
sion Col. Most of the Perfect Model S. gilts are bred to him. Herd was visited with the pre- 
vailing hog plague last October. Since then have sold boars to go into affected herds with a 
30 day guarantee, and they are all alive and doing business for the buyers. The catalog con- 
tains @ more detinite description of the offering and will be gladly mailed to all inquiring for 
same. Bids sent to Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative, in my care, will be 
treated right. For catalog, address 


Cc. E. WALDEN, 


Auctioneer, A. A. LYLE Washta, lowa 

















26 Yearlings and Fall Sows 


sired by Golddust Wonder, Defender Again and Chief of All will be the feature of the 40 head 
offering of immuned Poland-China sows to be sold by C, M. Pederson of 


Dunlap, lowa, Monday, Feb 16th 


The offering is out of our tried sows, weighing 700 and 850 pounds over the scales, the names 
of a few of which are: Miss Monarch by Right Kind, Viola Tec. 3d by Long King’s Enterprise, 
Lady Colossus by Colossal, Big Orange Model by Big Orange, Mollie Wonder, Pawnee Lady 4th, 
Pawnee Lady 5th, Lady Chief Price, Chief's Model A—both the latter being by Chief Price Again. 
You will agree with us that this is the best offering we have ever sold. Bred for early litters to 
Henry Big Bone, Long Orange and Chief of Wonders. Catalogue on application to 


H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer Cc. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa 














CHESTER WHITES. 
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Model Herd of Immune Chester White Sows and Gilts 


50 Head—35 Spring Gilts, 15 Fall and Yearling 


These are the best I ever raised, with size, length and good quality, weight 290 to 
500 Ibs. Bred to three of the best boars I could find. Prices very reasonable. Good 
enough to ship anywhereC.O.D. Write at once or come and see meif you want the best. 


ED. ANDERSON, R. 2, 


ALTA, IOWA 











CHESTER WHITE GILT My hogs have been successfully 


waccinated with the double treat- 
ment. Good gilts sired by Big Ben and Dewey. Dewey was sired by Gold 
Coin, sweepstake boar at Sioux City this year. Gilts are bred to Grand Duke 
25053, a hog with size, bone and back and a sure goodone. Will ship C. 0. D. 
and guarantee satisfaction. J. P. ANDERSON, Box 35, Alta, Iowa 





ee 
CHESTER WHITES. 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


I am offering some extra choice gilts, bre for 
March and April farrow; the large, growthy king 
Cholera immuned. F P 
W.T. BARR, 





Ames, Iowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


175 pigs to select from—good ones, witb size and 
quality to please. New blood for old customers In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 








B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 
Kahl’s Chester White Sale, Feb. 27, 1914 
40 head of bred sows and 40 fall pigs, all imn nized, 


Sows bred to Chickasaw Kossuth 20279, Best Kevards 
19171, and Keatseh Shi 19173. Will also sell Keaweh 
8hi 19173. Remember the date. 

E. H. KAHL, Buffalo Center, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES HERD established in igg¢. 

April and May sows that wi)] 
weigh from 200 to 275 lbs. Bred to choice boars to 
farrow in April and May. Heavy bone, large and 
mellow, with lots of finish—of the best blood |ines, 
Herd boar, Peace Maker Jr., farrowed April 25, 1919. 
forsale. C. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa,. 








be ESTER WHITE BOARS at reducea 
/ prices. All $35 and $30 boars at $25; $25 hoars 
at $22.50. The big smooth type, bred for bone. size 
andquality. All my hogs have been vaccinated. Cap 
alsospare some extra good gilts and a few fa!! pigs, 
I must have the room. 100head in herd. Write me, 
or come. F. H. SCHMADKE, Clarksville. Iowa. 


Oo. I. Os Boa rs cones: A nice bunch of 


Prices right. 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Lllinois 
IK. C. and Chester White boars and gilts: Brep 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no akin, 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, §Sciota.‘]!!, 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


JANSSENS’ DUROC SALE 


At Meservey, lowa, Feb. 4 


40 head will be sold, and 40 good ones. Herd 
headed by Model Chief Jr. Get your name on 
our list for catalog at once. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, 
200 Duroc Jersey Pigs 


for buyers to select from—good ones, in thrifty, 
healthy condition. Mostly of April farrow and of 
popular breeding. Prices reasonable. Inspection 
invited. 

KR. J. HADLEY, 


CLOVER BLOSSOM DUROCS 
I was successful in raising a large number of spring 
pigs, and have a fine selection from which to fill 
orders. Our hogs are noted for size, bone, feet. strong 
backs and good heads. Rich in Prince of Cols. and 
Crimson Wonder breeding. 
E. C. FARINGER, Ireton, Sioux County. Iowa 


Cholera Immune Duroc Boars 


Vaccinated by double treatment and now in hest of 
condition. They have size, bone. color, and confor- 
mation. With the very best of breeding. Write or 
callon WM, 8. NOBLE, Germania, lowa 


Fairhope Farm Durocs—Immuned 


Meservey, lowa 





Grinnell, lowa 











Good boars for sale. 4 fall boars sired by Jumbo 
Wonder; 1 fall boar by H. A.’s Choice Goods. Rest 
spring pigs. mostly by Jumbo Wonder. All imimuned 


(simultaneous method) by government expert. 
GEO. T. WHITE, Dallas Center. rowa 


DUROC JERSEY. Boars all sold, but am now 

offering a choice lot of bred 
sows. Marion's Wonder Again 141659, that weighed 
500 ibs. when 15 mos. old, at head of herd. Write 
for description and prices or call and see tl A 
Farm 23 miles southeast of Conger, Minn. FERDI- 
NAND FINK, Albert Lea, Minn. 


r] Two good herd boars, ‘all 
DEYOE Ss DUROCS yearling, Mode! Graduate 
148369, and spring boar for sale. Cholera immune. 
Gilts bred for April. GEO. M. DEYOE & SON, Mason City, lowa. 











BERKSHIRES. 


BERKASHIRES 





Get New Blood Into your stock from pedigreed 
Berks selected for years for health, breeding 
and marketing qualities. Fine selections all 
ages now. Noimperfect stock sold breeders 
from this farm. Come or write for particulars. 


MORGAN FARM, Beloit, Wis. 


Berkshire Boars 


to offer of spring farrow. One very choice fal! hoar. 
Everything cholera immune. Boars in fine condi- 
tion and we feel sure will please the buyer. 

Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY Holstein. lowa 














POLLED DURHAMS. 


eee 


Double Standard Polled Durham 
Bulls For Sale 


Good ones of serviceable ages. of Scotch and Bates 
families, and sired by White Gauntlet, grandson 0 
the champion Golden Gauntlet. Three of the 
are nice strawberry roans, others reds. Prices rea 
sonable. Come and see them. Farm near crossing 
of Milwaukee and Rock Island ratiroads (about half 
way between Ottumwa and Cedar Rapids). Acuress, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
M. YWOAKAM & SONS, 


Carload Polled Durham fess. 


Also 20 head of good yearling bulls. * 
and roans in color—the level, smooth, blocky k 
that will satisfy critical buyers. They are sirec’ 
the Cruickshank Bull, Knight's Chief 32295 Xt 
and Abbottsburn Hero 360637 X9092, grandson | 
Young Abbottsburn. The above herd is exceeaine 
strong in individual merit and beef character. 3 
will be sold at bargain prices,. Write at once, mch 
tioning Wallaces’ Earmer. z 
Edmund Morris & Sons. Viola, Illinois 


Polled Durham 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 
Laurens, lowa 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





a- 


Webster. lowa 
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. Jan. 30, 1914. WALLACES’ FARMER 
“ SMALLING’S DUROC SALE. boars. He may rightly be classed as orte daughters of her famous sire, a top sow 
February 12th, Mr. S. O. Smalling, of of the breed improving sires. Two of_his | in good company. There aa eae deme 
La l’orte City, lowa, will hold his annual daughters go in out of Big Mary, the 750- | however, that call for admiration. Among 
Dui Jersey bred sow sale. His sale pound sow by Junior Jim Advance. These them, Crimson Lady, by Crimson Sol: 
or follows that of Merfeld & Sons, at Greene, gilts are litter mates to the top of Mr. | Lady Long, by Spotiess Duke, and whose 
d. Jowa, February 10th, and L. E. Short- Castle s boar sale last fall, selling for | dam was by the show boar King W. by 
ers, at Shell Rock, lowa, February 11th. $12. ' Big Mary is also se-ling, a real | the sweepstakes, W.’s King. Plenty of 
» Mr. Smalling will seil an offering of good, roe ene and bred to Klein’s Model, | good material is waiting here for sow 
. reli! sows and gilts carrying blocd | the Siv-pound herd boar. See adver- | buyers, and bred to good boars. The 
3 Jines that = oo a has de- | Usement. final announcement appears with this 
‘ded to include 1e fall yearling sow, ’ issue. 
d ae Crimson Wonder, a sow that should KANE'S ane ee FEB- 
r. go t» some breeder in need of a senior ’ ANGUS AUCTION AT NEWTON, IOWA, 
. yearling show te ge ooge: She comes sa Thursday, February 12th, Mr. T. FEBRUARY 11TH. 
nea eing as good as the pictures some . Kane, of Stanwood, lowa, will hold a s wi . 7 . i 
= a ir skilled artists draw. She will public sale of pure bred Short-horn cat- — go = 2. a 8 ee 
4 weigi in the neighborhood of 500 pounds, tlie, in which he includes his Avondale Angus breeder and exhibitor of Newton 
d and bred since November 30th to the | herd bull, Maxweltun Jester, and an ex- | Jowa, and Mr. J. H. Hildreth, of David. 
is nerd boar, [. X. Colonel. Being a | tra good lot of his calves, as described } son, Sask., will sell a high-class offering 
h gral i-daughter cf the two noted boars, in our issue of January 16th; also the | of fifty head, forty femaies and ten bulls 
Crimson Wonder Again and Educator, is | dams of these good calves bred back to | Mr, Milier is including some of his 1913 
a muc!)) in her favor, Mr. Smalling is sell- | the same sire. Maxweiton Jester was @ | winners, and Mr. Hildreth is dispersing 
—_ ing ‘fteen gilts by Red Chief that are a | prize winner at the International twu | his herd, which gives buyers an oppor- 
6. typy lot. He is selling five by I. X. L. | years ago, and his dam is an imported | tunity to select from the best of two 
ut Golonel that are out of Bessie Advancer | daughter of Count Arthur. The catalog | herds. Mr. Hildreth formerly lived in 
lo 4th. by Model Chief. He is selling two | is not yet at hand, but should be ready to | Jowa, and a good portion of his herd is 
id gilts by. Jumbo Wonder and out of a | mail, and will gladiy be sent to those who | from’ Iowa herds or the produce of stock 
Bs Model dam. Read the advertise- | will write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ | secured from successful lowa breeders. 
- in this issue, and ask Mr. Smalling | Farmer. The cows are a useful lot, of | At Escher & Son’s 1911 sale, Mr. Hildreth 
_ mail you a catalog. _ ages for ron Sg rp oldest being | secured his herd bull, Echo Boy, and six 
: only seven or eight, and most of them = “hoic naan age vee sae 
: MAURER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. two and three-year-old heifers. Among Gat great oaertag Tueox with tome 
It is February 9th that Mr. August | those catalogued is Patience, a two-yeai- | produce, go in this sale. cho Boy, now 
. Maurer, of Lester, Iowa, will sell fifty old red Scotch bred heifer Mr. Kane got | a four-year-o.d, is a double Trojan Erica, 
e, pig Poland China spring gilts, and the of Kilgore, and sired by Scotch Sultan, | sired by the noted Earl Eric of Ballin- 
: grand big brood sow, Miss Big Bone, the sire of a number of prize winners for | dalloch, the dam being Echo of Culdees, 
= crhaps as good a yearling as will be of- | Kilgore. The dam of Patience is a daugh- | and backed by a noted Old Country prize 
if fered this year. As a pig she was a win- | ter of Golden Crown, and descends to | winning ancestry on both sides. The fact 
ner at the Minnesota State Fair, and she Imp. Estherville. She goes in the sale | that Messrs. Escher considered Echo Boy 
s raised a great litter the past season. bred to the well-known Kilgore bull, Fair | good enough to use considerably in their 
= qThree of her gilts are in the sale, and Acres Sultan. Sultan Mary is another | own herd before they sold him to Mr. 
; three of her boars were. good enough to | Sultan — heifer in this offering. Her | Hildreth is all the recommendation that 
i retain for breeding purposes in Mr. Maur- poe . Royal Sultan, and she descends | he needs. Over a dozen head of his 
: er's herd. Their sire, Expanso, was the | from Imp. Rosemary, by Flash. She is | calves are catalogued, besides the young 
futurity winner at Des Moines last fall. bred to Maxwelton Jester. Primulla ith, calves that sell with their dams are sired 
: This is a herd where big herd boars have sired by the Flynn bull, Young Prince 2d, | by Hecho Boy. Mr. Alildreth also includes 
: been followed by big herd boars for years. and Kate Flynn, from the Flynn herd, | two half-sisters of Echo Boy, both sired 
: “arly all of the gilts are by Long Had- | 4re@ two other good breeding cows in the | by Earl Eric, and both young. Two 
: ley, a grandson of Long King, and the sale. _Kate Flynn is the dam of the best more are daughters of Kanamura of-Bal- 
dams of many of the gilts are by a son heifer calf on the farm, and she is bred lindalloch, one of them being Kezie, out 
of Long King, which intensifies this pop- back to Maxwelton Jester. She descends | of Kensington of Homedale, by old Black 
4 nlar big breeding. Mammoth King, by | from the imported cow, Arabella, by | King of Woodlawn; the second dam _be- 
Long King, was used by Mr. Maurer two | North Star. Another in the sale is Sadie | ing the imported K Pride cow Kensing- 
seasons, followed by A Wonder Jr., lit- | May, a red, sired by the Cosgriff herd | ton, a daughter of Eurus of Ballinfal- 
a ter mate to the $245 pig, Long Wonder. | bull Victor Fashion. She belongs to the | loch and Key of Paris. The other daugh- 
: Plenty of 400-pound gilts are in this of- | Rosemary family, and is one of the oldest | ter of Kanamura is Kolo E., a four-year- 
fering, and bred to good boars. Lester | 12 the sale. The announcement gives | old K Pride, out of Kate of Dallas, daugh- 
7 is in Lyon county, Iowa, on the Great | Other particulars. The cattle represent | ter of the well-known Trojan Erica sire, 
: Northern and Rock Island railways. The | 8004 famiiies and with good Scotch tops. | Envoy of Benton. It will be seen that a 
f final announcement appears with thig | Their value is greatly enhanced hy be- | number are close up to Sir George's 
1 jssue. a ee Te —. a a a few of the cows are im- 
s the sire of ¢ exceptionally good lo ported. Mention can not be made of all 
BALMAT AND SWALE. of calves, also in the sale. Special men- | the attractions at this time, and those 
; The Balmat and Swale Duroc sale oc: tion of these good calves and their sire, | interested in buying should have the sale 
curs February 5th, at Mason City, Towa. ; Maxwelton Jester, was made in these catalogue. Write for it to W. J. Miller, 
r It is the second of a four days’ ‘circuit columns January 16th. At that time, Mr. | Newton, Iowa, mentioning Wallaces’ 
conducted by Auctioneer Mcllrath. In- | Kane — by sell * - ge mabe Farmer. 
iacd 3 his sale are ; yer of at- temember the time and place, Stanwood, : 
: clued in this sale are a number of at | fowa, Febmary 12th. See announcement | BENNETHUM’S, DUROG SALE, FEB- 
’ speaks the work of painstaking breeders, | OM page 178, and write for the catalog, a 
They are selling two line bred Model | Mentoning Wallaces’ Farmer. Immune Duroe Jersey sows, of the big, 
) Chief gilts, one by Rude’s Top Colonel, CHRISTIANSON’S DUROC SALE. smooth type, and of the prize winning 
one of the best Colonel boars” ever Golden Model, Crimson Wonder, and Ad- 
brought from the east. They are includ- Mr. Chas. Christianson, of Akron, Ia., | vancer breeding, will be sold by W. R. 
ing Select Graceful, a show yearling by will hold a public sale of Duroc Jersey 3ennethum, Madrid, Iowa, February 6th, 
Chief Select Jr., and out of Grace Won- bred sows and gilts February 17th. The, Friday of next week. Special mention of 
der, a winner at the Iowa and other state herd has passed through the _ disease, the Bennethum herd boars and particu- 
fairs. She is considered as good a sow which is of importance to the _ buyer. lars as to the offering appeared in these 
as was ever in the Balmat herd. The | Eleven are two and three-year-old sows | columns last week, but our readers are 
blood of Chief Select Jr., Golden Model which have proven good breeders; four | again reminded that Mr. Bennethum is 
Jr., and Towa Notcher make up the great- are fall yearlings, the balance being selling a splendid lot of big, smooth 
er part of the offering. Mr. Swale’s pur- spring gilts. This is the home of the spring gilts, and some of his best brood 


chase last week of Crimson Rose Again, 
the best sow in the record Shanks sa'e, 
shows the type and character of hogs he 
is striving for. Look up the advertise- 
ment and ask for the catalog. 
JANSSEN & SON’S DUROC SALE. 


Do not overlook the C. J. Janssen & 
Son's Duroc sale, at Meservey, Iowa, on 
February 4th. The gilts they are selling 
sired by Model Chief Jr., and the many 
sows bred to him, will be worth looking 
after. They are also using a young boar 
called Advanced Select, that is considered 
“some” boar. He is by Chief Select Jr., 
and out of the mammoth good sow, Ad- 
vance Belle, the dam of Fain’s Select and 
other good herd boars. Three of his lit- 
ter sisters are selling bred to Model Chief 
Jr. An extra good yearling is by Jans- 
sen's Chief, and out of a Golden Model Jr. 
dem. We can not begin to enumerate all 
the good ones here. The offering is 
strictly meritorious, and will be sold by 
a reliable breeder. The catalog goes into 
details, and should be had by everyone 
interested. See final announcement. 


CAHILL BROS.’ SALE. 


Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa, whose 
advertisement appears for the last time 
in this issue, will sell forty good, growthy 
Duroe Jerseys, next week, February 3d. 
They are selling a splendid sow in Proud 
Lady 2d, a daughter of Proud Wonder, and 
out of Girl From Ohio, by The Chief. She 
Sells bred to the 800-pound first prize 
State fair boar, Model Jim. They are sell- 
ing Lulu Maid, by old Red Tecumseh, 
that is a splendid producer and bred to 
Model Jim. A splendid fall yearling by 
Master Colonel is selling, whose dam was 
Duroc Maid, by Chief Select Jr. She 
Weighs 400 pounds. A high arched back 
Yearling is selling by Crimson Chief and 
out of Lady Best, by Achiever’s Best. 
When you have looked this offering all 
you will be impressed with its ap- 
rance as to its making good to the 
er. Don’t miss Cahill Bros.’ sale. 


CASTLE’S DUROC SALE. 

Mr. J. J. Castle, of Inwood, Iowa, well 
known to many Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers as a breeder of big Duroc Jerseys, 
announces his sixth annual sale at his 
Centennial Farm, for February 13th. For 
individual size, good quality, and attrac- 
tive breeding, this herd ranks with the 
best. And the fact that as good as Mr. 
Castle owns are selling makes it one of 
the important sales of the season. Proud 
iy 6th is selling, she a daughter of 
Proud Lady, that sold publicly for $1,275, 
an’ that produced the great boar, Chief 
Protection, that sired R. J.’s Medium 2d, 
one of the good sows sold in the record 
Shanks sale. Two gilts out of Proud 
Laiy 6th are selling, sired by the widely 
~g ‘wn Colonel Gano. There will be about 
a 
nu 









zen gilts sired by Crimson Indicator, 
ar that has sired an unusually large 
er of real high class sows and herd 








champion sow, Octave Thanet 5th, a sow 
that has produced a number of herd 
headers since coming into Mr. Christian- 
son’s hands, and she has furnished much 
of the breeding stock in the herd at the 
present time. Four of her’ yearling 
daughters are selling in the sale, two be- 
ing spring yearlings and two are fall 
yearlings. The herd represents the blood 
of Crimson Wonder, Ohio Chief, Tip Top 
Notcher and Defender. Mr. Christianson 
has arranged to furnish a catalog to ev- 
ery Wallaces’ Farmer reader interested. 
Read his advertisement in this issue. .. 


BREEDERS’ SALE. 


On February 14th, at Sycamore, IIL, 
under the auspices of the Sycamore 
Farmers’ Club, wto will have in charge 
the mid-winter fair and farmers’ insti- 
tute, various breeders will join hands in 
a public sale. Registered Percheron, 
Belgian and Shire stallions and mares 
will be offered; Short-horn, Polled Dur- 
ham, Hereford and Angus bulls, heifers 
and cows. George A. Fox is secretary of 
the Sycamore Farmers’ Club, and he will 
be glad to give full information con- 
cerning the sale. The catalogs will be 
ready February ist, and can be had on 
request. Note the advertisement of the 
sale in this issue. 


L. F. ATWATER’S DUROC SALE. 


L. F. Atwater’s Duroc sale will take 
place February 6th, at Bangor, Wis. Mr. 
Atwater will sell a great offering of 300- 
pound gilts, including the first and sec- 
ond prize winners at the Wisconsin State 
Fair. In all, there are forty head. About 
one-half of them are by Marion’s Won- 
der, the sire of Marion’s Wonder Again, 
that won second at Hamline, and for 
which a snug sum has been refused. Ma- 
rion’s Wonder is also the sire of the two 
prize gilts in the sale. He is by the 
champion Crimson Wonder Again, and 
that he sires prize winners is not sur- 
prisng. Read the final announcement in 
this issue. 

NEVILLE’S DUROC SALE. 

Just another word regarding the A. L. 
Neville Duroc sale, to be held at Aurelia, 
Iowa, February 5th. Since our last issue 
we have had the pleasure of looking over 
Mr. Neville’s sale offering, and we can 
assure our readers that everything is 
coming along finely. The fifty head he 
has ready for the sale are in excellent 
condition. They show the effects of the 
variety of feeds they are getting, and 
the wide range of the fields. Mr. Neville 
has been successful in settling his sows 
so that parties seeking early litters will 
not be disappointed here. Mr. Neville 
sold over forty boars the past season, a 
large number of which went to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, and gave satisfaction. 
The offering comprises a large variety of 
choice breeding. Perhaps the best thing 
in the sale is Golden Queen 8th, by Gold- 
en Model 2d. She is one of the largest 





sows, all bred for March litters, to the 
splendid herd boars mentioned last week. 
Several of the tried sows are daughters 
of Advancer 1st, and out of Model Again 
dams, Model Again being a show son of 
Golden Model, and was sold by Mr. Ben- 
nethum for $600. He was bred by Ben- 
nethum, as was Golden Model 2d, and 
several noted herd boars. The sires of 
the gilts are Advancer lst Again, he by 
Model Again, and I Am, he by the cham- 
pion Crimson Wonder I Am, out of a 
Proud Colonel dam. The dams of the 
gilts are by Golden Model, Advancer 1st, 
Model Again, Smith's Crimson Wonder, 
and Dusty Critic, he by Glendale Critic. 
They are bred to the extra good hog, 
Model, a show son of Smith’s Crimson 
Wonder and Lady M., by Golden Model; 
and to I Am 2d, by I Am. See announce- 
ment this week on another page, and 
write today for the sale catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. The sale will 
be held at the farm, three miles south of 
Madrid, and one mile north of High 
Bridge, where trains will be met. 


‘ TAYLOR & —— NEW IMPORTA.- 


well known to our 
readers as importers and breeders of 
Percheron, Shire and _ Belgian’ draft 
horses, write: ‘Our first importation of 
horses for the year 1914 just arrived at 
our barns this morning, January 21st. 
They left France on the Sth, and arrived 
in New York on the 19th. They all came 
in in good condition, and while some of 
them were thin in flesh, they show that 
they are the sort that will feed out into 
extra good individuals, and we will be 
glad to have those contemplating buying 
a stallion for the coming season’s busi- 
ness to come and inspect this importa- 
tion. We really think the horses in this 
importation have more good bone than 
any we ever imported. There has been 
no great expense on these horses to date 
except the first cost, and the cost of im- 
portation, and we can make very close 
prices on any animal in the lot. We also 
have some of our winners at the 1913 Il- 
linois State Fair in the barn, and we are 


Taylor & Jones, 


making special prices on them. If you 
are looking for a stallion, you can not 
well afford to fail to come to see these 


horses, and get our guarantee thereon.” 


SHORT-HORN BULLS OFFERED. 

Messrs. Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa, are 
offering a number of good Short-horn 
bulls just now. Three extra good year- 
lings are being offered, well Scotch topped 
and of the rugged, beefy type. Two that 
come under the class of herd headers are 
of last April calving. They are reds and 
pure Scotch. One is of the Elvira’s Rose 
family, got by a Missie bull; the other 
being out of a Choice Knight cow and 
sired by Knight’s Count. The dam of the 
former is an extra heavy milking cow. 
Parties in need of a bull should get in 
touch with Held Bros, at once. 
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DEAN’S POLAND CHINA GILTS. 
With referenec to the big type Poland 
China bred gilts which he is idvertising 
Im our paper, Mr. Clarence Dean, of Wes- 
ton, Mo., writes: “These gilts will ma- 
ture into sows of good quality, weighing 
from 650 to 700 pounds, and they are sired 


by Mastodon Price, and Griiter’s Long- 
fellow 3d, and are being bred to a son of 


Etlerbroek’s A Wonder, and to a grand- 
son of both A Wonder and Big Jumbo, a 
Peter Mouw big hog. These gilts are 
nicely marked, and bred to farrow in 
April and May. I also have a few tried 
sows for sale, and about twenty-five good 
boars yet en hand. My hogs are all vac- 
cinated with the double method, and are 
immune against cholera. These boars and 
gilts are out of litters of from nine to 
sixteen pigs, and I have several litters of 
from nine to thirteen pigs.”’ It would 
seem from the above that our readers 
should find the gilts Mr. Dean offers to be 
quite satisfactory. He will be glad to 
have you come and see them, or he will 
be pleased to describe and quote prices 
on them by mail. Write him. 


GERMAN COACH HORSES. 

Are you in the market for a German 
Coach stallion or mare, imported or na- 
tive bred? If you are, or would like to 
know anything about German Coach 
horses, you should call on or correspond 
with Messrs. Held Bros., of Hinton, 
Plymouth county, Iowa. These gentle- 
ment make a specialty of the German 
Coach horse. They have been breeding 
them for years, and have sent one of 
their firm abroad on two different occa- 
siorsS for new _ blood. Held Bros. are 
judges, and discriminating buyers. The 
best the breed affords is to be found at 
their farms. The more familiar one be- 
comes with the German Coach horse, the 
more he appreciates him. Such size, «ual- 


ity, style and action as Held Bros.’ 
horses possess are rarely found in any 
breed. It is a good time right now to 
look their stock over. 


MONEY SAVED IN BUILDING HOUSES 

The Gordon Van Tine Co., of 5328 Case 
St., Davenport, Iowa, estimate that you 
can save from $30 to $1,900 on the new 
house you build, depending on its size, if 


you buy the material of them, and they 
tell how you can save money in their 
special advertisement on our back page. 


They sell 
saving, coors, 
work—in short, 


‘umber in car lots, at a big 
windows, all kinds of mill- 
everything in the line of 


building material, ‘at remarkably low 
prices. Ther new catalogs for 1914 are 
out. There is one en millwork, one on 


roofing, and one on lumber, and they will 
be glad to send any one of these or all 


of them, on request. Also, if you want 
their plan hook, which gives a number 
of desirab'e plans for farm homes and 
barns, send them 19 cents, and it will be 
forwarded. Outside of the plan book, 


their catalogs are free, and a postal card 
or letter request is all that is necessary. 
Tf you want the plan book, Which will be 
interesting if you contemplate building, 
be sure to send 10 cents to cover the eost 
of postage. If you buy your material of 
the Gorden Van Tine Co., they will have 
their architects furnish you blue prints 
and plans for the carpenter, for any of 
the plans you wish to select, or they wilt 
be glad to help vou remodel your own 
house if you desire to change the old 
house on the farm this year. Their ex- 
pert services are at your command, and 
they will be glad to have you write them, 


THE SWINGING JOINT WOVEN WIRE 
FENCE. 

A feature of the Apex woven wire fence 
—made by the Janesville Barb Wire Co., 
505 S. Franklin St., Janesville, Wis.,—is 
the swinging joint. The manufacturers 
point out that no matter what the sur- 
face of your land may be, that this 
swinging joint enables the Apex fence to 
fit perfectly, that it does not bind, buckle 
or strain at the joints, and that it ‘takes 
the trouble out of fence stretching.” The 
stay wires clasp the line wires firmly, 
yet the line wires swing free from the 
ground. They have issued some very in- 
teresting literature giving details with 
regard to this swinging joint fence, and 
they will be glad to send their fence lit- 
erature, and also their literature giving 
full information ocneerning Apex steel 
drive posts, these posts and Apex fence 
making an ideal combination. <A _ postal 
card or letter request will bring prompt 
information concerning beth fence and 


posts. The literature also gives practical 
hints on fence building. We believe a 
number of our readers will find this 


booklet of value. 
ATLAS CEMENT. 

In buying cement or any 
uct, it is well to buy a trade-marked 
brand whenever possible, as the trade- 
mark means a guarantee of quality. A 
cement which is recognized as a standard 
of the market is the Atlas Portland ce- 
ment, made by the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co., of 30 Broad St., New York City. 
This company have issued much inter- 
esting information with regard to cement 
and its uses on the farm, and they will 
be glad to give our readers full informa- 
tion concerning their product, and to 
send them the valuable booklet, ‘“Con- 
crete About the Home and on the Farm,’’ 
which they have issued in a number of 
editions. A postal card or letter request 
will bring it. 

DELICIOUS APPLES. 

One of the features of the Stark Year 
Book, which gives information concern- 
ing all of their nursery stock, is the 
chapter on Stark Delicious Apples, which 
the Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., of Box 163, Louisiana, Mo., term the 
most amazing apple production in two 
centuries. The illustrations in the book 
are in colors, and they will interest those 


other prod- 


who want to buy nursery stock of any 
kind. Many of our readers wil! be inter- 
ested in the Stark Delicious Apple, and 


the book above mentioned wil! be of par- 
ticular interest. Either a postal card or 
letter request to Stark Bros. Nurseries 
and Orchards Co., at the above address 
will bring the Stark Year Book by return 
mail. 
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HENRY DORR 


—. 


JNO. SCHMIEDER & SON 


Dorr-Schmieder Poland-China Sale—Both Herds Immuned 


The sixteenth annual Poland-China sale to be held from Evergreen Farm, owned by Henry Dorr of Remsen, Iowa, will take place 


We are each consigning 30 head. 


sire, Dorr’s Expansion. 


will be nothing offered better. 


Except 6, all are spring gilts and fall yearlings, 
City 1913, the fourth prize gilt that was litter sister to the herd boar Dorr bought from Schmieder, and the gilt ‘Lukens bought. 
boar, D. S. Monare h, and out of the sweepstakes sow Winning Beauty. 
gilts are by the sweepstakes 900 Ib. Blue Valley Chief. 
Quite a sprinkling of new blood is also listed. 
Winne r, and related the same to the $225 fall sow that topped the 1912 Dorr sale. 
All bred to great boars. 


H. $. DUNCAN and J. A. BENSON, Auctioneers 


Parties coming by train get off at Marcas. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1914 


and among them are the first, 


Address for catalog, 


Greater part of the Dorr offering is by the 1913 sweepstakes boar, Expand er. Few 
The third prize fall sow selling is half sister on dam’s side to the sweepstakes sow, Prize 
We are consigning an offering of large, quality sows 


second and third prize under year sows at Sioux 


One gilt is by the first prize Nel), 


Two gilts.are full sisters to Winning Beauty. Eight fall and spring yearlings and many 


w are by the champion 


We sincerely believe there 


HEWRY DORR, or JOHN SCHMIEDER & SON, Remsen, lowa 





Mail bids sent to Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine, will receive careful attention. 
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Sprucemead Farm 


Short-horns 


For sale—Two outstanding 
Scotch bulls, 900 to 1000 Ibs. 
A carload of young cows and 
heifers with calves at foot. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 


FOR SALE » THE ‘SHORT- HORN HERD BULL 

Count Mayflower 352112 
grandson of Avondale, dam 
Archer’s Sunray, a Heatherwick Mayflower, sired by 
Archer's Best, Also 5 good young Scotch bulls, 
roans and reds, sired by Count Mayflower, and of the 
Missie, Craibstone Baroness, Mayflower and Broad- 
hooks families. If looking for a Scotch herd header, 
see these. They are extra good values for the money 
asked. Address J. L. REECE, New Providence, la. 
Shipping stations. Lawn Hill and Union. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


ile rd bulls: Silver Chief 383924 and Duke of Glenside 
363672. Former bya son of Kose of Glenside, world’s 
re cord Short-horn cow, the daiter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess. 9.467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter fn 10 mos.: and of Dolly 5th Black- 
wood, 11,290 'bs. milk in one year with second calf 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of both sexes for 
sale. including a young son of Wild Eyes Duchess, 
the winner of first among the Short-horns in the lowa 
cow contest. Residence in town. Write for catalog 
HM. L. © OBE & | SON, independence, Ha. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


Breeders of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberiland’s Last for sale, sired by 
Royal Cumberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
buli 

Also. choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspe ction n invited. 





Three-year-old, red; 


5 Yearling Short-horn Bulls sai. 


One ten mos. Scotch bull by Dauntless Goods. 
All are reds and roans. 


HELD BROS., 





Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


Short- horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topyd yearling, cheap, others 


coming yearlings. Call or write 
™M. 


WwW. MYERS. Beaman. Iowa 


Walnut Lawa Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
Dulles 3 two-year-olds, 7 vearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Comeand see them 
Sas. ME. - DEES =e. Cascade. fowa 


- Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites 2nd Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town 

qi. HM. GEORGE, Monticello, towa 


INVERNESS SCOTSH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174, one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
e bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in- 





TILTON. 


10 Short-horn Bulls 


From 10 to 18 months old. Dark reds and roans of 
the choicest bree ding and individual merit. Bulls in 
service—Lodestone’s Best 288754, Glenview Dale 4th 
5272. Farm within city limits 
- EK. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, | iowa 


Scotch Topped Heifers for Sale 


n re ‘d sheife rs, one to three Scotch tops. 16 to 32 
Bia Ha fuberculin tested. Sired by a son of 
3urge’s + 2eymusk. A few bulls forthe spring trade, 
W. FF. JENKINSON. Algona, lowa lowa 


SHORT- HORN BULLS 


solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos, 
ol a All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


__—__—_—s Maquoketa, iowa 
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Young Bulls for Sale 


“he Iowa State College offers for sale a few choice 
young Short-horn and Angus bulls coming one year 
old, Address 


Division of Agriculture 
lowa State College, | Ames, lowa 




















50 Pedigreed Short-horns 


AIND 


10 Pure Bred Percherons 


WILL BE SOLD AT 


Marshalltown, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. 11 


in the Seventh Annual Mid- winter Sale of the Marshall County Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association. The 35 good Short-horn females include 20 cows and 
heifers, pure Scotch in pedigree, that are high class and good enough for the 
best herds. The blood of the International winners—Baron’s Pride, Prince 
Robin and Merry Dale (by Avondale) is liberally represented. A family of 
Bates Wildeyes is listed. The 15 bulls are the best productions of the consignors 
during the past year. Eight are Scotch and one headers of the best Marr, 
Duthie and Cruickshank blood. The following old established breeders con- 


tribute cattle: 
E, W. Harmon, H. G. Bosch 


E. A. Fricke 








Binford & Son, _—_ Lewis Bros., 
F. B. Meier A. G. Nyce 

B. Dannen & Sons, well known breeders and exhibitors, consign 10 Perch- 
erons—4 mares and 6 stallions, including the y -arling stallion Mamers, a 
futurity winner at Des Moines last fall. For catalog address 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer E. W. HARMON, Pres., Marshalltown, lowa 




















Cahill Bros.’ Duroc Sale 
Rockford, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. 3 


aay boned type will go in our annual bred sow 
ig type boar, Model Jim, a witiner of first prize 


40 Head of immune sows 1111( gilts of the large, 
sale on the above date. Thirteen are bred to the |! 
at the South Dakota state fair 1913, and sired by Golden Mode! 20th, also a first prize state fair 
boar. Cherry Col., lowa Select a1: Iowa Select 2d are the other service boars. The offering is 
sired principally by Master Col., Crimson Chief a1:\d Ohio Boy. We will state that they will com- 
pare favorably with the best we have sold in the many saies we have held. They will do good to 
= hoever gets them. Sale at farm near Cartersville, 12 miles south of Mason City on the C.& N. W. 





Catalog on request to 
J. L. McILRATH, Aucticneer CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 


SELECT OFFERING OF 40 DUROCS 


BY JANSSEN & SON 
Meservey, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. 4 


They say that with experience comes wisdom. We believe this holds good in the hog business. 
At least we begin to realize partially on the type and size of the hog we set out to produce. Additions 
have been made to our herd from year to year of the blood that has been most appreciated at the 
leading fairs and at public Sales. We have to offer this year an exceptional lot of tried sows, fall 
yearlings and spring gilts. Our herd boar, Model Chief Jr., is an honor to his sire, the champion 
Model Chief 2d. The offering is strong in the blood of Chief Select, Advancer, Crimson Wonder and 
Golden Model. The catalog gives particulars. Address for same, 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, 


BALMAT & SWALE’S DUROC SALE 


Will occur at the Balmat = 
Farm at the edge of Mason City, la., Thursday, Feb. 5 

We are selling 35 head of high bred. quality sows. composed of six tried matrons. a dozen fall year- 
lings and seventeen spring gilts. They are the get of such boars as Notcher Chief. first and second 
prize boar at the Minnesota and lowa state fairs respectively; the prize winning 800 pound boar, Chief 
Select Jr.. and C. J.’°s Chief. Five good fall sows are by ason of Crimson Wonder Again. and their 
dam was Golden Girl, first prize sow at Hamlin. second at Des Moines. and full sister to Blue Ribbon 
Model that won first at both above mentioned shows and sold to Wm. Modrow for $300. We are includ- 
ing two line-bred Model Chief gilts. All are bred to high class boars for early litters. 

Address for catalog either 


C. J. SWALE, Fredericksburg, lowa, cr §BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


J. LL. MceitLRATH, Auctioneer 


ATWATER’S DUROG SOW SALE 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 


We will sell 40 head of spring gilts that in growing condition will weigh 300 Ibs. on an average, January 
10th. They are large because they are from large ancestors. About half of them are by Marion’s Won- 
der, a hog that weighed 1000 lbs. at 30 months. he being a son of the champion C rimson Wonder Again and 
out of the famons sow, H. A *s Queen. Balance are sired by I Am Chief by Chief I Am. an undefeated 
boar at the Wisconsin and Minnesota state fairs. They have “e bred to Lee’s Defender by A.’s Defender, 
Select Advancer by Chief Select, Regulator by Reed's Top Col., Corrector by Sensation Wonder and out of a 
Golden Mode! 2d dam. and L. A.’s Col. by Col. L. The quality and size of these gilts surpass any we have yet 
raised; they are the kind we have been striving many years to produce. We are including the first and sec- 
ond prize gilts at the Milwaukee fair. and two-thirds of the offering are as good. For those who cannot 
attend, mai! bids sent to Auctioneer J. L. McIlrath in my care will receive fair treatment. Bangor is on the 
main line of the C. & W. and C. M. & St. P. railways from LaCrosse to Milwaukee and Chicago. Sale 


held in heated sal tite 
oMFor catalog. aidress L. F. ATWATER, Bangor, Wisconsin 


For catalog, address 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Auctioneer, J. L. McILRATH Meservey, lowa 


























at our farm near 
Bangor, Wis. 


We are holding our an- 
nua! sale this year on 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and registered 
Right in “Yo Strong individually 
6 GOOD BULLS 
Pride—Erica— Blackbird — Queen Mother 
and other tribes represented. Priced at bed. 
rock figures. If you want a bargain. see me 
or write. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, I. 


Between Peoria and Bloomington on L. E. & Y. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULIS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable 

Call or write. 


P, J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 











prices, 





sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired by the worlu’s fair 
and state fair priz: winning bull, Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire of International winners. Leading blood 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa. 





Angus Bulls For Sale 
A few choicety bred year-old bulls of the good, 

thick doddy type, at reasonabie prices. Inspection 

invited on Springdale farm, adjoining this city 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Angus Bull For Sale 


Key of Pleasure 145245 by Prince Ito 2d 54471, 
dam Key of Highlington 72744. Write for ful! par- 
ticulars. 


CHAS. H. McMILLIN, 
Angus and Percherons 


Choicely bred bulls of serviceable ages. also cows 
and heifers. The International grand champion, 
Helix, heads our Percherons. Stallions for sale. 
Stock at reasonable prices. 
BROWN & WALKER, 





Lohrville, lowa 





Clarinda, lowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


——— EEE 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
Highest HOLSTEINS Quality 


Bulls and Gows 


ULLS ready for service out of 

year record, high record cows 

Cows and heifers of fine individuality 
at moderate prices. 

















R. B. Young, Buffalo Center, la. 














Choice Young “Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service. fine individ- 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg.. BRATTLEBORO, VT. VI. 


sired by Korndyke — 
DeHKoil’s Prince. 015 % 
left old enough for use. A!! fro 2 
A. RK. O. dams and good 
individuals. 
GEE McKAY BROS., Suckingham, lowa 
ifer and 


OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked he 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old. $20 eacD, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. Saas 


Cedar Falls, lowa 




















RED POLL. 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num~ 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, la. 
10 Red Polled Bulls 10 


from 3 to 20 mos. old, sired by Tilly’s Baron 2201! and 
Evans 17421. Right in form and breeding and repre- 
sent the best families of the breed, Can also spare 
a few good young heifers. Prices the lowest. 
ROGER VAN EVERA, R. 1, Davenport, lowa. 
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EXCEPTIONAL AUTOMOBILE VALUE 


~ seems to be the consensus of opin- 


id those who have looked over the 


jon ; . “9 rs 

ne\ effery four-cylinder car, _ selling 
econ » with electric lighting and start- 
ing stem, glass front, speedometer; in 
ghort, every equipment an auto owner 
oul: desire. There are features about 
this car_ that will strongly appeal to the 
pros tive purchaser of a& car. In the 
firs! lace, it is light in weight. This 


economy in gasoline, and in tires. 


mei , Jase E 7 
It ! plenty of power, and it is a speedy 
car iving fully as much speed as any 
cal ner could desire. It is a very sim- 


ple r to operate, and to take care of. 
It is very quiet car—exceptionally quiet 


jn fact. The manufacturers, the Thos. 
B ffery Co., of Kenosha, Wis., want 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 


in automobiles, to write for a copy 













of the “Jeffery Circle,’’ which tells how 
this car has been produced at so low a 
pric’ They point out that the motor is 
the igh-speed, high efficiency, block 
type. such as is used in practically all of 
the eh-class foreign cars, and they at- 
tribute lots of the success of the new 
Jeffery to the new type of motor. Foreign 
automobiles, on account of the very high 
price of gasoline, are especially designed 
fo. mnomy of fuel, and this is one of 
the features that will make the new Jef- 
fery popular. Fither a postal card or 
lett request to the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., will bring a copy of the 
“ r Circle,’ and likewise a copy of 
the Jeffery catalog, by return mail. The 
T) B. Jeffery Co. will be glad also to 
give you the name of the nearest Jeffery 
dealer, so that you can call and look the 
car over in person. They want you to 
see it, and find out about it, before buy- 
ing a car. 


AN INTERESTING INCUBATOR CAT- 
ALOG 


A catalog which has lots of the human 
jnterest element therein, and which gives 
much practical and valuable information 
with reference to the hatching of chick- 
ens by inecubagion, and the raising there- 
of. is the Old Trusty catalogue, issued by 
the M. M. Johnson Co., of Clay Center, 
Neb.. makers of the famous Old Trusty 
incubators, An interesting feature of this 
log is the many illustrations of the 
y industry which it contains. The 
hus rations are furnished by Old Trusty 
jeubator users, and the letters repro- 
duced from users certainly show that the 
machines have given unusual satisfac- 
tio! The price of Old Trusty incubators 
is considerably lower than when the M. 
M. Johnson Co. first started. The de- 
mand for the incubator has grown, and 
their factory capacity has been increased 
—and they are now able to sell their in- 
tor, on account of the large number 
each year, at a remarkably low 
They tell about this, and about 
ninety-day free trial, and their 
twenty-year guarantee, in a special ad- 
vertisement on page 163. This adver- 

















tise nt also calls particular attention 
to the interesting catalog above men- 
1 They will deem it a favor if 





aces’ Farmer readers will write for 
this catalog, making mention of the pa- 
per, and if there are any special ques- 
tions you wish to ask with regard to Old 
Trusty incubators, they will be glad to 
answer them. Their advertisement is 
a little different from the ordinary, and 
it will prove interesting to a good many 
of our readers interested in poultry. 
Look it up. 


BOWSHER FEED GRINDERS. 


Feed mills which will crush and grind 
ear corn, with or without the shucks, 
and which will also grind wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, and all small grains, or a 
combination of corn and oats, and which 
give the most satisfactory kind of serv- 
ice, are made by the N. C. Bowsher Co., 
South Bend, Ind. For many years the 
Bowsher folks have been making feed 
milis, and they make a grinder in every 
style desired. If you want a power grind- 
er, with elevator, you can have it, or if 
it is simply a sweep grinder you want, 
the Bowsher folks have it. They have 
issued an interesting booklet giving full 
particulars concerning their grinders, and 
a copy thereof can be had on_ request. 
Either send them a postal card or let- 
ter request ™ the above address, and it 
Will be forwarded by return mail. If 
there are questions you want to ask with 
regard to grinders or grinding, the Bow- 
sher Company will be pleased to answer 
them. They will deem it a favor if you 
Will mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
Writing them. 


TOWER SURFACE CULTIVATORS. 
unique illustration showing the dif- 


ference between surface cultivation of 
eorn, and shovel cultivation of corn, will 
be found in the advertisement of the J. 
D. Tower & Sons Co., Ninth St., Men- 
dota, Il, on page 162. Messrs. Tower 


ma. be said to be the original makers of 
the surface cultivator, and they have 
Made surface cultivators exclusively for 
Many years, and their Tower cultivator 
has certainly made a splendid record. 
They have issued some very interesting 
literature with regard to surface culti- 
Vation, which they will be glad to send to 
realers of Wallaces’ Farmer. The title 
of the book is the “Twentieth Century 
Corn Book.” Either a postal card or let- 
ter request to the above address will 
bring it by return mail. 


SATISFACTORY MANURE SPREAD- 
ERS. 
few of the many satisfactory fea- 


tures of the International Harvester Co. 
Manure spreaders, are mentioned in the 


Manure spreader advertisement of the 
International Harvester Co. of America, 
Chicago, Tll., on page 170. They call par- 


ticular attention first that it has steel 
frame and steel wheels, that all parts 
including the box, beater, spreading 
Mechanism, apron, etc., are built by ex- 
Perts, of the best materials and from 
Careful designs, based on _ field tests. 
There are a number of different styles 
of I. H. C. spreaders to choose from, and 
the International Harvester Co. will be 
glad to send you their spreader book, 








which is more than a mere catalog, as 
is gives practical and reliable informa- 
tion with regard to manure and its value 
—which a good many of our readers will 
be glad to have. A postal card or letter 
request to them at Chicago, IIL, will 
bring the catalog by return mail. The 
balance of the International line is men- 
tioned in this advertisement, and you 
can get particulars concerning any In- 
ternational implement you desire. 


SATISFACTORY AIR COOLED GASO- 
LINE ENGINES. 


An air cooled gasoline engine, which 
has grown in popularity is the New Way, 
made by the New Way Motor Co., of 
Lansing, Mich. In their advertisement 
on page 158 they reproduce a testimonial 
from an Iowa user of the New Way, and 
it is one of many like letters which they 
have received from New Way users. Cat- 
alog No. 426 describes and goes into de- 
tails with regard to New Way engines, 
which are made in various sizes, and 
gives the reasons why they are thorough- 
ly satisfactory. for the farmer desiring 
reliable power.” The New Way Motor Co. 
will be glad to supply you with a copy, 
and to answer any questions you may de- 
sire to ask with regard to the New Way 
air cooled engine, and the work it will 
do. No matter for what purpose you 
want a gasoline engine, they will be glad 
to hear from you, and they believe they 
can interest a good many of our readers 
in their New Way engines. 


THE WIZARD MAGNETO FOR GASO. 
LINE ENGINES. 


The magneto has done more to make 
gasoline engines satisfactory than any 
other one improvement, as the most of 
the trouble with gasoline engines, both 
those for farm use and in automobiles, 
has been ignition trouble, and since the 
introduction of the magneto, this has 
been largely done away with. The Wiz- 
ard magneto is the product of the Her- 
cules Electric Co., 2147 Northwestern 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., and the manu- 
facturers give the names of the gasoline 
engines which are using Wizard mag- 
netos in a special advertisement on page 
158. They also tell about Wizard mag- 
netos and the work they will do in a gen- 
eral way, and call particular attention to 
the booklet entitled ‘“‘The Happy Engine 
Owner,’’ which goes into details. A pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring this 
booklet by return mail. 


A SATISFACTORY CORN PLANTER. 

A corn planter which enables the op- 
erator to drop two, three or.four kernels 
in the hill, as desired, and whieh can be 
used as an edge drop, flat drop, variable 
drop, or drill planter, is the Moline Fly- 
ing Dutchman, made by the Moline Plow 
Co., of Dept. 20, Moline, Ill. They tell 
about this planter in a special advertise- 
ment on page 167, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to ask for the Fly- 
ing Dutchman planter booklet, and the 
name of the Moline dealer in your town. 
Their planter is made with or without 
fertilizer attachment, and disk furrow 
openers and 36-inch wheels can be had at 
@ slight additional cost. The planter 
booklet gives full particulars. Ask for it. 


SPRAYING GUIDE FREE. 

A booklet which tells how and when 
to spray, gives full information concern- 
ing the different formulas, can be had on 
request to the Deming Co., 234 Depot St., 


Cleveland, Ohio, makers of the well- 
known Deming spray pumps. The Dem- 
ing Co. make spray pumps from the 


smallest hand size up to the largest pow- 
er sizes, there being more than twenty 
kinds—a sprayer for every purpose. They 
will be glad to send you their spraying 
guide free, and likewise other informa- 
tion concerning their spray pumps, if you 
desire. We would deem it a favor if our 
readers would mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing. 
HOW TO GROW CORN. 


Under this title, an instructive and in- 
teresting booklet has been issued by the 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co.. of 
452 W. Iron St.. Rockford, TiL, and they 
advise us that they will be glad to send it 
to any of our readers on request. They 
are makers of Emerson foot lift plows, 


made in both gang and sulky style; Em- 
erson cultivators, mowers, ate. Their 


booklet will undoubtedly interest a good 

many of our readers. 

THE SWINGING JOINT WOVEN WIRE 
FENC 


The special feature of Janesville woven 
wire fence is the swinging joint, which 
makes the fence adjust itself to uneven 
ground. The Janesville Barb Wire Co., 
105 S. Franklin St., Janesville, Wis., are 
also sending out with this fence the Apex 
steel drive posts, and they make a mighty 
attractive fence post. They have issued 
a new catalogue giving full information 
concerning these new posts, and likewise 
with regard to the swinging joint Apex 
fence, and they will be pleased to send 
this catalogue on request. They give in- 
formation about their gates also. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SILO BOOKLET. 


We acknowledge receipt of a very at- 
tractive silo booklet from the Puffer- 
Hubbard Mfg Co., of 3202 26th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn... whose advertisement on 
page 87 illustrates and describes the 
Minneapolis panel silo which has been 
used for a good many years in Minnesota 
and adjoining states. The booklet they 
have issued gives practical information 
on the value of silage, the best methods 
of planting corn, and cutting corn in- 
tended for the silo, and one of its at- 
tractive features are the photographs 
showing Minneapolis panel silos on var- 
ious farms in the West, and letters from 
users, telling how they are pleased there- 
with. The booklet also describes in de- 
tail how the eos peas silo is 
constructed. The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. 
Co. have adopted a new sales plan this 
year, and they will be glad to tell ypu 
all about it. They want you to know 
all about their silo, and their plan of 
selling, and a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring prompt information. It 
will certainly pay our readers who raise 
either dairy or beef cattle to put in a silo 

















two-year-old with heavy bone; 
Col. Gano and King the Col. 


by Col. Gano. 


Get our satalog. It tells all. 


Sixth Annual Offering From 
Castle’s Centennial Herd 


OF 


Duroc Jerseys 
Inwood, la., Friday, February 13th 


45 head of immune, big type sows and gilts, of which 16 are yearling tried sows we ighing 500 
and 600 lbs.; 2 fall yearlings weighing 500 Ibs. 
just big, long, roomy stuff in nice breeding condition. 
dates given in the catalog. They are the get of such highly prized boars as Crimson Indicator, 
a boar whom none dispute his reputation as one of the greatest Crimson Wonder boars ever in 
the west; Col. Gano, Model Chief Again, Castle’s Model, 
Chief, Harding’s King of Cols., and a few others. 


-, and 27 gilts weighing 300 to 400 Ibs. 


Golden Gano and Larson’s Jumbo. Last two named are by 
Am selling the great sow, Proud Lady 6th, a daughter of the 
$1275 Proud Lady, and a half sister to Chief Protection. 
Ours is pronounced by some as the banner offering of the northwest this year. 
Address for same, 


BENSON, THOMPSON and McLAUGHLIN, Aucts. 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 
be met at Inwood, Larchwood, Alvord and Canton, So. Dak. 








Not fat, 
Every one guaranteed to farrow to 


( ‘hie f Protection, Ring Master, Long 
Offering is bred to Klein’s Model, an 800 Ib. 


Two Proud Lady 6th gilts are selling 


J. J. CASTLE, Inwood, lowa 


Parties coming by train will 




















eee OFFERING 





The Heavy Boned Durocs 











tried sows. 
sow, Octave Thannet 5th. 


nesota and illinois state fairs. 


the champion sow. 





Akron, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. {7 


CHOLERA IMMUNE 


We will offer 35 head, of which 19 are spring gilts, 4 fall yearlings and 11 
Two yearlings and two fall sows are daughters of the champion 
Former are by Sol’s Crimson Wonder, « 
at Sioux City; two latter are by Ohio Chief’s Last, a prize winner 
Herd represents the blood of Crimson Wonder, 
Ohio Chief, Golden Model, Tip Top Notcher and Defender. 
to Lincoln Chief 4th, H. A.’s Wonder Again and Octave’s Col.—latter a son of 
For catalog address 


GHAS. CHRISTIANSON, 


THOMPSON, MORSE and WILLIAMS, Auctioneers 


2d prize boar 
at the Min- 


Offering is bred 


Akron, lowa 





























this year if they do not have one, as the 
silo has proved beyond any question its 
value. 





W. H. Barr & Son, Elliott, Iowa, ad- 
vertise their Polled Durham herd bull, 
Crowder 8313, for sale at a bargain. See 
ad elsewhere in this issue, and write. 

J. C. Baily, Marshalltown, Iowa, will 
hold his annual Poland China bred sow 
sale February 17th, when he will sell a 


i good lot of big type sows, particulars of 


which will be given next week. 

March 6th is announced by C. Struve & 
Sons, of Manning, Iowa, as their date for 
a public sale of Short-horns. An excel- 
lent offering will be made at that time, 
and our readers may expect full infor- 
mation in a later issue. 

Cc. W. Phillips, Iowa’s newly elected 
director of the American Poland China 
Association, New Sharon, Iowa, will hold 
his annual Poland sow sale February 19th 
—and will offer some special attractions 
in big type sows at that time. Watch 
for particulars next week, and writé for 
the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

An interesting little bookelt on ‘Lubri- 
cating the Motor’’ has been issued by the 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., makers of Dixon graphite trans- 
mission and differential grease, and oth- 
er Dixon graphite and oils and _ lubri- 
ecants. <A postal card or letter request 
asking for Booklet No. 46 will bring this 
interesting little booklet. 

E. J. Heisel, Fremont, Iowa, wires us 
January 20th, from New York City, that 
his January importation of stallions ar- 
rived at New York from France on that 
date. The horses will soon be at Mr. 
Heisel’s barns, and further particulars 
concerning them may be expected. With 
the horses already on hand, it makes Mr. 
Heisel a mighty nice lot to show pros- 
pective purchasers. e 

Cc. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Iowa, for 
twenty-one years a breeder and exhibitor 
of Langshans, is now offering an excep- 
tionally good lot of cockerels. He also 
has one of the best herds of Poland 
Chinas in the state, and is the newly 
elected president of the American Poland 
China Association. He holds a big type 
Poland sale February 19th, particulars of 
which will be given later. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing Mr. Phillips. 

Henry Lefebure’s annual catalog of 
royal Belgian draft horses for 1914 con- 
tains 120 pages and over 100 illustrations. 
The illustrations are from life, and show 
better than we can describe the good 
class of stallions and mares on hand at 
Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium, Fairfax, 
Iowa. It is of especial interest to dis- 
criminating buyers, and can be had for 
the asking. Write Mr. Lefebure, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Remember the big type Poland sales 
to be held by C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Ia., 
next Tuesday, February 34d, and the next 
day by D. H. Jacobson, of Gilbert Sta- 





tion, both sales being within five or six 
miles of Ames, Iowa. Some particulars 
of these good offerings, with the an- 
nouncement, appeared in last week's is- 
sue, and those interested in buying should 
have the sale catalogs. Write for them, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and try 
and be at the sales. 

R. B. Young, Buffalo Center, Lowa, well 
known as a breeder of the very best 
class of Holstein cattle, writes: “EI take 
pleasure in announcing the purchase of 
the bull, Buffalo Burton Doede, by Carli 
Hanson, Ringsted, lowa. He is just past 
a year old, and a large, vigorous, straight 
backed, youny bull, with breeding unex- 
celled. Mr. Hanson was well pleased 
with the bull, and with regard to him 
says: ‘He is the best bull | have taken 
in on this farm, and to my judgment he 
is the best individual of them all; in 
fact, the only one I feel satisfied with.’ ” 








TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


A FINE LOT OF 


Immune Sept. and Oct. Boars and Gilts 


These will be sold mated, singly or in numbers 
preferred by purchaser. They area fine lot and will 
average nearly 100 pounds in growthy flesh. Now is 
the time to buy, as the spring market will undoubt- 
edly be high. Come to see my herd or write me your 
wants. Address 
J.B. MACKOY, 








Farragut, lowa 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Shropshires 


We have for sale at a reason- 
able price, over 100 head of high 
class registered Shropshire ewes 
bred to lamb in April. About 30 
of these are sired by Blatherwick 
256115, the sire of more than 100 
ist prize and champtonship win- 
ners at world and state fairs. 
Schofield Bros.. Werthington, Minn. 


Walnut Grove Duroc Jersey 


Bred Sows, of the large type. Al! safe in pig and 
vaccinated with the double treatment. 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, Reck Rapids, lowa 


Three Reg. Clydesdale Stallions 


for sale. Two coming three and one coming two 
years. For particulars address 


L. ALLAMAND, R. 3, Monticello, lowa 
P. D. Herd Bull For Sale 


We now offer our doubte standard Polled Durttam 
herd bull, Crewder 9313, 4 yr. inJan., red, weighs over 
@ ton, not fat. He is an extra good individual and bas 
gooa disposition. Will sell now at $150, half his 
value. Address J. D. BARR, RB. 1, Elliott, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





Jan. 30, 1914 











Importations arrived Sept, 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 
24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d. Other importations will 
follow throughout the winter and spring months. 

Herd Headers—25 extra well bred Percheron 
and Belgian stallions specially selected to head 
herds of full blood mares. 

100 Stallions that will weigh 100 tons. 


A.B.HOLBERT,Proprietor 
Greeley, lowa 










Holbert Horse Importing Company 





















Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


We can show you more big ton high class 
Percheron or Belgian stallions than any other 
two firms in the U.S., as well as some very choice 
Shires. 

Can you handle a few stallions for sale pur- 
poses? If so, we cansupply you whether you want 
one or twenty. 

(Send 15 cents in stamps for our beautiful six 
colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions 
in the yards, or 10 cents for the most complete 
willustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Manager of Northwest Department 
and Barns, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

















Headquarters for High Class Imported and Home Bred 


‘Percheron, Shire and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 


My new importation of stallions and mares include some of the best that 
have been brought to America—some prize winners, and all good big ones— 
the best I ever imported. If you are interested in the best do not fail to see 


these. Some will be winners at future shows, as was Farceur, my grand 
champion Belgian at this vear’s lowa state fair, and Bow Ragged Boy, my 
reserve champion Shire. Paramount farm has also produced more first prize 
futurity winners at the state fair than any other farm. Inspection invited. 


Farm two miles from Hudson and nine from Waterloo. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


WM. GROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 


LEFEBURE’ 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 STALLIONS, MARES and COLTS, imp. and Home Bred 


All are tn fine shape and comprise the best lot of stallions I ever im- 
ported. All colors and ages from 1 to 5-year-olds. Some were prize win- 
ners in the old country, and a more drafty. better boned lot, with as much quality, cannot be found 
anywhere in America. Also a few imported Percherons. 

Farms located three miles east of Fairfax, eight miles west of Cedar Rapids, and three miles 
west of Lefebure Crossing on the Cedar Rapids & lowa City Interurban, Notify me and I will meet 
you at Interurban or Fairfax. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Fre ti tations— 1 llowed ‘ 
to reatow. Write for ence yt a HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn Co., la. 


Grand View 54—Parcherons and Belgians—54 


Stallions and Mares 
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imported and Home Bred 


Our last importation arrived Oct. 2d. We personally selected 
the best to be had of the best breeders in France and Belgium. 
They are large, big boned and sound, and for sale worth the 
money. See us before you buy. It will pay you. 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids. 
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| Trumans’ Champion Stud 


(00—Stallions and Mares—100 


The Best That Money Will Buy in 


Shires, Belgians, Percherons, Suffolks 


Two new importations this season. The best 
in breeding and strong individually. Our 
prices the lowest. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Illinois 























Our Personally Selected Nov. Importation 


PERCHERONS anb SHIRES 


is exceptionally high ae, gna consists of stallions and mares— 


yearlings to 5-year-olds. With some from our former importation 
and our home grown stallions and mares we have a large number to 
select from. As we are crowded for winter quarters we will make 
special prices for 30 days. We sell direct from the farm to 
buyers and can compete with anyone on good horses at low prices. 
Farm 14 mi. fromtown. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
RB. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELLVILLE, IA. 
17 miles east of Des Moines. Interurban car every hour. 


ercheron, Belgian and Shire Staitions 


We make a specialty = good, big, rugged type with action. Our two-year-olds weigh 1800 to 1%0. and 
matured horses 1850 to 2260. We were in Europe early, which gave us the choice of the best and enabled us 
to pick the right kind, and being a native of France have the advantage in buying which enables us to save 
money for our customers. Prices range from $900 to $1250, few a little higher, with the home bred cheaper. 
Will furnish a state license, a guarantee of soundness, in accordance with the Nebraska state law. (urguat 
antee and terms are right. Come and see us. Seward is 26 mi. west of Lincoln. Farm adjoins city on north. 


JOS. ROUSSELLE & SONS, Seward, Nebraska 














You are reading this advertisement because you would like to 
get information regarding the new importation of 


Percheron Stallions 


which just arrived from France. Address 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Go., lowa 


Barns in town, located 70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 290 
miles south of Minneapolis, 91 miles west of Burlington, 180 miles 
west of Peoria, Ill., 216 miles east of Omaha, Neb. 








TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Illinois 


Our New Importation Arrived January 21st 


Parties wishing 


Percherons, Shires or Belgians 


will find them at our barns at very reasonable prices. Our terms are 
liberal and our guarantee fully protects purchaser. Call on or write us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, Williamsville, Illinois 

















R. F. FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


Importer and breeder of + is stallions and mares. on 
LIKE OUR BELGIANS.” We have now on hand from our last imp 
tion many of our best winners at the recent lowa State Fair that ‘ 
to see. Besides these we are now showing 20 head of imported mar 
foal to imported stallions. We have matched pairs 
prices are right. (ne, two and three-year-old stallions also for sale 

A few choice yearling and weanling stallions and mares 
on hand. Investigate these bargains. 

Farm one-half _ east of Independence, Buchanan County, Iowa, C., Re 
I. & P. andI.c. R 


GHAMPLIN BROS., GLINTON. 1OWA 


Big Boned Imported leaden Shires and Belgians 
YOU Want a First-Class Young Draft Stallion FULLY GUARANTEED 


We are showing some of the greatest specimens in the three leading breeds. Our new, persona -e lect 
ed, big rugged, sound drafters, with weight, quality, finish, style, true action. and the very cho y 
ing, will appeal to breeders wanting to produce real draft horses. A few choice mares—Percherons, 
Belgians. Shires. 

Barns in town. Prices and terms will suit you. Come and see for yourselves, Book on applica 


Miller & Brown, Marcus, lowa 
inporers ot Percheron Stallions and Mares 


75 head on hand. Are offering stallions from one to six years old, 
including prize winners in France. Eighteen ribbons and numerous medals 
won by us at 1913 Sioux City fair; all firsts, championships and reserve cham- 
pions except six. We make a specialty of size, heavy bone and good 
quality. A!l blacks and greys. The particular buyer is the man we are 
most interested in. Yours for a square deal, 


Barn in town. MILLER & BROWN. 



























ANOTHER IMPORTATION 


ARRIVED JANUARY 7th 


Belgian Mares and Percheron Stallions 


You should see them. Eighty Belgians and Percherons on hand. A carload of good mares (both breeds) 
for sale now at prices that will move them. Some first class jacks also for sale. 


W. L. De CLOW, Cedar Rapids Stallion and Jack Farm, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Percheron Stallions and Mares | Get Your Registered 


Road and Draft Stallions and Mares of the breeder at 
The big rugged kind at farmers’ prices. Can first cost. E. P. HAMILTON & SON 
furnish a carload. Write for prices and infor- Decatur County, Garden Grove, lowa 
mation. Address 23 miles southwest of Chariton, lowa; 82 mi. south 
A. R. IVES, Delavan, Wisconsin of Des Moines via LeRoy, lowa. 











PERCHERONS, BELGIANS, SHIRES 


Our new fall importation was made up of extra big stallions of high quality. Our prices are 
reasonable We are also offering a few home bred stallions at prices from $400 to $600. 


Come to Lincoln and see these horses or send for our big horse book 


WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLY C0., Box 23, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Foaled and grown on the farm, offered at farmers’ prices, 8 coming two-year studs, 9 coming 
three-year studs, 8 three years old and over studs, registered in Percheron Society of America. 
Of the big type, with substance, and from French ancestry on both sides. 


FRED CHANDLER y 
CHARITON, IOWA 
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